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Tender are a mother’s dreams, 


But her babe’s not what he | 
seems, 
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| \ : 
A. Cr—-oO To grow up some other kind. 
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See him plotting in his mind I) 










ACHINE politicians—real machine 
politicians—constitute a distinct 
class. There are, in round numbers, 
about 400,000 of them in the United States. 

Regardless of party, they are basically all 
alike, with a viewpoint wholly disassoci- 
ated from issues, policies, personalities or 
principles, and severely concentrated on 
practicalities. Their idioms and ideas, 
which are always essentially the same, are 
not clearly comprehended by those who 
watch politics from the outside and to 
whom it is not a means of livelihood—in 
other words, the non-professionals. The 
only reason there is any mystery about 
machine men is because of these miscon- 
ceptions concerning them. 

One such misconception is that the 
successful political leader is necessarily a 
fellow of great shrewdness, subtlety and 
resource. The fact is that the amazingly 
adroit political mind exists only in fiction. 
Except in the imagination of hard-pressed 
political writers and credulous side-line 
observers, there are no deep plots in poli- 
tics, no dark and diabolically ingenious 
schemes. The clever explanations of politi- 
cal tactics are almost always completely 
false. When stories of craft and cunning 
are unfolded they are usually so fascin- 
ating and plausible that the temptation 
to believe them is almost irresistible. The 
disposition to romanticize politics is 
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strong in all of us and it is hard to avoid 
yielding to it. Yet the fact remains that 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand what appears to be super- 
human strategy is actually either accident 
or blunder. The mysterious moves that 
arouse vast speculation among the Wash- 
ington correspondents as to what is behind 
them in nearly all cases turn out to have 
nothing whatever behind them. In the end 
the perfectly simple explanation is usually 
the true one. 

For example, with Democratic orators 
and organs bellowing about the sinister 
nature of the secret Sinclair contributions 
to the Republican campaign, and with 
Senator Reed romping around the country 
inveighing against the great campaign 
funds in Pennsylvania and Illinois, the 
reaction of the Democratic machine lead- 
ers is precisely the same as that of their 
Republican colleagues—in brief, they are 
against it. It leaves them cold, and for 
two entirely simple reasons. One is that 
these professionals know better than any- 
one else that corruption in government is 
not by itself a winning issue for the party 
out of power. It is all right for a campaign 
cry, but the notion that the American 
voter inherently revolts against corruption 
is not well founded. Presidential and Sena- 
torial candidates, to be sure, assume that 
he does, and unless the writers of political 
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editorials cling to that theory they would 
indeed be in a bad way. But the precinct 
executives know better. They know that 
corruption is effective as an issue only in a 
period of economic distress, when the 
envy of the people is aroused. Otherwise, 
shaking down the rich for the party and 
gtabbing off a little for themselves seems 
to the average American voter the normal 
political proceeding. His feeling is that 
both sides do it when they can; that they 
are indeed foolish if they do not; that that 
is the main idea of getting in; and that the 
charge of corruption is to be expected from 
the outs against the ins. In other words, 
however depressing the fact may be to 
those who have faith in ‘‘the fundamental 
intelligence and right-mindedness of the 
American people,’’ every machine politi- 
cian with precinct experience knows that 
that faith is without foundation, and that 
in the matter of corruption—except under 
certain narrow conditions—the people are 
complacent rather than resentful. 

That is one reason why the hard-boiled 
boys of the Democratic machine fail to be 
aroused over the huge and secret campaign 
contributions to the other party and the 
drenching of States with money in primary 
fights. But there is another reason equally 
simple and practical. They believe that 
raising a row over such things has a ten- 
dency to scare the Fat Cats out of politics— 
and to the organization professionals, from 
city boss to precinct executive, there 
could be no more discouraging business 
than that. ‘‘More and Fatter Cats’’ ex- 
presses the universal machine desire, re- 
gardless of party. Give them a Fat Cat in 
every campaign and the boys who man the 
assembly districts will not care what the 
issues ate or who wins the election. The 
gteat trouble with politics, from the ma- 
chine standpoint on both sides, is the 
chronic scarcity of Fat Cats. Anything 
that tends to make them more scarce nat- 
urally finds disfavor in machine eyes. 

A Fat Cat is a man of large means and 
slight previous political experience who, 
having reached middle age, achieved suc- 
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cess in business, and finding no furth, 
thrill, sense or satisfaction in the mer 
piling up of more millions, develops, 
yearning for some sort of public honor, aj 
is willing to pay for it. There are such me 
in all the States, and they are as welcom 
to the organization as the flowers 
May. They relieve the pressure all along 
the line, lighten the load, make jj 
brighter and better for the busy machip 
workers. The machine has what the fy 
Cat wants, and the Fat Cat has what th 
machine must have, to wit, money. Oak 
through machine backing can the Fat Cy 
achieve elective office. Only with its sup 
port can he be honored by the people. 

If his desire is backed by a willingnes 
to pay the freight, it can be set downs 
certain that he can get what he wantsis 
State politics more speedily than anyon 
else, provided he does not exercise th 
excessively bad judgment of picking fe 
his own a party hopelessly in the minority 
in his State. For while under ordinary cit 
cumstances the nominations for the higher 
offices go to the men who have come» 
with the escalator—men such as Coolidge 
for instance—, when a Fat Cat, hungry for 
public honors, appears on the political 
horizon there is a rush to “‘take” him 
Campaigns, to be won, must be financed; 
organizations, to function effectively, mus 
be well nourished. Every machine has a 
its private payroll hundreds of henchme 
who have no other means of living. Thee 
workers do not play politics for the fun 
glory of it, but for the chance to malt 
money either through participating pro 
portionately in the regular cut of the cat 
paign funds or by holding on to some sot 
of political job. 


II 


In every State there are but two regula 
sources of campaign funds. One is te 
business men and corporations whith 
regard it as good policy to make regu 

contributions through the organizatiot 
channels, sometimes openly but very oftes 
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y. The other lies in assessing not 
only all the candidates on the party ticket 
fom top to bottom, but also collecting 
from the organization office-holders, big 
and little, from 2% to 4% of their salaries. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it is a 

le and a fight to get enough money 
to meet the actual headquarters expenses 
and satisfy the demands of the ward and 

inct executives, by whom an election 
day take-off is regarded as quite as much a 
matter of course as the election itself. The 

inct executive regularly counts on it 
for a suit of clothes. 

When into such a situation a Fat Cat 
steps, it is quite naturally the cause of 
much joy up and down the line. It means 
not only that the assessments on office- 
holders and candidates will be measurably 
lightened; it means also a more liberal 

it in the precincts. It means two suits of 
dothes for the executive, a new car for 
the ward boss, a trip to Europe for the 
district leader, a fuller safe-deposit box for 
the city boss. It means that everybody else 
on the local ticket makes his fight on the 
Fat Cat's money. He gives all the other 
candidates a free ride. He gets what he 
wants and they get what they want, so 
everybody is pleased and there is no hard 
feeling. 

Up to date, no Fat Cat has yet landed 
the Presidency, though in 1920 and again 
in 1924 one or two of them got fairly close 
to the nomination. But they are common 
enough in Congress. It is not as cheap a 
way of getting the organization support 
for what you want as being an organiza- 
tion man, but it is much more expeditious. 
Probably the fattest Fat Cat in the Senate— 
and a splendid specimen he is—is Senator 
T. Coleman DuPont of Delaware, but there 
are other fine ones in the House, in the 
Senate and in various Gubernatorial man- 
sions. The late Senators Stephen B. Elkins 
and Henry Gassaway Davis, both of West 
Virginia, were among the outstanding Fat 
Cats of the last generation. Clarence W. 
Watson was a Fat Cat. The late John B. 
Weeks of Massachusetts qualified in this 
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class, and if Andrew W. Mellon is not the 
finest Fat Cat they have had in Pennsyl- 
vania since anyone can remember, then 
every sign fails. To some Senator James 
Couzens of Michigan would appear fat 
cattish, and Senator Phipps of Colorado 
certainly belongs in that class. Samuel 
Insull of Chicago was a Fat Cat for many 
years, but not any more. 

It would be easy to pile up more exam- 
ples, but it is not worth while, and 
enough have been given to show the high 
political estate of the breed. Nor is it 
necessary to explain that the machine 
leaders can always find ways by which Cor- 
rupt Practices Acts can be kept from inter- 
fering with the liberality of Fat Cats eager 
to be ‘‘taken.’’ Corrupt Practices Acts are 
jokes. There never was one and there prob- 
ably never will be one that the politicians 
will not know a dozen ways through, over, 
under and around, and not one of those 
ways will impose any strain on the Fat Cat 
conscience or endanger the Fat Cat safety— 
save from such fellows as Jim Reed and 
Tom Walsh. So it is easy to see why the 
professionals on the Democratic side are 
not very hearty about this row over the 
use of too much money in the Republican 
primaries, and do not join in the current 
criticism of who gives and how much with 
any more enthusiasm than the Republicans. 
It is not the sort of thing to encourage the 
Fat Cats to jump into the game. ‘‘What,”’ 
said an old-time Democratic boss, discuss- 
ing the issue some time ago, ‘‘are they 
trying to do—frighten away every Fat Cat 
in the country? There ain't no nourishment 
in that!"’ 

The cold fact is that this corruption 
issue, upon which the Democrats so con- 
fidently counted in 1924 and which, 
revived by the Hays-Sinclair disclosures 
and the additional revelations concerning 
the sinister Continental Trading Company, 
is again counted upon to be effective in 
1928, is regarded by the precinct boys on 
both sides of the fence as just a lot of 
hooey. On the Democratic side it will 
unquestionably constitute the main plank 
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in the party platform and it will be the 
principal theme of the candidatorial speak- 
ers and publicists, but the district leaders 
and city bosses of the Democratic machines 
are perfectly well aware that no effective 
appeal along those lines can be made to 
the voters. They know that even if the 
issue were clear cut and the indictment 
unanswered, few votes would be changed. 

In this case, however, they also know— 
and so does everyone élse who gives the 
matter any real study—that before election 
day the so-called mind of the average 
American voter will be in a state of com- 
plete bewilderment on the subject. The 
Republican smoke screen thrown out by 
Robinson, the Ku Klux Senator from 
Indiana, which, notwithstanding its un- 
scrupulous distortions and unfounded 
insinuations, will be made use of by the 
Republican publicity agencies, the antics 
of Nye of North Dakota, with his absurd 
allegations against Al Smith, and the toss- 
ing of Elder Hays to the wolves which is 
scheduled to take place at Kansas City,— 
all these things will combine to convince 
the unintelligent and gullible voters of the 
land, which means approximately 95% of 
them, that there is no real party guilt so 
far as the Republicans are concerned, or, if 
there is, that the Democrats were in it 
too, or would have been had they had 
the chance. 

In addition to being completely mud- 
dled as to the facts (which all save a small 
percentage of them are now), the voters 
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by election day will be most thor 
and whole-heartedly bored with the sy} 
ject. The impossibility of keeping public 
indignation (if and when it has bey 
stirred up—and it has not been) at whip 
heat for seven months ought to be chy 
enough to even the amateur in Politics 
The professional knows it can't be dom 
He knows this Presidential election is ny 
going to swing on the issue of corruption, 
even if there is more of it. He knows th 
people do not care three hurrahs about jt, 
that they are not excited and will og 
become so. It is, he is willing to concede, 
good thing perhaps to whoop the cam 
paign up with this ‘Turn the rascak 
out!"’ cry, but unless there is a greg 
increase in unemployment and the general 
run of the people are consciously less wel] 
off than formerly, there will be no red 
response to that cry. There never has been, 
Down in his heart the feeling of the hard- 
boiled Democratic professional is tha 
unless there is a change in economic condi- 
tions and his party gets the right end ofa 
real issue the net effect of all the corruption 
stuff will be zero. And if the party gets the 
breaks on the economic situation, it will 
not need anything else. 

To sum up, the one certain effect of the 
row over large campaign contributions 
and campaign money generally is to i» 
crease timidity in the political Fat Gs 
and diminish their desire to hold high 
office. And that, from the machine stant 
point, is bad—very, very bad. 














A GLANCE AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


BY FLETCHER PRATT 


very public library in the United 
E States now places restrictions on the 
use of fiction. In the reading-rooms 
(teference-rooms, in library jargon) the 
reading of it is under the interdict as far as 
possible. The Buffalo library allows only 
one book of fiction to be drawn by a 
reader at a time; Newark has announced 
that it will buy no more of the frivolous 
stuff for its main library; New York re- 
moves the chairs from the room in which 
fiction is on display (‘Grab it and get out 
of here!’’); Baltimore keeps its fiction 
shelves closed and makes readers select the 
exact book they want from a catalogue; 
Brooklyn buys but ten or twelve new 
novels a month out of the hundred or more 
published; and Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
one of the big men of the library pro- 
fession, defends the policy of allowing 
readers to take books home by saying that 
“books used in the building are used 
trivially and consist of light fiction, while 
those taken home are studied seriously."’ 
American librarians, in fact, have be- 


come obsessed with the idea that the 


national literature will go to the dogs 
unless they persuade their customers to 
tead something beside fiction. Indignant 
papers in the library journals and long 
discussions at librarians’ meetings are 
given over to the great question of how to 
keep the public from reading what it likes 
and how to induce it to read the moulder- 
ing stacks of books it doesn't care about. 
It is not a question of literary excellence, 
for in these discussions the fiction of Joseph 
Conrad and the fiction of Harold Bell 
Wright get exactly the same treatment. In 
the librarian's scale of values Milton Work 


on bridge and Emily Post on how to hold a 
fork are serious authors, while Sinclair 
Lewis on Babbitt is a mere frivolous 
butterfly. 

Three classes of books—travel, biog- 
raphy and history—are held in orthodox 
library circles to be the best antidotes to 
this depraved fondness for works of the 
imagination. To these the best shelves are 
given, for them the special bulletins are 
printed, and on them the lady attendant 
spends the best efforts of her cajolery to 
make her percentage of non-fiction cir- 
culation high. Since biography began to 
be popular with the publication of ‘‘Six 
Eminent Victorians,’" even this highly 
respectable class has got a certain bad odor; 
one must read the older biographies, or, 
better still, books of travel, to really win 
a librarian’s heart. 

But the American public annoyingly re- 
fuses to appreciate these efforts to raise its 
literary taste, and so turns from the public 
libraries to the two-and-three-cent-a-day 
lending libraries, from which it can get 
whatever it wants. The growth of these 
commercial libraries is the salient feature 
of the American library landscape today. 
A compilation by the Publishers’ Weekly 
lists sixty-seven new ones established in 
1927. They outnumbered the new book- 
stores by five to three and the new free 
libraries by seven to one. More, each of the 
sixty-seven is provided with an attendant 
chain of deposit stations in drug-stores, 
stationery shops, and news-stands. 

The librarians explain their failure to 
keep abreast of the times by saying that 
since they can’t buy everything, they pre- 
fer to get books for scholars, and point to 
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their growing circulation figures as evi- 
dence that their effort to educate the public 
away from fiction is a success. But a rummy 
suspicion goes the rounds that the figures 
are cooked. A favorite device for increas- 
ing circulation painlessly is to require 
every reader who uses a reference-book to 
fill out a slip for it. These are then reckoned 
as circulation, and thus a man who drops 
in to look up the capital of North Carolina 
or the address of his aunt contributes to 
the circulation of the library he uses. 
Another potent scheme is to take books 
into the schools; a third is to offer va- 
cation libraries of twenty-five or fifty 
books for the Summer. Are they read? 
Who cares? They make circulation, and 
circulation, in the librarian’s mind, is the 
summum bonum. Yet even with these aids 
circulation growth falls below the ratio of 
population growth in most Cities. 


II 


The librarians themselves grant that they 
are not keeping up with the output of the 
publishers. For this they assign one all- 
sufficient reason, to wit, that they do not 
receive the appropriations they got fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

Not that appropriations have failed to 
go upward. In most of the large cities, in 
fact, they have doubled since 1914. Re- 
ports from 248 cities show that they were 
twenty-two cents per capita in 1913, 
twenty-four cents in 1915, and forty-six 
cents in 1926. But appropriations for 
schools have quadrupled in the same 
period. In 1903, the libraries, then much 
fewer and smaller, got 1.5% of the cities’ 
budgets, while today they get only 1.2%. 
Meanwhile, expenditures have so far out- 
distanced appropriations that they are left 
behind. 

Books, for instance. One can arrive at a 
rough estimate of the increase in their cost 
by comparing two sets of figures. The 
publishers annually report the number of 
new titles they issue, and the Department 
of Commerce gives out an annual report on 
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the retail value of books printed jp the 
country. The value figures include item, 
not in the publishers’ list, such as 

lets and continued printings of old bogly 
for which the demand is not dead. Buty 
the elements other than new books an 
fairly constant and the comparison is om 
between years, it is not invalidated, 

In 1914, then, the publishers announgd 
about 9800 new titles and new edition 
These had an aggregate retail value (jp 
cluding the other items mentioned) ¢ 
$87,000,000, or something less than $8, 9x6 
a publication. In 1927, there were only 
8900 new books and new editions, by 
they had an aggregate retail value in th 
neighborhood of $280,000,000, giving a 
average value of nearly $31,500 a publica. 
tion. Some of this increase can be explained 
away, no doubt, by the increased sales of 
reprints and paper-backs. But there 
mains an imposing rise in prices. The on- 
dollar novel has become the two-dollz 
novel, and the seventy-five-cent book of 
verse a two-dollar book of verse. In other 
words, the libraries are getting almost twie 
as much money, but they are paying mor 
than twice as much for their stock in trade. 

But that isn’t all. A certain portion of 
these increased appropriations has 
into heavier salary lists, and a still large 
bit has gone into pork. Aldermen har 
found that a branch library in the hom 
ward is a good fence-builder. Thus the 
money goes, leaving little for books. The 
Brooklyn Public Library spent $126,560 
for them in 1914 and only $174,080 
1927, with prices more than doubled, and 
the Akron Public Library (an extrem 
case) bought $8,137 worth in the forme 
year and only $4,134 worth in the latter. 
Small wonder, then, that the libraries a7 
to shunt their patrons from the new fiction 
to the antique history, travel and biog 
raphy. They can't afford the new books, 
and their failure to provide them works 


into a vicious circle of declining publi | 
interest, declining pressure on city councils, | 


and declining appropriations. 
Meanwhile, ambitious libraries ct 
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stantly bite off more than they can chew. 
Not content with “taking literature to the 

,”’ their elder and legitimate aim, 

have of late tried to make their 
libraries the chief fountains of learning in 
their communities and the only book- 
distributing agencies. Newark conducts 
direct-mail advertising campaigns among 
engineers and business men with all the 
fervor of a company pushing a new safety 
razor; Los Angeles and San Francisco call 
upon college professors and students to 
use the local libraries for all purposes; 
grandiloquent posters in other American 
libraries advertise library work as ‘‘the 

jon upon which all others depend,’ 
and the librarians do their best to make 
this a fact by inviting specialists of all 
kinds to do their research work in public 
libraries. 

This is an invasion of the field of the 
university and special libraries, and the 

has been accelerated by the be- 
quests of well-meaning collectors and the 
natural tendency of all librarians to spe- 
cialize. The New York Public Library now 
has no less than eighty-three special col- 
lections, including groups on such topics 
as magic, penmanship and shooting. But 
aspecial collection makes a heavy drain on 
the resources of the library that maintains 
it, for it involves the purchase of numbers 
of rare and expensive books and the serv- 
ices of highly-trained assistants for the 
benefit of small groups of students. These 
students often come from considerable 
distances, and while the specialization is 
no doubt of benefit to them, it leaves the 
general reader with a feeling that he has 
been told to go hang. 

The paradoxical cheapness of certain 
sorts of literature is one of the reasons why 
the general reader is quite willing to keep 
away. Public libraries have always re- 
ceived their warmest support from that 
comparatively well-educated section of the 
public which reads the classics and semi- 
classics by choice. Fifteen years ago most 
of these books could be had only in out- 
of-print editions at high prices. But then 
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came the Everyman's Library and the 
Modern Library, and now nearly every 
publisher has something of the sort. The 
annual number of new editions of old 
books has gone up from 760 to 1,450 in 
fifteen years, ‘while the number of new 
books has sunk from 10,135 to 7,450. 
Every purchaser of these reprints is a 
patron lo,. co a public library. 

Paralle: with this is the discovery by 
the publishers that the star system could 
be applied to literature. The increasing 
effort given to making the best-sellers even 
better sellers has thrown on the libraries 
the burden of providing an immense num- 
ber of copies of the two or three books at 
the head of the current list, with the cer- 
tainty that in a year or two they will 
cease circulating for good and all. Stacks 
of such successes as ‘“The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse,"’ ‘‘Red of Redfields,"’ 
and ‘‘Michael O’Halloran’’ can be found 
gathering dust in every large public 
library in America. 

Meanwhile, a new class of readers has 
risen to call for these best-sellers. These 
new readers are the stenographers and 
shop-girls, sheiks and shebas who want 
‘*good live fiction.’’ A compilation by the 
Syracuse Public Library shows that 12,109 
of its card-holders are school-boys and 
school-girls, that only 5,134 of them are 
business and professional men and women, 
and that the 12,000-odd remaining are 
largely stenographers and clerks who like 
books with a kick. Twenty years ago a 
similar compilation by the Albany Library 
showed about as large a proportion of 
students, but the proportions of the other 
readers were reversed. 

These new readers represent the second 
and third generations of the wave of im- 
migration that struck this country between 
1890 and 1910. The old folks read the 
Staats-Zeitung and the Novy when they 
read anything; the youngsters are brought 
up on the tabloids and carry the literary 
tastes inculcated by these sheets into the 
libraries. ‘‘Fewer old people patronize the 
library now,"’ said the librarian of a 
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branch in the foreign section of New 
York, “‘and we have had the Italian books 
taken out because of the lack of demand. 
The young people read English, but they 
want nothing but the cheapest and 
trashiest books.’ It is this younger genera- 
tion which supports the commercial lend- 
ing libraries, which give them books that 
even the public libraries refuse to supply. 

If the public libraries stopped here in 
their refusal to supply books it would be 
bad enough. But the censorship which 
begins on the level of good taste inevitably 
works into a criticism of morals, and as 
such it irks even the most doltish reader. 
Let a new work be a truthful one, and 
down comes the censorship. ‘‘Jurgen’’ is 
hardly to be found in any public library in 
the country. Ambrose Bierce is set down 
as immoral in many cities, Frank Harris 
in others, and Dreiser in nearly all. As far 
as the public libraries are concerned, 
‘Susan Lennox’’ simply does not exist. 
Even the classics feel the edge of this 
censorship. Many libraries maintain a 
double-star case in which Rabelais, the 
Arabian Nights, and Boccaccio are perma- 
ment tenants, under lock and key, to be 
issued only when the librarian in charge 
has looked over the applicant and decided 
that his appearance indicates a moral char- 
acter sufficiently stout to withstand such 
poisonous stuff. In the Buffalo Library the 
Decameron was long kept in the private 
office of the librarian, where the reader 
had to peruse it under that worthy’s 
watchful eye, lest, incited by the fiery 
words of the Italian, he dash out and 
perpetrate a statutory crime on the first 
female he met. 


Ill 


But censorship is only one manifestation 
of the lush growth of the new library 
technique, which has been invented ap- 
parently with the idea of making an easy 
thing as difficult as possible. Nothing is 
more curious to the outside observer than 
the typical librarians’ preoccupation with 
the infinitely little. Recently, for example, 
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an angry controversy raged through th. 
library world as to whether Radio g 
Wireless should be the heading unde 
which books on the subject were classifi 
A long paper in a library magazine dy 
cusses the question whether the titles » 
the backs of thin books should run Up 
down the back, and solemnly reheans 
arguments on both sides, gathered in » 
elaborate referendum on the subject. Ip, 
library where the writer once work 
hours of discussion at a staff meeting wer 
given over to the absorbing question as 
whether it was better to hold a book jp 
the left hand and insert the charge slip 
with the right, or vice versa. 

Classification is naturally another fil 
wherein library technique runs riot. h 
some libraries, such as the New York 
Public's great reference department, olf 
and bad classification schemes are a seriou 
hindrance. The system at this library grew 
out of an old private library scheme; it has 
no particular logic or arrangement, and 
one must spend hours searching for is 
formation that should be available is 
minutes. The trouble increases with the 
number of books that have to be shoe 
horned into the antiquated arrangement, 
and as time, money and cataloguers at 
lacking for a re-classification, no abate 
ment is in sight. 

Happily, this is not the general cor 
dition. In 1876 Melvil Dewey announced 
his Decimal Classification plan, and itis 
now in use in 96% of the American public 
libraries. It is so simple that its essentiak 
can be learned in a day and so elastic that 
libraries running all the way from 5,000 
5,000,000 volumes use it. Only the grea 
system of the Library of Congress ci 
compare with it, and this system, recently 
perfected, is regarded quite rightly as om 
for big libraries only. But whatever th 
classification scheme, the librarians find 
time to wrangle over its details. A recest 
survey of public libraries lists a long line 
of topics over which there is violent dit 
agreement as to Classification. Is a diplo 
matic history of the Papacy to be classified 
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A GLANCE AT THE 


with the Popes or the nations? Are chron- 
icles in verse poetry or history? Do books 
about the structure of edible plants deal 
with food or botany? Where should books 
on duels be placed? These are among the 
tions that fever the library world. 

Germane to this is the libraries’ passion 
for correct names. Mark Twain's books, 
in the majority of American libraries, 
have had the name of the author painted 
out and Clemens written in white ink be- 
low; Anthony Hope's novels are to be 
found only under Hawkins; and some 
libraries go to the length of rewriting, on 
the inside and out of Anatole France's 
works, the Thibault which was his 
family name. Only Joseph Conrad has 
escaped; Korzeniowski is too much of a 
mouthful for even a librarian. Married 
women writers have their names altered 
almost invariably. When Dorothy Can- 
field married a man named Fisher, Canfield 
was erased from the library catalogues and 
book backs. Ida Bailey Allen, who has 
been three times married, has seen her 
books pass through a triple change. 

This tireless energy over trivialities ar- 
gues that small minds are at work, and sure 
enough, there is a certain lack of intelli- 
gence among librarians. The reason is not 
far to seek; intelligence follows the 
cornucopia, and library work is probably 
the worst paid of all intellectual vocations. 
The library journals today are filled with 
such ads as these: 


Wanted—Trained librarian for library of 4,700 
volumes in city of 25,000. Salary, $1200 to $1500. 
ience and pleasing personality will be given 
Wanted—Librarian with ability and pleasing 
personality competent to take charge of cir- 
culating department. Salary, $1200. 
Wanted—At once, in Middle Western univer- 
sity, assistant for order work and some desk 
work. Salary, $1700. 


The average starting salary of a library 
assistant is about $75 a month. After 
twenty years of experience the dignity of 
a branch librarianship and $2000 a year 
may be reached. From beginners on this 
long pathway, a university diploma with 
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additional library-school work is re- 
quired—in Minnesota, by law. 

Yet there is never a shortage of workers. 
Twenty-three full-fledged library-schools 
with all-the-year-round courses and forty- 
eight Summer-schools which cover the 
same ground in a slightly longer time are 
shooting out new ones at the rate of a 
thousand a year, and the libraries con- 
stantly recruit others from the ranks of or- 
dinary graduates without special training. 

Since girls first discovered that it could 
furnish them with pin-money while they 
waited for someone to love them, library 
work has been a prime favorite with the 
female of the species. It involves little 
labor, and that of a highly genteel char- 
acter; it demands no great mental ability 
and it places the husband-hunter who 
enters it on public exhibition, where she 
can look over and be looked over by all 
the nubile males of the district under the 
most refined auspices. 

Melvil Dewey established the first 
library-school at Columbia in 1883. Colum- 
bia was not then co-educational, but he 
took in many girls, and soon faced a faculty 
trial for breaking the university rules. By 
1914 there were fifteen such schools in full 
blast, and five of them had found the 
applicants so numerous that they required 
college graduation or a stiff examination 
for entrance. Now nearly all of the twenty- 
three full-time schools have put up the 
bars; a college diploma or the completion 
of the major part of a college course has 
become the usual requirement for entrance. 

The subjects taught in these schools 
vary little, but the degrees conferred show 
the bewilderment of the pedagogues. 
Carnegie and Pratt Institute give mere 
certificates of librarianship; Buffalo and 
Michigan classify library work as an art 
and hand out a B.A.; golden California 
rates it as worth an M.A.; at Illinois and 
New York State it becomes a science and a 
B.L.S. is granted; Columbia gives a plain 
B.S. for one year’s work, but crowns a 
second year with an M.S.; Washington 
awards a B.S. in L.S. 


é 
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In no case does the course extend beyond 
two years, and the pedagogues have had 
to drag in such subjects as the History and 
Philosophy of Printing to make it last 
that long. Before these schools got under 
way the libraries trained rather better 
staffs than they have now on a month's 
lectures with practical experience. The 
truth is that there is very little to teach; 
any literate person can learn all there is to 
a library system in a few weeks. Conse- 
quently the library schools have to drill 
their future B.S.’s and M.A.’s in the 
beautifully vague principles of ‘‘library 
economy,’’ and to impress them with the 
importance of such details as inserting the 
charging slip with the right hand, or 
lettering the title on a thin book in the 
proper direction. 

That the salaries earned in library work 
are lower than those of reliable telephone 
operators is not important to the fledgling 
bibliophiles. Their jobs, in the main, are 
only a stop-gap between education and 
marriage. When the library worker has 
reached her late twenties without being 
discovered by an eligible male, she be- 
gins to take it seriously and cries to be 
placed in charge of a branch where she 
can really earn a living. 

There are never enough branches to go 
round, but the head librarians, pushed 
from below by their staffs and from above 
by aldermen anxious for pork, do their 
best, and so new branches are added apace. 
The fund established by the obliging Mr. 
Carnegie makes it easy; all the city has to 
do is furnish the books; the Carnegie fund 
will put up the imitation Greek temple 
and even the funerary vegetation around 
it. Los Angeles now has forty-three of 
these tiny libraries, beside eighty-six de- 
posit stations, which are branches in 
embryo; Buffalo has added four since 1914; 
St. Louis has added nine, including seven 
Carnegie branches; Detroit ten, including 
eight Carnegies; Cincinnati ten, including 
nine Carnegies; the Enoch Pratt of Balti- 
more nine, in addition to rebuilding 
others; and even little Akron, which 


spent half as much money for books lag 
year as it did thirteen years before, has pat 
in three new branches. 

These branches are as alike as so 
pumpkins. In each is a tiny reading-room, 
a diminutive children’s department, , 
bulletin board for the announcements of 
the local ladies’ clubs, and a small gol. 
lection of books. Obviously, neither the 
collections of the branches nor that of the 
main library can increase very fast when 
every book must be duplicated twenty-five 
times, one copy for each branch. Still the 
branches grow, and with them the process 
of splitting good, big libraries into small, 
bad ones. 


IV 


Once in a while, even a public library gets 
a good man—one of those rare souls in 
whom a romantic devotion to literature 
or the public service is combined with 
administrative talent of a high order. 
Walter L. Brown, of Buffalo, is such a man. 
He meets the branch problem by vigilantly 
keeping down the branch collections, con- 
centrating on the main library and making 
temporary loans from the big collection 
to meet the requirements of the back 
blocks. 

Herbert Putnam has wrought similar 
marvels with the Library of Congress, 
though he has no branch problem. The 
service system there, the special exhibits 
and collections, and the classification 
system make it in the truest sense what it 
should be, a great national library. S. 
Louis, Detroit, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco stand out in the library world, 
the two former because of the administra 
tive talent of Dr. Bostwick and Adam 
Strohm respectively, the two latter because 


California libraries generally seem to have } 


found the secret of cozening almost ut 
limited funds out of their city councils. 
But it is in Newark, N. J., that library 
administration touches what is probably 
its highest peak. There, John Cotton Dana, 
working with a small city and a limited 
appropriation (compared to St. Louis, 
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Detroit or Los Angeles), has made the 

lic library a model to be imitated. He 
has met the restricted purchase and branch 
westions by putting his fiction into the 
branches and keeping the main library for 
students; the appropriation problem by 
boldly spending some of his money for 
advertising and thus forcing the library on 
the attention of the public and city council; 
the staff problem by making the require- 
ments for entrance to the service so stiff 
that to have worked in Newark is to have 
won a diploma of merit in the library 
world. The public’s side of it is that any 
book and almost any information is in- 


stantly available. Few libraries are used 
so much. 

Right across the Hudson is the great 
New York Public, in any one of whose 
vaulted corridors Newark’s whole col- 
lection would be lost. The contrast is 
striking. In the New Jersey institution one 
watchman is at the door and a whole corps 
of eager assistants stand ready to help the 
visitor; in the marble monument to the 
Astors one may count a dozen policemen 
in neat horizon blue idling about to enforce 
the library rules, while one poor boy 
struggles vainly with requests for in- 
formation. 
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PORTRAIT 


BY MARY J. ELMENDORF 


And so they baptized her Hannah Eliza; 
More fitting Francesca had been or Deidre: 
Even Flora or Grace had been wiser. 


H” parents were plodders, not given to dreaming, 


Of fog was she fashioned and thin desert air, 
Of cypress shade and the poppy’s red blaze; 

Yet Hannah Eliza they called her—and Hannah 
Eliza she stayed to the end of her days. 


Romance was her diet—bright tales of old lovers 
And great deeds greatly enacted. Her world 

Was peopled with knights and chargers and maidens, 
With conquerors crowned and banners unfurled. 


Demure and elusive was Hannah Eliza, 

So chary of words and amorous graces 

That swagger young swains of the town, soon bored 
By her shyness, would turn to sprightlier faces 


Yet a suitor lingered, though not like her lover 

Of dreams, gold-medaled with glory and pride; 

And she walked to the altar with Ephraim Hoskins, 
As smiling and proud as an emperor's bride. 


A well-to-do grocer was Ephraim Hoskins, 
As thick of body and brain as molasses, 
Stolid and smug, yet Hannah Eliza 

Always saw him through polychrome glasses. 


To the public Eph was a hard-working merchant, 
Reeking with onions and oily content, 

But to Hannah Eliza her man was a legion 

Of heroes in one bland American blent. 


When he prodded a customer tardy in payment 
Or berated a negligent clerk, she saw 
Alexander demanding his toll from the Persian, 
Or Solon expounding Athenian law; 
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When in church, frock-coated, loudly he nasaled 
Old hymns, he was Bayard of stainless savor; 
And when some trinket he brought her, she knew 
"Twas Cophetua seeking the beggar-maid’s favor. 


Sometimes the scales would drop and her eyes 

See starkly through anger or other mischance, 

But in self-defence then she would fling herself prone 
On the facts and weep her way back to romance. 


Thus daily Hannah Eliza at will 

Climbed up from the highroad of commonplace hours 
Into her hill-perched castle of fancy, 

With its drawbridge and moat and fortified towers. 


And there from its casements she visioned the trail's 
Drab end and solaced the heart-old pain 

Of parting by picturing poor bald Eph 

As Lancelot bowed at the bier of Elaine. 
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PUTTING THE PSYCHE TO WORK 


BY J. v. D. LATIMER 


when the study of the human mind, 

and its secret and horrible processes, 
was confined to philosophers, and all that 
was actually known about the subject could 
be expressed in a few occult apothegms. 
That was before psychology came out of 
the cloister. But now, thanks, on the one 
hand, to such adepts with the plumb-bob 
and yard-stick as MM. Simon and Binet, 
and, on the other hand, to such masters of 
bold and racy fancy as Herren Freud, Jung 
and Adler, it is a science for the multitude, 
and anyone who has a few dollars for 
tuition and a few hours for spare-time 
study may become a professor of it. As a 
result, there is immense interest in it 
throughout this realm, and great institu- 
tions for the teaching of it spring up on 
all hands. And as it thus gathers popular- 
ity, it takes on steadily a larger and larger 
complexity. Once almost as simple, in 
essence, as draw poker, it now becomes as 
complicated as bridge whist. Here, for 
example, is a list of the different psycholo- 
gies taught by the celebrated Professor 
William Marcus Taylor, A.B., Ph.G., 
BP.D., head of the Taylor School of Bio- 
Psychology, Inc., at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
capital of the Baptist Holy Land: 


Tw was a time, as everyone knows, 


Physiological Psychology 
Histological Psychology 
Behavioristic Psychology 
Neural Psychology 
Cerebral Psychology 
Habit Psychology 
Instinctive Psychology 
Perceptual Psychoiogy 
Conceptual Psychology 
Apperceptual Psychology 
Emotive Psychology 
Volitional Papchaleay 
Ideality Psychology 





Rational Psychology 
Unconscious Psychology 
Subconscious Psychology 
Personality Psychology 
Pathological Psychology 
Therapeutic Psychology 
Social Psychology 
Group Psychology 
Pedagogical Psychology 
Professional Psychology 
Child Psychology 
Business Psychology 
Salesmanship Dapchalegy 
Religious Psychology 
Success Psychology 
Prosperity Psychology 
Happiness Psychology 
Industrial Psychology 
Vocational Psychology 
Crime Psychology 

Folk Psychology 
Symbolic Psychology 
Dream Psychology 
Phantasy Psychology 
Memory Psychology 
Feeling Psychology 
Faith Psychology 
Analytic Psychology 
Sympathetic Psychology 
Temperamental Psychology 
Work Psychology 
Economic Psychology 
Epistemological Psychology 
Synthetic Psychology 
Hypnotic Psychology 
Hypoanalytic Psychology 
Senescent Psychology 
Inheritance Psychology 
Writers’ Psychology 
Scenario Psychology 
Dramatic Psychology 
Phenomenal Pyschology 
Ethical Psychology 
Music Psychology 

Art Psychology 
Advertising Psychology 
Efficiency Psychology 


But bigness and organization are not the 





only virtues of the New Psychology. Iti 
also, as I have said, democratic, practical, | 
and popular. In the words of Dr. Heary 
Knight Miller, the eminent editor of 
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through the power of this new «caching. Over a 

million converts have been made since the popular 

a was launched some fifteen years ago. 
chology Clubs are springing uP in all our 

Biieedens Yoon of books are being wricren. 

Hundreds of lecturers are spreading the message 

far and near. 

Even in the regular rolling-mills of 
learning the new science seems to be en- 
joying high esteem, and next to Scientific 
Salesmanship and Education it is now the 
best-selling item in the entire curriculum. 
And working hand in hand with the 
Higher Learning and the ‘hundreds of 
lecturers” are the indefatigable radio, 
sores of journals, thousands of psycho- 
analysts and psycho-practors, and a whole 
raft of special schools, such as the Ameri- 
can Institute of Psychology at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., the Psychology Training School 
of Los Angeles, Calif., the Psychology In- 
stitute of Chicago, Ill., the College of 
Divine Metaphysics, Inc., of St. Louis, the 
aforesaid Taylor School of Bio-Psychology, 
Inc., of Chattanooga, and the Long Island 
Summer School of Psychology, at Sea 
Cliff, L. I., not to forget the course in 
Scientific Mind Training manufactured and 
sold by the Pelman Institute of America, 


All of these disseminators of the new 
message ate recognized by State charters, 
and all of them are doing a rushing busi- 
ness. The Pelman Institute, for example, 
has turned out ‘‘over 650,000 Successes in 
All Parts of the World,’’ and more than 
one other such seminary has a student 
body as large as that of Columbia Uni- 
versity itself. To teach so many requires 
vast armies of highly trained pedagogues: 
the Pelman Institute, for example, has a 
faculty including a Ph.D. from Heidelberg, 
three Ph.D.’s from Columbia, an M.D. 
from McGill, and a whole constellation of 
AM.’s, mostly from Columbia. Not all of 
the new psychology mills, of course, are 
80 well-staffed. Some of them, indeed, are 
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still in the embryonic state, wherein the 
chief stockholder is not only president 
but also dean, head-professor, and chief 
door-opener. But what such institutions 
lack in faculty they more than offset in 
richness of curriculum. Here, for instance, 
is the instruction offered by Prof. Junius 
G. Harrison, P.Sc.D., of Winston-Salem, 
N.C.: 
COURSES 


In Suggestive Psychology, Eugenics, Child Train- 
ing, Chemistry, Oratory, Lettering, Chiropractic, 
Massage, Beauty Culture, Character Analysis by 
Astrology, Palmistry and Phrenology, Touch 
Typewriting and Shorthand mastered in 60 days, 
Electricity, Drafting, Bricklaying, Barbering, 
Short Story Writing, correspondence courses on 
all subjects, information secured on practically 
all subjects. 


II 


Such versatility as Prof. Harrison's, how- 
ever, is rare. Most of the New Psycholo- 
gists are specialists who deal in only one 
or two items from the Chattanooga list. 
But they handle these few perfectly. 

The greatest of all the new seminaries 
is no doubt the Taylor School of Bio- 
Psychology, Inc., a shrine of opportunity 
chartered under the beneficent laws of the 
enlightened State of Tennessee. This school, 
so says its beautifully illustrated bulletin, 
‘tolerates no exaggerations.” 


It is scientific. It knows how to get results, and 
gets them. It can get them again and again. It 
teaches others how to do so. It carries the student 
through a course of self-study and self-discipline 
in the principles and laws of life and mind which 
heretofore have been unknown to him. By doin 

so he becomes a veritable bio-psychologica 
human engineer. 


If you have no idea of the nature of Bio- 
Psychology, then hearken to Dr. Taylor, 
its discoverer: 


There are many: branches . . . of psychology and 
biology, and every branch is good in its place, but 
any one of them in detachment or isolation from 
the great body and root of the tree of Bio-Psycho- 
logical Knowledge is limited in its - and 

wer to help one. . . . The mastery of Taylor's 

io-Psychology makes all branches of . . . psy- 
chology clear, lucid, easy, practicable and ef- 
fectual, and it enables one to become dominant 
over all the old, and creative in all the new 
branches of the science. 
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Quite naturally, the creator of such a 

marvelous science is no ignoramus: 
He [Dr. Taylor] has kept close to the Medical 
Schools and Universities; he has done research 
work in the greatest libraries of the world; he 
has selected and bought thousands of dollars’ 
worth of books on the subject; he has read, under- 
scored, interlined and marginally noted these 
books through a period of more than thirty years 
of incessant study. . . . He has also been a student 
of Oriental mind and thought and has had the 
special privilege of a course of study under a 

ishop of the Buddhist Church who was knighted 

by the King of Siam for his scholarship. 


In addition, “he has unified all this 
knowledge into a synthetic system of 
practical philosophy, which he is endeav- 
oring to make a commodity for all man- 
kind.’’ In appreciation of Dr. Taylor's 
services to humanity, the citizens of Chat- 
tanooga lately got together in a public 
mass-mecting, formally organized the 
Taylor School, elected a board of trustees, 
and bestowed the well-merited presidency 
upon the founder of Bio-Psychology. 

The school has prospered, and now 
conducts ‘“‘correspondence courses and 
resident classes in every known branch of 
Psychology."’ Believing that ‘Psychology 
is the Master Science,’’ and that “‘you 
should be more careful of your mind than 
of your body,’’ Dr. Taylor divides his 
basic course into twenty sections, and in 
them he explains such things as the Bio- 
Psycho-Dynamic, the Bio-Psychological 
Relations of Man with the Universe, and 
the Bio-Psychological Law of Progress 
by Day-Dreams. His ‘‘message is to you.”’ 

You, the consummate flower of the evolutionary 

process. You, the potential of what is. You, the 

prophecy of what is to be. You were born from the 
matrix of mother substance. . . . The whole 
creation was in travail and labor pains for cons 


upon cons . . . to give birth to you, a potentially 
free moral agent. 


Naturally, the Taylor temple has hordes 
of eager customers: 


Its pupils are from all over the world and it 
numbers among its correspondents Medical Doc- 
tors, Osteopaths, Chiropractors, Bio-Chemists, 
Dieticians, Naturopaths, Preachers, Lawyers, 
Professors, Scientists, Social Workers, Psycho- 
Analysts, Business Men and Women, and am- 
bitious students in all walks of life. 
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Among these numerous candidates for the 
doctorate in Bio-Psychology (BP.D.) ap 
some whose previous education ‘‘did po 
get beyond the first year of grammy. 
school"’ as well as ‘‘several university 
graduates."’ The doctor's degree can op. 
dinarily be achieved in about 
months, though ‘‘concentration in study 
should shorten the course to one year,” 
The oldest matriculant so far is Mrs. §. G. 
Stein, ‘‘a woman of seventy."’ Concernj 
the youngest matriculant no report is 
available, but in answer to the question 
‘Am I too young?”’ Dr. Taylor assures m 
that ‘‘one is never too young to get started 
right in life."’ All studies are conducted 
under the ‘“‘personal instruction of the 
Author of the Science.’’ Bio-Psychology, 
as a science, ought to be suspect in Tenney 
see, but Dr. Taylor gives assurance that it 
never interferes with a prospect's religion. 
‘It only improves one’s character, so that 
he becomes a superior member of the 
church of his choice.’’ The tuition fee is 
$115, and for this all textbooks, examinz- 
tion papers, and diplomas are thrown ia 
without extra cost. A Doctor of Bio 
Psychology (BP.D.) can practice “‘in any 
State or Nation whose constitution de 
clares the right of men and women 
teach and lecture and carry on friendly 
converse.”’ 

But the real big and devastating kick of 
Bio-Psychology lies in its healing powers. 
Here are a few of the many things it ha 
cured: 

Arterio-sclerosis and nervous indigestion, suicidal 

mania, exhaustion, defective vision, epilepsy, 

palsy, asthma, deafness, goiter, kleptomania, 
omestic troubles, insanity, prostate trouble, 
rheumatism, universal arthritis, shell shock, 
tosis and colitis, fever, panic, dementia praccox, 
imbecility, tuberculosis. 
These I take from Dr. Taylor's own list, 
which, unfortunately, is much too long 
for complete citation. Here is a thankful 
line from a happy Taylor alumnus: 


I received the diploma, and it is fine. . . . 
removed two goiters. 


Have 


Here is another: 
A lady who had ordered her attorney to draw di- 
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proceedin against her husband took up 
y ovo of Bie Ps chology and soon withdrew 
the proceedings an has lived happily with her 
husband ever since. 


And here is one more: 


An insane man escaped from the State Asylum; 
he was a dementia praccox of the lethargic and 
taciturn type. After a few lessons in Bio-Psy- 
chology, he became normal and went to work. 


In the Taylor archives at Chattanooga 
the signed originals of all these testi- 
monials may be found. There you will also 
discover a file loaded with eulogies by the 
mayor of Chattanooga, and by hordes of 
MD.’s, housewives, dentists, psychoan- 
alysts and men of God. 


Ill 


The further south one strays, the more 
marvellous the New Psychology seems to 
be. When one gets to Jacksonville, Fla., it 
becomes a science which ushers “‘right 
into your Consciousness a flood of bright, 
daring, two-fisted new hopes for the 
Future.” This is the stuff sold at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Psychology, a house of 
learning chartered by the State of Florida, 
and now under the guidance of Judge 
Daniel A. Simmons, ‘‘famed as a psycholo- 
gist, a scientist and a jurist,"’ and Mr. 
Edwin C. Coffee, ‘‘master psychologist and 
tained psychoanalyst.’’ Oddly enough, 
it has no highfalutin cognomen like Bio- 
Psychology, but is known simply as the 
Realization System. Its aims, too, are 
quite simple: 

To tear down the barriers between you and the 
RESULT GETTER, your Subconscious Mind, let 
the sunlight stream in, and speedily, joyously put 
that new found Miracle Mind to work—doing 


for you all the glorious things your heart has 
long wished for. 


While the American Institute of Florida 
awards only a Pr.P. degree (Practical Psy- 
thologist), it is nonetheless absolutely 
scientific, and proves it by sending out a 
lengthy questionnaire to its prospective 

ients. Here are just a few of the questions: 


Are you married? 
How old are you? 
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What kind of literature do you read? 

Have you read much on the subject of Psy- 
chology? 

Have you received any personal instruction in 
it? 

Will you agree that you will never knowingly 
use the truths about to be given into your pos- 
session for the injury of any other in? 

Will you agree to report in detail . . . the suc- 
cessful outcome of your different uses of the 
Realization System? 


The Realization System is also more up- 
to-date than Bio-Psychology in that it 
makes much greater use of the Freudian 
thought, or at least its terminology: 

There constantly resides within you a mind that 

is very wise and very powerfully constructive. 

This mind is something entirely apart from the 

mind which you consciously use in your everyday 

affairs. .. . You bably know that I am a 

psychologist [#.¢., Judge Daniel A. Simmons]. In 

the language of Psychology, the mind that 
builds, sustains, repairs and operates the body is 
called the Subconscious Mind. 


The chief mission of the Florida Sorbonne 
is to help every customer ‘‘actually to 
communicate with his Subconscious Mind, 
and to draw upon it for the things he 
wants.'’ This is important, for you can't 
“ignore your Subconscious Mind,’’ and 
also because “‘ignorance of the existence 
and power of the Subconscious Mind is 
responsible for a// the failures and half- 
successes in the world.’ Here is the In- 
stitute’s way of helping the studiosus to 
‘come to himself through a realization of 
the majesty of his indwelling wisdom and 
power’: 
When you retire at night, make yourself thor- 
oughly comfortable and assume your favorite 
position for sleep. Think for a few minutes of the 
wonderful mind within you, of how it built your 
body from its beginning, and how it is still sus- 
taining and operating it. Think of all the miracles 
it performs . . . and realize that such wisdom must 


be able to direct all your other affairs. Then 
whisper these words many times: 

I CAN BE WELL, SUCCESSFUL AND HAPPY. 
Whisper them slowly, pausing an instant at each 
of the words, well, successful, and happy, in order 
to comprehend their full meaning. When you get 
too sleepy to whisper the words any more, which 
will be very soon, just think them till you fall 
asleep. 


The student is also given a bit of home- 
work to be done in the morning before 
breakfast: 
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In the morning when you awake, and before you 
get out of bed, say to yourself a number of times: 


DAY BY DAY, HOUR BY HOUR, I GROW 
HEALTHIER, HAPPIER AND YOUNGER. 


This may seem to scoffers to be a mere 
echo of the late M. Coué, but it is im- 
portant for the novice to use the exact 
formula prescribed by the Institute. 

They are carefully worked out in compliance with 


powerful subconscious laws, so that there is magic 
and danger in any attempt to change or vary them. 


Particularly, beware of the Law of Re- 
versed Effort. This makes its appearance 
when the student says “I am well, success- 
ful and happy’’ instead of ** I can be well, 
successful and happy.’’ The results, ac- 
cording to Judge Simmons, are always 
disastrous: 

Any disease with which you may be afflicted 

would be aggravated, your business problems 

would become more harassing, and your mind 


filled with doubts and forebodings as to the 
future. 


But if one is careful, and if, also, one has 
paid the requisite tuition fee of ‘‘$25, 
payable in full now,"’ or *‘$30, payable 
$5 now and $5 per month,”’ everything 
will turn out all right. Indeed, the vaults 
of the Institute are bursting with thankful 
epistles from satisfied students. For ex- 
ample: 
Practical Psychology is transforming my simple 


daily life from the depths of pain and misery to a 
feeling of Heaven on earth. 


Here’s one from a man who ‘“‘works for a 
pay-check”’: 
I wanted to grt off the position I was on and go 


on to the road. For the past two weeks I have been 
traveling. Oh, it works! I thank you! 


But here's one of the most glowing of them 
all. It is from a business man: 


I have effected the cure of constipation, insomnia 
and pyorrhea of my teeth. 


The new mind science is also spreading 
its beneficent influences in the Middle West 
In St. Louis, for example, there is the Col- 
lege of Divine Metaphysics, which, though 
its name gives no Clue, is really one of the 
most prosperous and up-to-the-minute 


psychology seminaries in the country, | 
is “‘incorporated under the laws of th 
State of Missouri . . . as an educations! 
institution for the purpose of fosterj 
education along the lines of Psychology 
and Metaphysics.’’ It has a large faculty 
and a learned president by the name of 
Professor William H. Woodfin, AM 
Ph.D., D.D. The College conducts resident 
and correspondence courses, and its “ 
portunities have recently been broadened 
by the establishment in Europe of two 
branches." Appealing only to customers 
of high moral standing and with advanced 
I.Q.’s, it has a varied curriculum. A cus. 
tomer may choose among three degrees, 
viz., Doctor of Psychology (Ps.D.), Doctor 
of Metaphysics (Ms.D.), and Doctor of 
Divinity (D.D.). If he doesn’t care about 
a degree, he may pay fifty dollars fora 
thirty-three-lesson course in Metaphysical 
Healing. For this he gets only a diploma, 
but if he chooses he may call himself a 
P.T., which means Practitioner of Truth. 
Under certain conditions a student may, 
upon payment of the requisite fees, acquire 
all three doctorates in addition to the 
P.T. Usually, however, the Ps.D. is the 
most sought. To get it the candidate must 
engorge all the wisdom offered in Mets- 
physical Healing and in Business Psychol- 
ogy, though for the latter he may substitute 
the Master Key course. All this costs only 
about $100. If, to any, this price seems 4 
bit steep, let him think for a moment what 
he gets in return: 
Were you to secure these three degrees from a 
regular old school, college or university, you 
would have to be away from home. You 
spend railroad fare. You would have to rent 4 
room, pay board, purchase books, pay tuition, 
and stop your income or salary by attending such 
school. . . . The final cost would be five or six 
thousand dollars. 

With our college extension courses you study 
at home in your spare time, you are with your 
loved ones, your salary and income go right 00 
uninterrupted, you have no room rent, railroad 
fare or board to pay. This greatly reduces your 
expense in obtaining a degree through our college. 
The College of Divine Metaphysics al- 

ways does its share. Some of its courses ate 
unique, and touch upon matters unhe 
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of even in Chattanooga. Here, for instance, 
ae a few of the things studied by the 
student of the Psychology of Business 
Success, under Dr. Joseph Perry Green: 


Material Success 
Unswerving Perseverance 
The Silence ; 
The Silence (continued ) 
Fundamentals of Self-Faith 
The Development of a Powerful Mind 
Initiative, Ideals and Practical Methods (3 Parts) 
ludicious Advertising 
tuition (4 Parts) 
The Master Man 
Demonstration of Sales 
The Metaphysical Truth about Money 
The Money Consciousness 
The Enlarged Money Consciousness 


And here are some of the tit-bits offered 


in Social Science, a twenty-dollar course: 


Compatibility 
Compatibility (continued ) 
Courtship (2 Parts) 

Love 


The Engagement 


Marriage . 
Marriage (continued ) 
Marriage and Glorious Children 
iage and Post-Natal Culture 
Sex and Physical Regeneration (3 Parts) 
Causes of Divorce. 


The Master Key course, arranged by Prof. 
Charles F. Haanel, is divided into two 
dozen instalments. Here are some of its 
more important parts: 


How and why the operations of the mind are 
carried on by two parallel modes of activity. 

Tells what it is which controls that which you 
call yourself. 

How to create and re-create. 

Idealization, visualization, concentration, and 
manifestation. 

Knowledge of cause and effect is power, and 
wealth is the offspring of power. 

The Universal can act only through —the in- 
dividual; man is the channel for its activity. 

Health is based on the law of vibration. 


But the College is really at its best in 


its high-powered pedagogical technique. 
Here is a brief description of its modus 
operandi : 


THE SILENT HOUR 


Each morning at nine o'clock, Standard Central 
time, the personnel of the College of Divine Meta- 
physics meets in the office of the president for a 
twenty-minute period of Silence. At this time our 

ts go out to our students and correspond- 
ents throughout the world. . . . We know we 
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reach and help our people everywhere. . . . By 
taking part in this service, you will help to com- 
plete a circle of love and goodwill which encom- 
passes the world. You will be greatly benefited 
yourself. . . . All those who have requested our 
assistance are especially remembered. 


Unfortunately, this pedagogical method 
is still in the experimental stage. Hence no 
definite statistics of results are available. 


IV 


But the real king-pin of all the Republic's 
up-and-doing schools of Psychology is to 
be found, not in St. Louis nor even in 
Jacksonville or Chattanooga, but in the 
great city of New York. I refer to the 
famous Pelman Institute of America, Inc., 
with its learned faculty and its 650,000 
successful alumni. 

In a general way the wares of the Pelman 
Institute are much the same as those of any 
other up-to-date psychology mill, but in 
its own particular field of Scientific Mind 
Training, it really stands incomparable. 
Bigger and better than any other similar 
institution in America, it has branch 
schools in England, Sweden, France, India, 
and South Africa. In the early days Pel- 
manism was restricted to memory training 
and concentration, but today the Institute 
broadcasts almost as many brands of 
psychology as are inscribed on the im- 
mortal Chattanooga list. Pelmanism, it 
appears, “‘is the one known course in 
Applied Psychology . . . that builds minds 
as a physical instructor builds muscle."’ 
The course is thorough and complete, 
and includes, beside a beautiful diploma, 
many inspiring and ‘‘understandable lessons 
that can be grasped by the average man 
with an average education.’’ Beginning 
with First Principles, it reveals to the 
customer all the secrets of Knowledge and 
the Senses, Mental Connection, Personality, 
and the Subconscious. There are many 
other pleasing features, such as a Money- 
Back-Guarantee, a Confidential Question- 
naire, and a Permanent Service Bureau. 
Naturally, such things appeal to forward- 
looking people, and so, ‘‘in one month 
alone,’ men and women of more than 108 
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‘trades, professions and occupations en- 
rolled"’ for work in the Limitless Mind. 
These 108 included actresses, army officers, 
artists, bank-tellers, blacksmiths, clergy- 
men, chiropractors, coal operators, diplo- 
mats, funeral directors, estimators, 
meteorologists, osteopaths, tree surgeons, 
tailors, stage directors, authors, and valets. 
Though the Pelman school awards no 
doctorate, its alumni are nonetheless very 
loyal. Grateful letters have been received 
from all over the globe, and from such 
eminent men as Granville Barker, ‘‘actor 
manager and playwright;"’ Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, ‘‘philosopher, stylist, 
scholar and man of letters’; the Hon. 
George Lunn, once Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York; H.R.H. Prince Charles of 
Sweden, Sir Harry Lauder, and Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, the inventor of companionate 
marriage. So bulging with thankful epistles 
are the stack-rooms of the Institute that 
its faculty was constrained to invent a 
handy key-system to save time in consult- 
ing them. Thus, G 26171 is an alumnus 
who is now a chauffeur with ‘‘a definite 
aim in life’’; C 8370 is a department 
manager who was ‘‘complimented on his 
Efficiency;’’ N 10017 is an embryo medico 
who is ‘‘a drifter no longer’’; and W 22563 
is a pedagogue who ‘“‘found Auto-Sug- 
gestion a tremendous help in rearranging 
his life." 


V 


The big mills, of course, are not the only 
disseminators of the New Mind Science. 
In addition, there are thousands of in- 
dividual scientists who have climbed so 
high in knowledge that they are uni- 
versities all by themselves. In this brief 
monograph, of course, only the top- 
notchers can be mentioned. All of them 
have written books. Not a few contribute 
regularly to Psychology. And as sidelines 
most of them conduct correspondence 
courses. Such a whale is Professor C. 
Franklin Leavitt, M.D., of Chicago, a 
prolific author anda steady advertiser in 


Psychology. Dr. Leavitt has tossed off 
scientific tomes, his more important ones 
being *“The Laws of Self-Development," 
‘Mental and Physical Ease and Su. 
premacy,’’ and ‘“The Study of the Mind.” 
The first of these is his best money-getter 
Containing some fifteen sections, it ‘com. 
prises the most complete and comprehen. 
sive work"’ on 


How to Psycho-Analyze Yourself 

How to Scientifically Apply Auto-Suggesti 
How to Remold Yourself a 
How to be a True Success 


Being a medical man as well as a psycho- 
logue, Dr. Leavitt is also privy to such 
things as 

The Mystery of Cure 

The Healing Mysteries 

Mental Causes of Disease 

Mental Attitude toward Sex 

Influencing the Unconscious 

Telepathic Curative Helps 


All Cures are Self-Helps 
The Rationale of Cure 


Dr. Leavitt's real genius, however, is 
revealed not in his books, but in his 
“What Can We Do For You?”’ column, 
which is a monthly feature of Psychology. 
Here the doctor shows himself to be almost 
as omniscient as the celebrated Rev. Dr. 
Cadman, the oracle of the New York 
Herald Tribune, the only real difference be- 
tween them being that Dr. Leavitt deals, 
not with matters of faith and morals, but, 
as he says, with the ‘‘unreasonable FEARS, 
such as Self-Consciousness, Worry, In- 
feriority Complexes, Apprehension and 
lack of self-confidence in general pertaining 
to social, domestic or business life; Un- 
happiness, Domestic Troubles, Habits, 
Stammering."’ The doctor has had “a 
active practice in this specialty for twenty- 
one years.’ He writes: 


You perhaps have been in doubt regarding the ns 
ture of YOUR troubles. To those who purchase my 
zoo-page book, ‘‘SELF-MASTERY ROUGH 
UNDERSTANDING,” at the small price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, I will mail with the 
book my regular Analysis Blank, which will 
entitle you to a Preliminary Analysis of Y 
case, without charge. And I want you to 

this service will be most confidential and that the 
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blank will come direct to me and not be opened 
by another. You can discuss your most intimate 


If I fail to reprint the Leavitt Analysis 
Blank in detail, it is not because it isn’t 
a marvel, but simply because it’s not the 
best in the field. The real master here is 
Dr. John Stewart Connet, a Bio-Psycho- 
logue of Philadelphia. This doctor also 
advertises in Psychology. He knows all 
about Freud, Jung and Adler. He says: 


nality IS plastic! It is subject to 
Teidingiial fencticos ca gland secretions. 
, in turn, are subject to environmental, 
chemical and mental influences and are potentially 
within your control! A Bio-Psychological-An- 
alysis will give you HOPE, COURAGE and a 
sense of responsibility . . . to overcome the ob- 
stacles which are preventing you from possessing 
HEALTH, SUCCESS, and HAPPINESS. 
Are you ill? Afflicted in any way? Does your 
case seem hopeless? Nothing upon this earth is 
hopeless! . . . Let me diagnose your case. . . 


The usual charge is $25, but if you 
“seize this opportunity’’ Dr. Connet will 
accept $5. In return you are required to fill 
out the Connet Bio-Psychological Analysis 
Questionnaire. This is a four-page sheet, 
with some eighty questions for males and 
females, and two dozen extra ones for the 
latter. The following are some of the more 


important: 
What is your number ? 
Are you a success? 
Is your skin clear? 
Do you have flat feet or high arches? 
Are your fingers long, short, slender or spade-like? 
Is your nose long, short, pug, or hooked? 
ne lips thin, thick, pale, rosy, curling or 
? 


Do you have hair on your arms and legs? 
Do you have hair on your back or chest? 
Are you bald? 
Any false teeth? 
Were your parents nervous? 
Have you suffered matrimonial infelicities? 
Have you a sex problem? Give particulars. 

is your custom in regard to baths? 
What is your religious faith? 

do you love most of all others? 

Do you have headaches? Where? 


And here are a few of the milder Special 
Questions for Women: 


Have you leucorrhea? 

your sexual organs in normal condition? 
Were your labors hard? 
Did you ever have a fright in regard to childbirth? 
Do you loathe men? 


The doctor lists a batch of more than a 
hundred ills. You are expected to “‘draw 
a circle around any of these named that 
you have had."’ Here are a few: 
Brain trouble, Kidney trouble, Constipation, 
Dysentery, Bladder trouble, Goiter, Liver 
Splotches, Fallen Stomach, Fallen Arches, Epi- 
lepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, Sex Impotency, Hyper- 
sensitive Sex Glands, Disappointments, Unsatis- 
fied hunger for a ana » Mental incapacity, 
Brain storms, Alcoholic Appetite, Diarrhea, 
Hysterias, Kleptomania, Stage fright, Fatigue. 
Another great master of the New Mind 
Science is Edmund Shaftesbury, a pioneer 
who was even ‘‘forty years ago a student 
of the human mind."’ By long and diligent 
research Prof. Shaftesbury has developed 
what he calls Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism. Two score years ago he first 
‘‘applied his discoveries,’’ but he played 
safe and did it ‘‘secretly in his own circle 
of friends.’ His results were astonishing. 
Indeed, ‘‘his methods seemed to have the 
power of almost instantly transferring 
people into entirely new human beings.”’ 
Great men came to him. His students and friends 
embraced such names as Gladstone, Queen Vic- 


toria, Edwin Booth, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Cardinal Gibbons. 


His early students, however, were all 
‘‘people who could pay $25 or $50 each for 
instruction books.’’ But today competition 
is much stiffer, and so the learned professor 
has cut his price ‘‘within the reach of all 
—$3.'’ For this sum you get exactly what 
Queen Victoria got—and more, since just 
the other day ‘‘Shaftesbury . . . consented 
to reveal new discoveries never before put 
into print.’” His students 

quickly become masters of a singular power to at- 

tract others, not by loud argument, but rather by 

some subtle, insinuating power that sways men’s 
minds and emotions. They are able to play on 
people's feelings just as a skilled violinist plays 
upon a violin. 
Folks, so he states, are ‘‘never the same"’ 
after reading his Message. 


Their manner changes. The tone of their voice, 
the expression in their eyes, yes, even their actual 
features seem to change. They seem to grow more 
cultured and refined. Their eyes . . . become clear, 
expressive, luminous as a crystal sphere. The voice 
grows rich, resonant, mellow as a golden bell. 
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There appear to be only a few things 
that Prof. Shaftesbury and his Mind 
Science can't do. These, grace 2 Dieu, have 
all been taken care of by Professor Charles 
F. Winbigler, Ph.M., also an advertiser in 
Psychology. As the author of *‘Self-Healing 
through Auto-Suggestion,’’ this Master of 
Philosophy is probably the first one in 
the Republic to utilize Scientific Psychol- 
ogy in the permanent cure of insomnia, 
impatience, anger, passion, indecision, and 
CONSTIPATION. (The italics are not 
mine. ) 


VI 

But if the aspirant to the psychological 
arcanum wants to be really scientific, he 
can do: no better than to buy himself 
a Psycho-Phone—the Latest Triumph of 
Science. This is a machine which ‘‘enables 
you to direct and control . . . the creative 
power of the unconscious mind.’’ The 
Psycho-Phone is really only a victrola with 
a *‘time clock motor for starting.’’ There 
are two models, both portable and selling 
for $190 each. With each the customer gets 
a batch of records. Just before going to 
bed he puts on a record and the machine 
does the rest. 


It talks to you for a few minutes every hour while 
you sleep. Your unconscious mind accepts every 
suggestion that is impressed on it when the 
conscious mind is thus out of the way, and ac- 
re these suggestions as the specifications, after 
which it then controls your life. The form and 
substance of the suggestions made and their cor- 
rect rhythmetic repetition is all important to get 
the desired results. 


Here are some of the Psycho-Phone records 
now available: 


PROSPERITY (for getting money, success, pros- 
rity and power). 

HEALTH, HAPPINESS & HARMONY (for get- 
ting these things). 

INSPIRATION Cor developing genius and ability 
to do things). 

HEALING (for any kind of sickness). 

NORMAL WEIGHT (for reducing fat or increas- 
ing weight). 

MATING (for attracting and holding the ideal 


mate). 
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NORMALITY (for increasing vitality and cop. 
recting of all sex perversions). 
STAMMERING (for the development of fluent 


os 
LIFE EXTENSION (for extending your life span 
to the Biological limit). 


There is a special model for cases “where 
secret or personal matters are to be treated,” 
This one repeats everything in low tong 
‘not heard outside the room.’’ But if eye, 
this would be hazardous, the sleeper may 
use it “‘with earphones and be absolutely 
private.’” The Psycho-Phone is “‘the link 
that connects us with the great Creative 
Intelligence of the universe."’ 

If you cannot afford a Psycho-Phone, 
the best thing for you to do is to buy 
copy of Psychology, which costs only a 
quarter at any news-stand. The magazine 
is a direct route to a thorough knowled 
of all the latest tricks of the New Psychol- 
ogy. Beside containing articles by Watson, 
Prince, Brill, Stern and Dr. Frank Crane, it 
also has uplifting editorials from the gifted 
pen of Dr. Henry Knight Miller, who tells 
his clients that *‘the world is yours: life is 
glorious, full, free,’’ but who somewhere 
else also wisely reminds them that “for 
your soul's sake refuse to believe anything 
which shuns the light of the most insistent 
analysis and investigatioa.”’ 

In this scientific spirit Psychology operates 
the Long Island Summer School of Psychol- 
ogy at Sea Cliff, L. I. It also runs a direct- 
ory of Psychology Clubs organizing every 
day in all the up-and-coming towns 
throughout the Republic. Its latest in- 
novation, while somewhat undemocratic, 
since it is meant primarily for employers, 
club presidents, and organization heads, 
is the installation of a Speakers’ Bureau. 
By this organization, Psychology hopes to 
spread the Message by sending “‘trained 
and scientific’’ speakers to address ‘‘busi- 
ness and sales organizations, clubs, s0- 
cieties, parent teachers associations, groups 
of every sort inspired by the urge for that 
truest culture which is self-expression. 
... "In the end, I am sure, even Rotary 
and Kiwanis will become cognizant of the 

New Mind Science. 




















EDITORIAL 


by diligent search, no course in honor 

is offered by any of the American 
universities. Foreign exchange, Middle 
English, show-card writing, the Kantian 
epistemology and the touch system of type- 
writing are taught in all of them, and all, 
or neatly all, have seminars in cornet- 
playing, the use of the bayonet and 
Christian morals, but in none is there a 
rt of honor. The subject, I suppose, 

is thought to have a somewhat indelicate 
smack: the very word, to Americans, sug- 
gests the anatomical integrity of the 
human female, of which the less said, in 
these antinomian later days, the better. 
Nevertheless, honor remains an important 
matter to every man, whether he has had 
the advantage of a university training or 
not, and so I argue herewith that its 
indelicacy ought to be disregarded, as the 
indelicacy of the chromosomes (that is, 
outside the academies of Tennessee and 
Mississippi) has been disregarded. No man 
can go through life without taking 
thought, now and then, of questions of 
honor. Not even a Prohibition agent, a 
Congressman or an officer of Marines can 
purge himself of such wayward fancies 
altogether, try as he will. He may ram the 
Ten Commandments down into his un- 
conscious so deeply that nothing remains 
of them on the level of behavior save a 
smell of violets, and he may scorn and hoot 
at the codes of ethics so elaborately drawn 
up by the realtors, the master plumbers, 
the newspaper editors, the doctors, the 
lawyers and the certified public account- 
ants, but he can never get through life 
without giving heed, anon and anon, to 
what is seemly and decent in one of his 
condition. Men even practise a sort of 
honor in their dealings with women: there 


S par as I have been able to discover 


are lies that they falter to tell, and telling, 
regret with vague blushes. In their dealings 
with one another they must be honorable 
or perish: that is the immemorial law of 
the pack. There is honor, as the sagacious 
long ago observed, even among thieves. 
Nay, even among policemen. 

But the young man emerging from 
adolescence in this happiest of republics 
finds no text upon the subject to guide him, 
and no professor to hear and resolve his 
difficulties. Going with a problem of 
honor to his accustomed instructors, he 
will only hear a warning that metaphysical 
speculations are dangerous to military 
preparedness and the investment securities 
business. Consulting his father, he will be 
put on trial for Bolshevism, and maybe 
withdrawn forthwith from the contami- 
nating halls of learning. Turning to his 
pastor, he will hear a homily on the evils 
of necking, and go home with a depressing 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘What Every Young 
Man Should Know,” full of horrible por- 
traits of gummata. Nor will he get much 
more light from his comrades, for most of 
them will be from Christian homes, and 
so their nascent notions of honor will be 
corrupted by the dogmas of the prevailing 
morals, by theology out of enlightened 
self-interest. Is it honorable to tell on a 
girl? Obviously not. Even a Methodist 
bishop, if commanded to do it by God, 
would probably signify his reluctance by 
doing it in an anonymous letter. But is it 
honorable to tell on a bootlegger? Here the 
matter grows vastly more difficult. The 
law plainly says that it is, and behind the 
law is the nation that the Fathers fought 
and bled for, and behind the nation is its 
honor. Is the United States, then, a 
bounder? The question is full of un- 
pleasantness. 
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Beset by such difficulties, and with no 
sound book to guide him, the young 
American is forced to resort to induction 
from his observations—a frail device, for 
in a country hag-ridden by moral impera- 
tives things are seldom what they seem. 
He sees stewed Prohibitionists all about 
him, and he quickly notices a vast dis- 
crepancy between the words of the mag- 
nificoes of his world—for example, the 
president of his university—and their 
scarcely concealed acts. Glancing higher, 
he is puzzled by the conflict between the 
announced principles and observable acts 
of men yet more eminent. There ensues an 
uncomfortable disquiet in his heart. He is 
pained first by the suspicion that men are 
not all they ought to be, and he is wracked 
later on by doubts that the code they pro- 
fess to follow is really sound. If it were, 
then they would really execute its man- 
dates, or, at all events, make a serious 
effort to do so. Thus life becomes mysteri- 
ous to this young man, and full of pains. 
His hormones alone give him many a bad 
quarter of an hour, but worse still are the 
questionings of his conscience. 


II 


What he needs is a handbook setting down 
precisely, under appropriate rubrics, not 
what the elders of his class say, but what 
they actually do. He doesn’t want to be a 
bounder, as bounderism is understood 
among them, but neither does he want to 
be a prig. That composing such a hand- 
book would present difficulties I do not 
presume to deny; on the contrary, I have 
already called attention to the incon- 
veniences that accompany inductive reas- 
oning in its field. But those inconveniences, 
I suppose, must be faced and surmounted, 
for the inductive method is the only one 
that will give the inquiring youngster any 
useful help. He doesn’t want to know what 
ought to be done—say by angels and arch- 
angels. What he wants to know is what 
is done—by men of the sort he hopes to 
be himself later on. 


Such a treatise would not only be of 
high utility; it would also have a fine 
raciness, especially if it were confined tp 
American examples. For the code of hong 
that now prevails in the Federal Union 
whether among public men or among 
private men, is full of odd and puckish 
provisions, many of them unmatched apy. 
where else in the world. We have gl 
learned of late, for example, that it js 
perfectly possible to be both a Unite 
States Senator and a confessed liar. The 
revelation was made by the Hon. Simeog 
D. Fess, A.B., A.M., LL.B., LLD,, of 
Ohio, one of the most noble specimens of 
American manhood in the Senate. He is; 
32° Freemason and an eminent Methodist 
layman. He has been a college president 
and a professor of history. Yet he is also 
a liar by his own free confession, and no 
one has so much as hinted that the fact 
makes him ineligible for his high office. 
Nor does anyone—save a few agents of the 
Beer Trust—allege that he is disqualified 
by the fact that he has accepted retainers 
from the Anti-Saloon League. 

Here is an example of American honor 
as a going concern that surely ought to be 
studied in the colleges. The great Repub 
lican party, having chosen Dr. Fess to 
make the key-note speech at Kansas City, 
has given formal ratification to his concept 
of veracity. He is approved by Dr. Coolidge, 
he is approved by Dr. Hoover, and he is 
approved by all the rest. No man in history 
has ever received a more impressive ¢t- 
dorsement; put beside it the support given 
to St. Louis and the Cid seems scattered 
and equivocal. I therefore propose that Dr. 
Fess be anatomized in the halls of learning 
to teach the undergraduates the principles 
of American honor, as June bugs and lilies 
are anatomized to teach them the facts of 
sex hygiene. If he is a man of honor, 
appears by the record, then the elements 
which enter into him should be exposed 
and studied. All young men, soon or lat, 
have to learn lying, if only to avoid 
bigamy. Here is a chance to master the 
ethical principles which inform it, as they 
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have been demonstrated in practise by a 
confidant of Presidents. 

In the career of certain other statesmen 
now in power at Washington there is 
abundant further material for the student. 
I point, for example, to the case of the 
Hon. Andy Mellon. Not long ago the 
Hon. James Couzens, of Michigan, enter- 
tained the Senate with an interesting 
discourse upon Andy's high deeds in the 
feld of honor. Unfortunately, his remarks 
were couched in hostile terms, and bore the 
rancor of a man stung by the income tax. 
A professor of honor would do the thing 
in amore seemly and philosophical man- 
ner. His scientific calm would prevent him 
indulging in raucous cries against Andy's 
transactions with such men as the Hon. 
Mr. Vare and Elder Will H. Hays. Who 
will say, indeed, that in the latter matter 
he showed any moral obliquity? Hasn't 
Dr. Thomas J. Walsh himself praised his 
conduct as “‘highly creditable’’? In any 
case, creditable or not, it was obviously 
within the bounds of American rules of 
honor, for no denunciation of it has come 
from anyone save the Hon. Couzens and a 
few highly dubious Democrats, all of them 
with something to sell. 


Ill 


From it one is tempted to deduce a fun- 
damental rule of American honor: that a 
statesman’s duty to his party transcends 
his obligation to his oath of office. His 
relations to his party, in fact, take on a 
sort of fiduciary character; he is bound to 
it almost as a lawyer is bound to a client. 
Thus Andy was guilty of no dishonor when 
he kept Elder Hays’ sinister confidences to 
himself. He was aware that Dr. Walsh and 
company were eager to know what he 
knew, and he was also aware that it was his 
sworn public and official duty to tell them. 
But he remained mum. That is, until— 

Here, unluckily, I find myself somewhat 
puzzled. If it was honorable for Andy to 
hold his mouth until he was put on the 
stand, then how and why did it become 


honorable for him to blab afterward? I 
confess that the problem baffles me. Does 
the risk of going to jail for perjury relieve 
a statesman of his obligations? Or is there 
a difference between a lie by inference, 
carrying no penalty, and a lie bold and 
bald, carrying the menace of the hoose- 
gow? My private inclination would be to 
put the latter higher, and in that theory I 
am supported by the example of the late 
King Edward VII of England, who lied on 
the stand to save a woman, looking the 
admiring judge straight in the eye. But 
America is not England, nor is Andy so 
loose a fish as Edward. The whole question 
deserves to be investigated by the learned. 
Suppose Andy, instead of coughing up on 
the stand, had continued to profess igno- 
rance of Elder Hays’ pianissimo prowlings, 
and had been caught by Walsh and turned 
over to the secular arm? Suppose he had 
actually gone to jail, as his lodge brother 
Sinclair will probably do toward the end 
of the century? Would he have forfeited 
his seat in the Coolidge Cabinet and his 
name as an honorable man? Or would Dr. 
Coolidge have continued to admire him, 
and Dr. Fess with him? 

In countries laboring under monarchy 
the Sovereign is the fount of honor. What 
he does is honorable ipso facfo, just as it is 
lawful constitutionally and orthodox the- 
ologically. Under republics, I daresay, the 
President takes his place. If so, then I can 
only say that I do not envy the first pro- 
fessor of morals who sets up his booth in 
America—that is, if he begins his re- 
searches with the sitting Chief Executive. 
For in Dr. Coolidge’s exploits in the field 
of honor there are many prodigies, and 
not a few mysteries. He has shown sub- 
tlety, originality, and a degree of virtuosity 
almost bordering on the magical. I surely 
do not envy the honorologist who will 
have to make a coherent fabric of the 
tangled skeins of his relations to Denby, 
Daugherty, Mellon and the Hon. Ned 
McLean. It is an inquiry that, when it 
comes to be made, will strain brains. As 
for me, I discreetly pass it up. 4H. L. M. 














THE GIVER OF LIFE 


BY JIM TULLY 


1s hair had once been red. That was 
H long ago. It was now a dismal 

yellowish-grey. But his eyebrows 
were still red. They overhung kindly, 
furtive, sad, and mocking eyes. 

They were panther-like eyes; in which 
defiance lurked behind somnolent sur- 
render. 

His name was Jonathon Maloney. He 
called himself Brother Jonathon. 

He always wore an immense hat, a dark 
well-tailored suit, and a long drooping 
mustache. His gloves and spats were of 
the same color as his suit. He was never 
without a large, gold-headed, ebony 
walking-stick. Engraved upon the gold 
were the words: 

To the Giver of Life 
From 
The Children of Chicago. 

He spoke in a deep, powerful, well- 
modulated voice. His English, in public, 
was nearly correct and always precise. 

An unabridged dictionary, a morocco- 
bound copy of some Materia Medica, a red 
volume on anatomy and an expensive Bible 
made up his traveling library. 

He called all his books Bibles and read 
them constantly. 

Brother Jonathon was the wealthiest 
man in the carnival world. He sent funds 
by registered mail to his bank every week. 
Penurious and profligate, he would haggle 
over a dime and take the loss of ten thou- 
sand dollars with a smile and a platitude. 

In wintry or Summer weather, on mud 
or pavement, he would walk for an hour 
or two each night—alone. 

He knew the names of the swinging 
constellations. 
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He often told fortunes with the aid of 
astrology. It relieved him at times of the 
monotony of medicine-selling. Rustic 
gazed wide-eyed as he spoke flippantly of 
Aquarius, Orion, and Telescopium. Point. 
ing heavenward, he would shout: “Ther 
is no room for petty vanity in the hearts 
of men who study the stars.”” 

In common with all mankind, he carried 
his half-truths seriously. 

He knew the Old Testament well. He 
spoke of the ancient prophets as though 
they were personal friends. 

Whenever he heard a strange word he 
looked it up in his dictionary. 

He talked glibly of the great of the 
earth. They, like the prophets, were his 
personal friends. 

John L. Sullivan and Grover Cleveland 
were his favorites. He would astonish 
people in small towns by saying, “'I told 
John not to fight Corbett when he did.” 
Then, sighing, ‘It was the one time he 
wouldn't listen to me."’ 

A country editor was often greeted with, 
“Grover told me that being President was 
about like running a newspaper—one 
to keep a lot of damn fools in line. I don't 
think any man ever appreciated the Amer 
ican newspaper and its diversified functions 
like Grover. I'll never forget the time he 
fell in the water at Buzzards Bay. Jo 

Jefferson and I pulled him out. A great 
man, Grover!"’ 

Brother Jonathon claimed to be of the 
landed gentry in Ireland. He was a mag 
nificent liar. If he happened to be talking 
to an Englishman he would say, ‘Yes, ys; 
we have a lot in common—my mother was 
English—she married my father when be 
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> was on a vacation from Trinity College. 


The Maloneys, you know, were long 
pillars of the state in Ireland. Edmund 
Burke relied a great deal on the Maloneys.”’ 

If the new acquaintance were a French- 
man: “Marvelous people, the French—my 
mother was from Tours—I owe all my 
success to my French sense of humor. 
What was it Voltaire said? ‘If there were 
no French, God would have to invent 


When introduced he would always say, 
“Call me Brother Jonathon.’* Then, with 
reverence, “The Giver of Life.”’ 

He was the world’s great democrat. He 
daimed admixture with all the races of 
the earth. Oriental, Judean, Ethiopian— 
all had some connection with him—in his 
conversation. 

He was a genius in diplomacy. His gifts 
were such that if allowed a greater scope 
he might have poured oil on the troubled 
waters of the world. He would dominate 
ay gathering with his poise, tact and 
personality. 

He made use of all these qualities by 
being a patent-medicine faker. 

At times one felt that his mind was full 
ofcant. Diplomat and hypocrite, he seemed 
to believe in his nostrums. There were 
other times when one was not so sure. 

He was all things to all men—and more 
than that to women. But no priest was 
ever so dogmatic as Brother Jonathon in 
his belief that in the purity of women was 
the salvation of the world. As in all great 
hypocrites, there was in him the muddle 
of the fanatic. 

As he conversed with one, into his 
panther-like eyes there would creep con- 
tempt, as though he had correctly meas- 
ued everything. 

He was fond of cats. They made their 
way to him in every town. 

“They're the greatest creatures in the 
world—they never let down the bars.”’ 

Among his close friends he was not so 
Greful of his English. His argot was of 

orld Europe, Australia and America. 

He called police informers narks, as 


they do in the London slums. His wife was 
always Storm and Strife—a term possibly 
from Australia. Men released from jail 
were sprung, and when he wrote a letter 
he always flew a kite. 

So accomplished was he as a circus and 
carnival linguist that he often conversed 
for hours in that idiom, without the use 
of a straight English phrase. 

Brother Jonathon’s wife was grey and 
worn. She wore a black jet bonnet. She 
alternated with two dresses—both but- 
toned tightly down the front. One was 
lavender; the other black. Her blunt, 
nail-bitten fingers projected red and white 
from black, half-fingered gloves. She was 
quiet, unassuming, self-effacing and self- 
sacrificing. 

Liquor was a passion with Brother 
Jonathon. He passed long hours in saloons. 

He preferred to drink beer directly out of 
the bottle. It was his method to allow all 
the bottles to stand on the bar when 
empty. He would pay the final score by 
counting them. When the bill came to an 
uneven sum, he would toss slightly under 
the amount on the bar and say, “‘I guess 
that’s near enough.”’ His effrontery usually 
startled the bartender into silence. 

If others in his party drank anything 
beside beer, he would have the bartender 
keep the amount on a tab. He would then 
argue over the sum until the bartender was 
in confusion. But instead of that gentleman 
being angry, he would more often be 
apologetic. Brother Jonathon would smile 
in a fatherly way and exclaim gently, 

“That's all right, my boy: we all make 
mistakes. The big men always admit them. 
In that way lies growth.”’ 

Umbrellas often hung carelessly on the 
bar. Brother Jonathon absent-mindedly 
walked away with more than two score 
during one rainy week. If detected, he 
would become elaborately apologetic. His 
sincerity was never doubted. Often the 
owner would treat Brother Jonathon to a 
drink. 

He used the umbrellas to good advantage. 
Bartenders, fair-ground managers, bag- 
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gage-agents and hotel proprietors received 
them as gifts. 

He would say, ‘‘Make things pay for 
things—we live in a trading age.’’ Then 
with a chuckle, ‘‘It’s all in the spirit of 
fun.” 

Brother Jonathon always advertised in 
the New York Clipper, ‘the showman’s 
Bible.’’ His advertisement was worded: 

BROTHER JONATHON wants swell dressers on 

and off. Versatile performers, song and dance 

people, magician, sister team, hoop roller, ven- 
triloquist. No boozers or chasers. No tickets 
unless I know you. I pay railroad fare after join- 
ing. Tourists save stamps. Ventriloquist must 
double in Punch. First part and afterpiece. Also 

a B. F. [blackface] comedian. Three Card Monty 

please write. All performers double on canvas. 

Rehearsal consisted of sitting around in 
a circle and running through the lines. 
Nothing was ever written. The carnival 
vagabonds knew their work by heart. 

In conversation he was grandiose and 
benevolent toward his employés. In reality 
he was a ruthless autocrat. 

His phobia’ was against what he called 
chasers—men in his company who sought 
the society of women in the towns they 
visited. They were strictly forbidden to do 
so. He levied fines against them constantly. 

From his judgment there was no appeal. 
The legality of his fines was never ques- 
tioned. He would often take back half a 
carnival vagabond's weekly salary. 


II 


Brother Jonathon had a big medicine show. 
The smaller shows had but one or two 
singers. They worked on an open lot or a 
side street. 

Brother Jonathon charged ten cents for 
standing room and twenty-five cents for 
Seats. 

The tourists mentioned in his advertise- 
ment were performers who would send for 
tickets if they wished to travel in that 
direction and then leave the train before 
reaching the show, thus making the rail- 
road fare. 

Brother Jonathon always considered the 
show a necessary evil to attract the crowd. 


His whole aim was to sell his medic 
It was a ‘‘spiritual, mental and : 
cure-all.’’ He called it Giver of Life. 

He had once sold the formula of a op, 
coction to a firm of patent-medicine may. 
facturers for ten thousand dollars, & 
bought worthless gold stock with th 
money. But when he talked of the tray. 
action— 

“Yes, yes—I own fifty-two percent 
the stock in Allevan's gold-mine out ip 
Death Crossing, Nevada. We have thre 
hundred men operating there now—mog 
satisfied miners you ever beheld—a thriy. 
ing community. I was there last Christmy 
and gave each family a bottle of Brothe 
Jonathon’s Giver of Life. Strange to say, 
those seeds planted out of kindness hay 
sprouted many oaks in that desert 
as it were. They keep sending and sending 
and sending for the Life Giver.” 

Brother Jonathon carried a broken-down 
physician with him during the Summe. 
A weak weed of humanity, this physicia 
lingered on year after year. Brother 
Jonathon picked him up each April, and 
dropped him each November. 

‘Dr. Fitzmaurice will never die—he's 
soaked in alcohol,’’ was Brother Jom 
thon’s estimate. 

All that was really left of the doctor 
was his diploma from a great medial 
college. It was by flaunting this medical 
shell that Brother Jonathon kept from th 
clutches of the law. 

The doctor seldom talked. He was never 
without his bottle, and was never in th 
foreground. He was known as Brother 
Jonathon’s secretary. 

Dr. Fitzmaurice spoke of Brother Johns 
thon as ‘‘the Doctor.”’ Little worms 0 
mockery crawled around the words. It was 
the way in which he showed contempt. 
He had once called him ‘‘a Napoleon d 
fakers."’ 

Brother Jonathan returned with a twisted 
smile, “You flatter Napoleon. He neve 
knew when to laugh—I do."’ 

That night he gave Dr. Fitzmaurice two 
quarts of old Kentucky Bourbon. 
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Brother Jonathon loved all that per- 
tained to medicine. Once, after a long walk 
upder the stars, he returned to Dr. Fitz- 
maurice with the words, ‘‘Doctor, I think 

have thrown a world away.” 

Dr. Fitzmaurice, with an empty bottle 
wdashaking hand, retorted, ‘‘No, doctor, 
the world has thrown me away—just like 
anempty bottle of Giver of Life."’ 

He rubbed his bottle with his thin 

and addressed Brother Jonathon: 

“What fools these mortals be!—ch, 
Dator? Perhaps you are wasting your life.” 

Brother Jonathon caught the scorn in 
the words but ignored it. Then smiling, 

Then they for sudden joy did weep, 
And I for sorrow sun 


That such a King should play Bo Peep, 
And go the fools among. 


He looked kindly at Dr. Fitzmaurice and 
theempty bottle, and continued: 

“Yes, yes, Doctor—perhaps we are 
both wasting our lives. Shakespeare knew 
the tragedy of genius: ‘It must go the fools 
among." "” 

Brother Jonathon always sent patients 
to Dr. Fitzmaurice. The doctor prescribed 
the Giver of Life for all ailments, including 
brain fever and the longing after immor- 


Brother Jonathon did not mingle with 
the crowd. Upon entering a strange town 
he would walk with precise dignity down 
the main street, his gold-headed cane 
tapping the sidewalk. 

He would introduce himself to the post- 
master, the mayor, and the leading trades- 
men. His list of small purchases was the 
same in each town. His engaging person- 
ality made him known. 

Never did he fail to placate the local 
doctors. He swam in a sea of medical 
inferences before them. If he did not gain 
their respect he at least made them submit 
to his personality. 

He had one sure way to win them. He 
would become ill and call in several of 
them for a conference over his condition. 
This method never failed. ‘‘In spite of my 
own years of medical research, I still have 


faith in my fellow physicians.’ This 
would appear in the local papers. 

A vaudeville act and the afterpiece fol- 
lowed his medicine talk. Brother Jonathon 
had discovered this method to be safe. In 
his early career many people had walked 
out on his medical oration when it was the 
last thing on the programme. 

He mixed his solution in a large wooden 
tub. He wore rubber gloves and a physi- 
cian’s white linen coat which reached to 
his knees. He tied a towel around his head, 
the ends of which hung down his back. 

There was a benignly happy expression 
on his face as he poured the medicine into 
scores of bottles. His wife washed and 
labeled the bottles. She allowed no one to 
talk to Brother Jonathon while he was at 
work. 

His formula contained three-fourths 
water. The rest was Epsom salts, powdered 
rhubarb, licorice powder, burnt sugar and 
wintergreen essence. 

“Water is the great healer—three- 
fourths of the earth's surface is water,’’ he 
often remarked. 

The performers could stay at a hotel if 
they paid their own way. Otherwise they 
slept in the medicine tent. 

If business was bad, Brother Jonathon 
would arrange with a local furniture dealer 
for a grand drawing. A complete bedroom 
or dining-room set would be offered as a 
prize to the person drawing the lucky 
ticket with a bottle of medicine. The 
drawings would take place after all the 
medicine possible had been sold. 

A vast crowd attended the grand draw- 
ing. The furniture would be on view in a 
prominent store window for days. Far in 
advance Brother Jonathon would arrange 
with a local person to ‘‘win’’ the prize. It 
was then turned back to the dealer, who 
profited by the advertising. 

The local person was given six bottles of 
the Giver of Life free. 

Just before leaving town, Brother Jona- 
thon would arrange with the local drug- 
stores to take many bottles of his product 
at half-price. 
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The ingredients mixed, the show would 
begin. The band blared. Song, dance, 
minstrel jokes, all manner of crude humor 
and sentimentality followed. Before the 
grand climax, Brother Jonathon would 
step upon the stage. He would time the 
suspense with which he was awaited. 
Scanning the audience carefully, he would 
talk in a confidential manner and cause 
loud laughter by giving a humorous nar- 
rative in which Lonesome Ed Farley 
figured. 

After the audience was through laughing 
over Farley's exploit, he would tell how 
he once saved Farley's life with Giver of 
Life. 

Taking a bottle from his assistant he 
would say, ‘Dear faithful Giver of Life— 
the never-failing!"’ 

Standing dramatically erect, his chest 
thrown back, his right hand laid flat across 
his heart, he would look longingly at the 
bottle and then at his performers. 

A few slight coughs, and his hand would 
come slowly from his heart and be raised 
in air. 

“Of course, lad--ces and gentlemen, you 
realize by now that my entire fortune and 
my whole soul is wrapt up within this 
blessed medicine. To improve the health 
of humanity is my unerring motive. And 
in so doing I have gathered together this 
incomparable band of musicians of the 
first grade."’ 

The musicians would bow. 

“They are a high salaried group of 
people who have played before kings and 
society women the world over, as far as the 
land of the Zulus and Europe. It would 
interest you each and all to know that 
Sousa, the great band-leader, once played 
with my troupe in the early days. There is 
no such music as we give you—and all—to 
heal the sick—to keep comfort from the 
dying by robbing death of its terrors and 
assuaging the grief-stricken and the lowly.’ 

He held the bottle high above his head. 

“It is not for profit that medicine is sold 
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by me. In proof of this astonishing and 
altruistic fact I offer you this living, fing) 
and definite proof.”’ 

The left forefinger touched the lower 
portion of the bottle. 

“You will note that the price is her 
marked plainly that all who runs may 
read—two dollars—two dollars—lad~es 
and gentlemen—two dollars. By the ethic 
of medicine and mutual agreements of 
treaties and codicils between states and 
nations no man is allowed to mark such; 
price on a bottle of health-giving fluid 
unless by agreement of the world’s leading 
chemists and anthropologists, zodlogists 
and pedastical somnambulists, which in- 
cludes the various clergy and men of all 
creeds, unless—excuse my digression—that 
man has proven that which he sells js 
worth double the price, he cannot sell it, 
or mark it, even at that price. For, as you 
know, men of medical jurisprudence are 
men who believe and love humanity with 
their whole heart and soul. When I wasa 
young man studying the blessed art of 
healing this fact was indisputably borne in 
upon me by the loving care with which 
young physicians yet to be handled the 
dead bodies of their beloved kind in the 
dissection rooms, that you dear people 
might have the benefit of their tremendous 
knowledge of all the strange and inco- 
herent rivulets of life that a body con 
tains.” 

His words came faster. 

‘In the divine process of nature there 
is no need of death. It only comes through 
defiance of nature’s laws. Ignorant people 
often ask why the Great Ruler takes away 
the lives of little children, and so forth and 
so on. The answer is so simple as not to 
need an answer. It was the elders who ia 
their crass ignorance neglected thos 
children and failed to obtain for them the 
medicines which they so much needed.” 

He paused. 

‘But I wish to assure you, lad—ces and 
gentlemen, mine is not precisely a cure-all. 
You have many highly competent 
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THE GIVER OF LIFE 


city. Consult them, by all means—and 
ever lose sight of the God-given fact that 
the physician is your best friend. You must 
fin remember that our Blessed Saviour 
honored physicians by choosing one of 
them as a disciple—the learned Saint Luke 
ofhealing memory. I see you laughing over 
there, Brother. That is a fact. It is quite 

ible that others among the disciples 
were also physicians—for did not Christ 


| sy, ‘Physician, heal thyself’? That has 


often been misconstrued in these latter 
times. What the Saviour meant was that 

ysicians should one and all heal them- 
gives of little vanities and jealousies and 
work together for the good of mankind." 

No rustic head turned. No movement 
was made. The tall talker moved slowly 
up and down the platform, his hands be- 
hind his back, his head bowed low. It had 
the effect of an old lion walking slowly 
and majestically before an audience. 

The long arms went violently upward. 
He turned swiftly and faced the enraptured 

ing of health-seekers. 

“Icome before you as a friend, lad--ces, 
and gentlemen—as one who bears the balm 
of Gilead from out of Judea—the healer of 
hurt hearts and souls, of cold people hud- 
dling from the awful blasts of life and ever 
and anon shivering with the fare-thee- 
wells. I am the bearer of phosphorescent 
and beautifully burning coals of life . . 
the healer who goes to out of the way 
places and takes up the blistered and 
fevered agonies of men and gives them 
surcease. As I walked down the streets of 
your magnificent and beauty-laden city 
this evening, little children followed me. 
It gave me meditation. A divine inner glow 
tame to me. For inasmuch as you do it 
unto one of these so do ye also do it unto 
me... . My medicine encircles the world, 
Imay say, to use a strange simile—children 
ay for it in many and diverse languages.’ 

Heavily laden with bottles, Brother 


Jonathon’s assistants moved to the rear of 


the audience. Seemingly unaware of their 
Movements, his arms moving frantically, 
hiseyes burning with hysteria, he talked on. 


$9 


‘The friend of the family—the friend 
of the family! What blessed words! All 
our manifold blessings of civilization are 
built upon—the friend of the family. 
Unobtrusive, it is placed in an out-of-the- 
way part of the house. There, by the simple 
movement of a little cork, the friend is 
ready to do your bidding—unobtrusive, 
demanding no attention but a small shelf 
upon which to wait the summons when 
you are ready. As I say, by a simple move- 
ment of a little cork the gates of health and 
joy and peace and hope and dreams and the 
pursuit of happiness is yours, is yours. 
Yes, yes, by the simple movement of a 
little cork—not even a big cork—not one 
that sticks even—but one scientifically 
arranged so as to fit the bottle and keep 
the precious liquid from the disintegrating 
rays of air and wind and sun. 

‘*As Lonesome Ed Farley would say, the 
real pal is Giver of Life. All others may 
desert, but by the simple movement of a 
little cork you may open the heart of a 
friend. The heart of a friend, la~dees and 
gentlemen, the heart of a friend—priced 
at two dollars the wide world over—the 
heart of a friend—but to introduce to you 
the heart of a friend—now but one silver 
dollar, lad--ees and gentlemen, but one 
silver dollar—a beggar’s fee, lad--ees and 
gentlemen, a beggar's fee!"’ 

His hands flew upward again, his 
dynamic personality surging, his voice 
soothing. 

‘Now all together, lad--ces, and gentle- 
men, let not your right hand know what 
your left hand is doing—a treat for the 
children, for the aged and infirm—the 
Giver of Life to them each and all! It 
takes the ache from the tired mother’s 
heart and back, it makes the worn father 
a buoyant and cheerful provider of good 
things for the entire family, it makes him 
sing at his work and come home in the 
evening to his meal like the boy you 
ladies loved ever and ever so long ago 
when the sun was young and all nature 
was but a benediction."’ 

His rich voice crooned deep. 
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“Blessed are the meek. . . and the 
r... and the heavy-laden . . . for 
from them shall the burden of the world 
be lifted by the Giver of Life! For is it not 
better to heal a soul that ails than to 
Capture a city?” 

Brother Jonathon extended his hands, 
palms downward, as though pronouncing 
a blessing. The audience sat silent. 

His great voice was wrapt in velvet. The 
words came in rolling fervor. 


I am the Great Healer. . . . 

I am the Great Healer... . 

I am—the—Great—Healer. . . . 
To heal you of your fears. . . . 


How can you deny me. . . . 
How can you deny me... . 
How can—you—deny—me. .. . 
Who comes to you in tears? . . . 


Mine is but the giving. . . . 
Mine is but the giving. . . . 
Mine—is—but—the—giving. . . . 
Of joy through all the years. . . . 


Calm thought was banished from the 
audience. Brother Jonathon stood still, 
his hands folded. 

Voices were suddenly heard in all parts 
of the tent. Men bearing bottles were 
everywhere. 

“Here it is, ladies and gentlemen—here 
it is ...the Giver of Life—a small 
silver dollar—a small silver dollar— 
Doctor Maloney’s great Life Giver!"’ 

Money came from pockets. Never did 
prelate look more benign than Brother 
Jonathon. 
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‘Here it is—here it is—a half-dozen 
is not too many! It will be the last 
ladies and gentlemen—the last change!" 

Clapping his hands, stamping his fey 
shouting directions here and there, 
allowed no time for the audience to Fe 
set. 

The bottle-venders also threw volley 
of words. 

He had often said to his helpers by way 
of instruction, ‘“‘Nothing so confuys 
people as counting money in public whik 
others talk.”’ 

Seldom did Brother Jonathon fail ig 
selling his medicine to the entire audieng. 
They would walk out of the tent carryi 
bottles in hands and pockets. For the nex 
hour Brother Jonathon would be buy 
settling accounts with his venders. 


IV 


Long after all had gone, he would remain 
alone. Stooped over an improvised desk, 
his eyes would peer closely at a chea 
unlined paper tablet. A lead-pencil would 
move feverishly in his talon-like hand. 
Satisfied with the result, Brother Jon 
thon would place his hat carefully on his 
dismal yellowish-grey curls, adjust th 
lapels of his coat, and then his spats. 
Pondering for a moment he would fed 
the small blue revolver which he alway 
carried. His long fingers would wander ® 
the wallet in his pocket, and linger ther. 
He would then glance at the scene 


Well he knew that it was hard to count 
money correctly in a whirl of many voices. 


his conquest, and pick up his gold-heade 
cane, and walk into the night—alone. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


BY RAYMOND S. TOMPKINS 


biggest news stories that ever broke 

for American newspapers was break- 
ing not far from Paris. A last tremendous 
German thrust had halted barely forty-five 
miles from the city. American troops, 
brigaded with the French, had helped to 
block it. Now the Americans were slicing 
into the German line. Inch by inch, with 
nosleep and little food, they were hacking 
their way through storms of machine-gun 
bullets to the rocky caverns of Belleau 
Wood. 

What a story! At Field Press Head- 
quarters in Paris a little group of curiously 
assorted men, in regulation and near-regu- 
lation uniforms, fidgeted and fumed. They 
wore the Sam Browne belts of officers, and 
their jaunty peaked caps were piped with 
colored braid like the caps of officers. The 
piping was of two colors, red and green, a 
combination strange to the doughboy. 
There was no uniformity about their 
breeches. What sort of discipline had this 
outfit, that its members could wear at will 
whipcord riding breeches or O. D. serge, 
orordinary issue pants? And how did they 
get away—three or four of them—with 


Te years ago this June one of the 


_ those British-type blouses with lapels? 


In vain one scanned their shoulders and 
collars for insignia of rank or emblems of 
service. Yet something still marked them 
out from the general run of A. W. O. L. 
officers, Red Cross ‘‘colonels’’ and Y. M. 
C. A. song-birds who were finding fright- 
coed Paris so amusing—something beside 
acertain queer combination of indifference, 
studied or natural, and alertness, veiled 
but undeniable. This something was sewed 
around the left sleeve of each just above the 


elbow—a green brassard bearing a red C. 
On the sleeves of a couple of them the 
brassards were white. 

These were the American war corre- 
spondents of the ruddy days of 1918. 

Amongst them, obviously unhappy, his 
fatigue cap pushed back on his head, his 
hair stringing down his forehead like that 
of a harassed city editor with a murder 
busting in the mountains five minutes be- 
fore press time, stood the Press Censor in 
full major’s uniform, with an army to pro- 
tect in France and a public to inform in the 
United States. Sweat fairly popped out 
upon him, as, indeed, who wouldn't it 
have popped out upon with such burdens 
to bear? 

‘For God's sake!’’ implored the war 
correspondents, ‘‘let us use some designa- 
tion! This is the kind of story the Army 
needs. It’s the kind of story the people back 
home need. You can’t keep up this damned 
anonymity forever. It’s a crime on a story 
like this!"’ 

‘Units will not be mentioned by name,”’ 
chanted the pale censor, like a swami in a 
trance. ‘‘Information that may be of value 
to the enemy—"’ 

“How about saying ‘Marines?’ "’ inter- 
rupted one correspondent. ‘“That won't 
help the enemy.” 

““Yes,"’ chimed another, ‘‘can’t we say 
‘Marines’ ?”’ 

The censor’s vacant eyes focussed again. 
He shot a telegram off to G. H. Q. Ina 
short while the answer came back. The 
censor read it to himself. Joy chased sorrow 
from his face. 

"“G. H. Q. says you may use ‘Marines’!"’ 
he announced. 
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This was why the cables to America, in 
June, 1918, hummed with the story of the 
Marines in Belleau Woods. Next morning 
100,000,000 people, 3,000 miles away, read 
about them over the wheat cakes and 
whooped to learn that Americans were the 
best fighters in the world—especially 
Marines. But they never read a word about 
the Ninth and the Twenty-third Infantry 
—never dreamed there was any such in- 
fantry, never knew until long afterward 
that they had fought just as hard, bled just 
as fast, and died just as thoroughly as the 
Marines, and in exactly the same division 
in precisely the same operation! 

So the Marines went on to an eternity of 
glory and publicity, and the Ninth and 
Twenty-third Infantry went down, tempo- 
rarily and perhaps permanently, to ob- 
livion. That was one of the mistakes in the 
censorship of war news long since ad- 
mitted by the censors themselves. But 
never, so far as the record shows, has any 
share of the guilt been admitted by the 
newspapers whose men hounded the cen- 
sors into making it. ‘ 


II 


In this, the tenth year since the wind-up 
of the war, on the flood of reminiscence 
that surges over us, Come such memories 
of the aging war correspondents. In 1914 
everybody thought the day of the war 
correspondent had ended with the Russo- 
Japanese struggle. The Japs had virtually 
put foreign reporters into jail and kept 
them there for the duration of the war. But 
with the start of the Great War and Rich- 
atd Harding Davis’ gray-green tide story 
from Belgium, American newspaper readers 
began again to gobble up signed yarns 
from the front, and to picture the writers 
thereof in their minds. The war corre- 
spondent assumed once more the aspect of 
adventure and high romance—tall, lean, 
bronzed by the suns of all the tropics, uni- 
formed and booted, his breast covered with 
service and campaign ribbons, with horse 
after horse shot under him as he galloped 
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his way to the nearest telegraph 
waving generals and marshals off the 
and sending his vivid two-column gj 
patches full of hell-fire and personal po 
nouns. 

Soon, however, the French and British 
interned the correspondents, and for abou 
three years after 1914, except for an 
casional bright yarn, the American new, 
papers had to be content with 
official communiques, all anonymous, gj 
rather obviously full of propaganda, aj 
nearly all unintelligible. But in 1917, whe 
the United States soldiery began arriving 
in France, stories obviously written by 
reporters actually on the scene began tol 
seen again on the front pages. The we 
correspondent appeared to have returned 
to his thrilling and romantic place in th 
theatre of war. And so he had. 

But what a return! Hamstrung, hog-ted, 
lashed to the mast of censorship, he ws 
about as happy as a toothless guest ati 
peanut-brittle party. He and his colleague, 
to be sure, were gallant enough figures, 
their pockets stuffed with passes, dashing 
about the landscape in large automobiles 
chauffeured by sergeants or privates; their 
uniforms expressing more individuality 
than was permitted the enlisted soldier or 
officer; welcomed, fed, regaled with ance 
dote and loaded down with news wherever 
they went, from a corps headquarters toa 
infantry battalion dugout. There was 
army rule against giving them the new. 
But the rules about wréting it scarcely mor 
than permitted them to put down the dat 
the weather, their best regards, and their 
names. Their chapter in the history of th 
Great War is full of frustration and bitter 
ness. It found frequent expression during 
the struggle, boiled up often in its wake, 
and will not, even now, be exorcised. 

The code of censorship rules grew likt 
the knowledge a blind man acquires of his 
way to the cigar-store. It started out with 
an expression of almost pathetic trust atl 
confidence in the patriotism and militay 
discretion of the press of the United Stats 
and its representatives in France. Heres 
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the frst actual censorship regulation issued 
there for the guidance of the corre- 


spondents: 
The American Expeditionary Force depends more 
upon the correspondents’ patriotism and dis- 
qetion than upon censorship in the safeguarding 
of military secrets. Information given confiden- 
tially to their friends by persons, official or 
civilian, who have had opportunities at first- 
hand observation, is one of the most dependable 
sources of the enemy spy system. Therefore cor- 
ts are asked to make it a rule never to 
relate to any person, however intimate, any fact 
or impression which is not conveyed in their copy 


as censored. ‘ 
Correspondents will not be permitted to mention: 
1. Name of any port of disembarkation, nor any 


description of it. 

2. Names of any officers except the Commander- 
in-Chief, or the commanders of divisions; nor 
the names of any units. 


. Anything that will indicate to the enemy the 
. routes of our transports or the methods used by 


the Navy to protect these routes. 


Here were but three rules. The rest was 
left to the ‘‘correspondents’ patriotism and 
discretion.’ The date of this high-minded 
bull was June 25, 1917. 

At about that time an event of the very 
first historic importance was about to take 
place. The first groups of the American 
Expeditionary Forces were about to set 
foot on French soil. Lieutenant-Colonel 
(then Major) Frederick Palmer, an old war 
correspondent who had quit the business 
and gone into the Army to see that the 
tight news got out correctly, was hurrying 
from Paris to the landing docks with three 
of the first war correspondents. They repre- 
sented the Associated Press, the United 
Press and the International News Service. 

They reached the spot in plenty of time, 
got the story at first hand, wrote it, had it 
censored, and put it on the cables. All 
America, next day, read with thrills of 
pride, splendid dispatches beginning with 
the following date line: 

St. Nazaire, France, Jane 26. 


In twelve hours cables of protest were 
swarming over the trans-Atlantic wires 
from oficial Washington. What a begin- 
ning! On June 25 the Army had expressed 
trust and confidence in the War corre- 
spondents, and on the very next day they 
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had broadcast for the entire world, friendly 
and unfriendly, the fact that St. Nazaire 
was the American army's landing place! 

No one knows today with what glee, 
if any, the enemy received this informa- 
tion. No one knows, indeed, whether he 
received it at all, or if so, whether he was 
interested in it. But from that moment 
trust in the war correspondents’ “‘discre- 
tion and patriotism’’ was flung out of the 
window, and reporters and censors pre- 
pared to fight. 

G. H. Q. at once put to work a tireless 
machine for the uttering of bigger and 
better censorship regulations. Scarcely a 
month passed thereafter without the issu- 
ance of at least two new sets of gags and 
blinders. Only July 4, 1917, the sweetly 
trusting order of June 25, was augmented 
by five more rules, full of teeth, including 
one that revoked permission to mention 
division commanders and permitted per- 
sonal references only to General Pershing, 
General Sibert and Admiral Gleaves. On 
July 11 another set of rules came out; on 
July 28, a fourth, this time from Wash- 
ington; on August 4, a fifth; on August 25, 
a sixth; on September 13, a seventh, adding 
five generals to the list whose names might 
be printed; on October 12, a general re- 
vision and codification of all the others. 


Ill 


What madness this succession of tyrannies 
produced in the breasts of America’s—shall 
we say ?—leading reporters (although some 
of them, including the present writer, 
were not long past their police court days), 
readers with old-fashioned conceptions of 
a free press may well imagine. In the edict 
of August 25, was this historic utterance 
from the Chief of Military Intelligence: 


My attention has been called to the fact that 
there is considerable adverse comment by various 
mae in the States on dispatches from here which 
indicate that the French people have shown their 
cordiality and hospitality by bestowing gifts of 
wine on our soldiers. These episodes have been 
only limited and will be officially discouraged. 
With the French law prohibiting the sale of 
alcoholic drinks to officers and soldiers in uni- 
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forms, and our own rigid laws on the subject 
which will be rigidly enforced, we should have 
very little trouble controlling the liquor problem 
of our troops in France, and the people at home 
need have no worry on that score. All references 
to this subject will be eliminated from dispatches 
hereafter. 

It was easy enough by rules to cover such 
things as the names of men and units, and 
those of places, sectors and the like, but it 
was not so easy to shackle picturesque 
writing men to whom mere facts were a 
drag and a nuisance anyway—who had 
rather cable a column description of the 
sough of a gas shell than an important list 
of casualties. However, the Fourth Sub- 
section of the Intelligence Section of the 
General Staff of the A. E. F., G-2-D, G. 
H. Q.—to give the Field Censorship its 
full name—undertook to shackle them. As 
witness: 

Descriptions of details in Army life, and par- 

ticularly incidents which may falsely characterize 

the whole, should not be permitted. While cheer 
and healthy humor ease the strain of war, flippant 
and vulgar accounts prejudicial to morale, or 
profane and obscene quotations should not be 

itted. Equally unwarrantable is the exag- 
geration of the grievance of the type of soldier 
who expects the comforts of home in time of war. 

War means sacrifice and hardship. Men must sub- 

mit to inconveniences; and language which has 

not proper respect for the dignity of the cause and 
the responsibility of the men who fight and their 
leaders should be avoided. 

To plague and confound reportorial in- 
genuity, there were rules forbidding de- 
scribing soldiers who could not be named. 
Thus not only could you not write ‘“‘young 
Teddy Roosevelt,” but you could not 
write ‘the son of an ex-President.’’ You 
could not describe features of landscapes 
for fear some other writer would describe 
other features and the enemy, piecing the 
descriptions together, would discover an 
exact locality, or the censor would fear he 
might. If one correspondent, for example, 
mentioned a lake, another a forest, and 
another a road, the enemy, fitting these 
three together, would find the very place 
where we were training 25,000 men in 
hand-grenade throwing and drop bombs 
upon them. That was the censorship 
theory. 

In those front line reserved seats in the 








theatre of war, seeing and hearing q 
thing, but permitted to tell very little and 
to criticise nothing, there were thirty-one 
‘‘accredited”’ correspondents, twelve who 
“served as accredited correspondents,” and 
about a dozen ‘visiting correspondents,” 
The newspapers of the ‘‘accredited”’ ones 
had sent them over fairly early, before the 
General Staff decided upon a limit, and had 
posted bonds for their good behavior and 
contributed $257 a month each for their 
automobile hire. The ‘‘visiting corre. 
spondents’’ were those whose newspaper 
had been unable to get them accredited, 
but had been able to have them stuffed 
down the Army's throat by George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information. 
Before the war ended 411 of these well- 
meaning publicists, eager to help win the 
war with their pens, pencils, and type- 
writers, had descended upon Press Head- 
quarters. I myself was of a group that 
Military Intelligence had not expected— 
men charged with the job of attaching 
themselves to divisions of boys from their 
papers’ home-towns, and sticking to them 
until the end. Officially, we were ‘‘visiting 
correspondents,"" and as such were sup 
posed merely to take a swing around 
France with a ‘‘conducting officer,”” sub- 
mit our stuff to the censor, and then beat 
it. But we refused to be swung around the 
circuit and out again, with ‘‘war come 
spondents’’ like Ella Wheeler Wilcox and 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey; we wanted to stay 
and live with the men whose fighting we 
were to report. So we burned with indigna- 
tion over the order respecting uniforms, 
issued June 15, 1918: 
Accredited correspondents will wear the Ameri- 
can Officers’ — without any nee of 
rank or arm of service. They will wear U. S. oa 
the collar of the uniform, a Sam Browne belt and 
a green brassard bearing the letter C in red. Over- 
seas cap piping will be of green and red braid. 
Visiting correspondents may wear such clothing 
as they see fit, but will NOT wear the American 
officers’ uniform, the letters U. S. on collar, or the 
Sam Browne belt. 
What an outrage! But they did not get 
away with it. No, no! Not with us who 
bore the burden and heat and drank the 
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; drinking water out along the 
ape De the nites” guys lolled 
pane and drank wine and criticised the 

‘ng car service back at Bar-le-Duc and 
Meaux and such places, said we. We vowed 
we were mot “visiting correspondents.”’ 
The phrase, we declared, constituted a 
term of reproach. But, said the censors, 
neither are you “‘accredited correspond- 
ents.” It was a nice point. Finally every- 
body agreed that we were ‘“‘divisional 
correspondents,’ and it went at that, and 
we wore what uniforms we pleased, in- 
cluding the American. 


IV 


All this frightfulness had started with the 
unfortunate advent of the first ‘‘divisional 
correspondent."’ A star staff writer on a 
New England newspaper, he had gone to 
Washington to get his credentials. This 
was just about the time G. H. Q. in France 
had become fed up on war correspondents 
of all sorts, and had cabled Washington to 
send no more, accredited or not. But it 
was also before the Creel Committee, in its 
frenzy to get the country solid behind the 
administration's war policies, began shoot- 
ing across sob-sisters and public-relations 
experts faster than G-2—D could stop them. 
The New England journalist found the 
War Department at its coldest. He was re- 
buffed at every turn. The division he was 
to cover had sailed or was about to sail. 
He was desperate. 

Finally, to get rid of him, some official 
told him to see the Secretary of War, say- 
ing, ““If Secretary Baker says you can go, 
we'll give you an authorization.’’ So he 
went in to see Mr. Baker. Mr. Baker was 
gtave. 

“Iam sorry,"’ said the Secretary. ‘‘It is 
absolutely impossible.”’ 

The New Englander turned away, and 
between the Secretary's desk and the door 
he managed, being a man of some histri- 
onic ability, to rid his face of its cloud of 
chagrin and to make it appear to shine 
with joy by the time he got outside. 
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‘The Secretary,’’ he blithely told the 
gullible official who had advised him, 
“says it will be absolutely all right!"’ This 
official believed him and wrote him an 
authorization that was sufficient to get 
him on a boat bound for France. The fel- 
low's duplicity was discovered. but too 
late to stop him, so a sketch of the facts 
was cabled to G. H. Q. in France. But G. 
H. Q. was busy and took him on as a 
*visitor.’” Once on, he stayed to found the 
cult of the divisional correspondent. 

While the divisional correspondent lived 
with his division, sending back his mail 
and cable stuff by courier to be censored 
and forwarded to America, and occasion- 
ally coming back to Press Headquarters 
for a scraping, a bath and a bout with 
Bacchus, the accredited correspondents 
lived at Field Press Headquarters, consti- 
tuting, with the press officers and censors, 
a band of brothers dedicated to winning 
the war by means of the written word. 
This, at least, was the idea. 

Usually the Press officers on duty at 
Field Press Headquarters numbered six or 
seven. There were three censors, one acting 
as Chief Censor, to whom a correspondent 
could appeal and from whom he could 
appeal to the Chief Press Officer, usually 
at G. H. Q. There was an Information 
Officer, to collect and coérdinate informa- 
tion received from the Front, and to main- 
tain files and a bulletin-board. There was 
a Transportation Officer, having charge of 
the fleet of high-powered touring-cars for 
rushing up to the front ‘midst shot and 
shell and bringing back hot news that the 
Information Officer didn’t get and the 
Chief Censor wouldn't pass. And there 
was a Conducting Officer to take out 
parties of the reprehensible ‘‘visiting cor- 
respondents."” 

Certainly this would seem to have been 
a staff sufficiently large to make every ac- 
credited correspondent feel that he had 
been flung into the lap of luxury. But there 
was always trouble. 

In the first place, there were the almost 
irreconcilable objectives of the corte- 
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spondents on the one hand and of the cen- 
sors on the other. The A. E. F. actually 
had started out with the curious idea that 
the American public could be kept in- 
formed about operations in France through 
three or four newspaper men, one, say, for 
each of four sections of the country. They 
quickly learned that American newspapers 
do not permit their public to be informed 
in that way; that there is no single great 
American public, but a number of them, 
one for each metropolitan daily, and, in- 
deed, others for dailies that are not metro- 
politan. 

One after another, therefore, big news- 
papers, powerful in their localities, had to 
be permitted to send men. These men went 
prepared to write the story of the A. E. F., 
for the folks back home, as they would 
write the story of a court battle to save a 
fair slayer from the noose. They had never 
covered a war; to them it was just the 
world’s biggest shooting story, and the 
big thing was to get details. On the other 
hand the censors’ purpose, as laid down 
by the Army Field Regulations governing 
the protection of military information, 
was to prevent the enemy from obtaining 
intelligence about our forces which would 
help him. This, as you may imagine, cov- 
ered a multitude of hot stuff in the news 
line. 

In the second place, some of these Press 
Officers, and most of the censors were old 
newspaper men with Reserve commissions. 
You might have thought old newspaper 
men would have let the news take its 
course, so long as it was truthful and ac- 
curate, but you would have been wrong. 
Just as a civilian in a new uniform becomes 
the hardboildest of soldiers, so many of 
the old newspaper men dolled up in O. D's. 
and Sam Browne belts became perhaps the 
toughest censors ever known in military 
history. Some of them—right high officers, 
too—got to making visitors take their 
hats off and bawling out enlisted men in 
public for not saluting. This was all right 
with the correspondents, but when they 
began cutting real features out of their 
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stories—and truthful ones, too—it was too 
much. They would have taken this tregp, 
ment more kindly from soldiers born anj 
bred, but they looked upon it, Coming 
from old newspaper men in soldiers’ duds 
as the work of traitors. 

And, in the third place, some of th 
earlier of the war correspondents wer 
neither lilies in the purity of their motive, 
nor stars in the quality of their journalism 
That, at least, was the opinion of some of 
the military men ten years ago, and itjs 
still their opinion today. 


The Chief of the Press Section of the | 


General Staff was Col. Walter C. Sweeney, 
who incorporated this opinion 
in his book, ‘Military Intelligence, 4 
New Weapon in War,”’ several years later, 
He said: 


Correspondents who played the game in the 
interest of their paper and their country were the 
most efficient ones, while those who were unrea- 
sonable, impatient and critical of censorship were 
the least efficient. The former, as a rule, would 
write their complaints, get a decision and abide 
by it without further trouble. The latter, how- 
ever, mever were satisfied. No matter what de 
cision was made, it was wrong. The trouble with 
such a correspondent was that the idea of any 
censorship at all was hateful to him and nothing 
cotantndl oth it could be right. 


Of course, Colonel Sweeney's idea that 
any reporter to whom ‘‘any censorship at 
all was hateful’’ was, therefore “u- 
reasonable’ and “‘inefficient,’’ while f 
miliar enough in the Army, is, in the news 
paper world, a quaint piece of foolishness. 
Newspaper standards of efficiency are not 
so hidebound as the Army’s. Many a mat- 
aging editor's idea of a most efficient wat 
correspondent was one who told, or tried 
to tell, the censors to go to Hell. Sow 
bending a disciple of a free press regarded 
any Compromise with a censor as stultifice 
tion. Equally hard-headed censors regarded 
any compromise with a correspondent ia 
the same light, and, indeed, compromis 
was more often a mistake for the censot 
than for the correspondent. It was iné 
compromising spirit that the censor yi 
to the clamor in Paris on the Chateat 
Thierry and Belleau Wood stories, and pe 
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mitted the use of the word Marines. The 
trouble that bit of censorial diplomacy 
cooked up for our military establishments 
will not be ended for years to come. 


V 


More often there was no compromise. One 
day a visiting correspondent from a Wash- 
in turned in a rip-roaring story, 
calculated to rock the Capitol dome back 
home and topple some bureaucrats out of 
their swivel chairs. It was one of these 
“Must-this-be!"’ stories. It said the A. E. 
F. was in horrible shape in France. Ameri- 
can horses and mules had no oats or hay. 
American soldiers had no shoes. And, as 
to some horses and mules, and some sol- 
diers, the story was true. 

But the censor recoiled from it in horror, 
and covering his eyes with his hand, 

it on to the Chief Censor who sent 
it to the Chief Press Officer, who sent it to 
the Chief of G-2-D. That officer sent for 
the war correspondent, who came clanking 
in, weafing spurs. 

“This, of course, can't go,"” he said. 
“It won't help us any and will just create 
alot of unnecessary excitement back home. 
We can’t pass it." 

The war correspondent thundered back, 
“The people of America want the whole 
truth. This, sir, is the truth.”’ 

“Yes,"’ said the Chief wearily, ‘‘it’s the 

truth. But you know why it’s the truth, 
or you should know. It’s because a lot of 
dumb engineers on the docks in the States 
are loading transports with stuff we won't 
need for a year and holding back stuff we 
need right this minute. However, there's 
no sense in your writing that, either; it 
won't help matters any. But there's less 
sense in your blaming it on General Persh- 
ing and the A. E. F."’ And that was the 
end of it. 
_ One night when Press Headquarters was 
in the village of Neufchateau, an accredited 
correspondent dashed into the house where 
he roomed with a man from another paper. 
He was pale with excitement. 
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“Hell's busted loose!’ he whispered. 
“I've got the greatest story of the war. 
Thirteen soldiers sick in the hospital from 
eating canned beef! It’s a scandal that will 
shake the nation. Remember the Spanish- 
American War and the bad beef outrage? 
Wow! Let's write it!"’ 

It didn’t seem to the other man that 
thirteen soldiers in hospital with stomach- 
aches, out of some 600,000, was very star- 
tling, and anyway the censor wouldn't 
pass it. 

‘The hell with the censor! I'm going 
to resign and go back to the States and 
start a Congressional investigation of the 
packers!"’ 

He did write the story and, of course, 
the censor held it up. But he did not resign 
nor start a Congressional investigation. 
Today he is a contact man for certain 
American meat-packers. 

A visiting correspondent from a New 
York morning paper—a famous columnist 
—turned in a story one day that mentioned 
Boches. Colonel Frederick Palmer—him- 
self in person—crossed out the word. ‘‘As 
President Wilson has said, we are fighting 
the German autocracy, not the German 
people,’ Palmer said smiling helpfully in 
a spirit of service. “‘So we can't use 
Boches.”’ 

“I begin to see,’’ roared the outraged 
columnist, ‘“‘that this is not merely a 
military censorship, but a political, a 
social and a moral censorship,’’ and he 
went home in a few days and panned the 
whole outfit in the magazines to a fare- 
you-well. 

Another time, a Chicago correspondent 
grew retrospective and wrote about Sedan 
in a reference to the war of 1870, and the 
censor, invoking the rule that ‘‘names of 
places shall not be used,’’ cut it out, 
though it had no more to do with any 
American military operation in France 
than McKeesport, Pennsylvania. Almost 
in tears, the correspondent went to the 
Chief Censor, who put Sedan back. 

Delays, bad cable transmission, sus- 
pended releases on mail stories, stupid 
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French telegraphers, the necessity of mov- 
ing Press Headquarters, censors, rules and 
everything when theatres of operation 
shifted, kept the correspondents and cen- 
sors in a constant sweat. The Frenchmen 
were particularly aggravating. They had 
quickly acquired an impatience bordering 
on disgust with the whole American 
military establishment, and the flock of 
bumptious American war correspondents 
was the last straw. They stationed a 
liaison captain, a fine fellow, too, with 
Press Headquarters, but did all they could 
to stick pins into the literary battalion. 
We had blamed on the French telegraphers 
the mistake of the St. Nazaire dateline in 
June, 1917, and the result of that had been 
a closer liaison with the French Censor 
through a Censure Américaine, Bureau de 
la Presse. The French censored our stuff 
for its effect in European papers, and were 
under no agreement with us to show the 
American censor what they had deleted 
unless it referred to our own Army. Hence 
the dispatches of American war corre- 
spondents frequently went to America 
minus large chunks of news that neither 
the correspondent nor the American Censor 
would have dreamed of eliminating. 

Nevertheless, until about the middle of 
July, 1918, the French encouraged the 
publication of high praise of the Ameri- 
cans, of their dash and valor. The morale 
of the French people was about at rock 
bottom, and these thrilling stories about 
les ambtricains who were going to save the 
world boosted it up again. The French 
Bureau de la Presse at that time even en- 
couraged news of a repulse by the American 
First Division of a German attack prior to 
Cantigny—an attack and repulse which 
never had occurred at all. 

But by July 19 they were beginning to 
be certain of victory, and it was then that 
they began to try to kick the American 
correspondents overboard. Why? Simply 
in order that the splendor of French mili- 
tary exploits would now stand out in the 
dispatches of the day, unobscured by tales 
of the childish Americans. Naturally, this 
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sort of thing tended to draw Americas 
correspondents and censors Closer » 
gether. But only temporarily. No gry 
and lasting love sprang up between then 

Nobody could get a scoop. Two preg 
association men tried it when the & 
Mihiel drive—the first all-American 
tion—began on September 12, 1918, Prey 
Headquarters was then at Meaux, hay 
been driven out of Paris, where the wy 
correspondents were commuting dail 
between the Rue St. Anne, Maxim's apj 
the front, and, in general, sitting pretty 
while covering the grim work in the Mam 
salient. French G. H. Q. had frowned upm 
this business and chased them off to Meau, 
They were held at Meaux while plans pro 
ceeded for the St. Mihiel drive, and wer 
kept there until the evening before th 
drive. But the two press association men, 
having a tip on the plans, got away in; 
car, and up to the front, where they « 
tually saw the battle begin, and were tk 
only correspondents who did. 

Dashing back to Nancy, where a censor 
had arrived to arrange quarters and tel 
graphic facilities, they wrote their ey 
witness stories, scooping the entire world, 
presumably, and filed them. The cense 
handled the stories and sent them of 
Paris, where they would be cabled with 
little delay. But immediately after he sem 
them off, he got a telephone order fromth 
Press Officer marooned at Meaux with 
twenty-five other wild war correspondent, 
to recall the scoops from Paris and notle 
anything go until he had arrived with tk 
others, and they had had a chance to wit 
their stories from accounts from liaism 
press officers who had been with th 
troops. Thus the eye-witnesses were thet 
selves scooped, and were naturally quit 
sore. One of them prepared a cable messag 
to his chief in the States telling him abot 
this raw deal, but the Press Officer refuse 
to pass the cable until it was substantially 
altered. 

If the war had lasted longer than it did 
the job of war correspondent would hart 
settled down to the level of that of a publi 
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relations expert. It was reaching that 

when the end came. The corps was 
reduced to twenty-five accredited men and 
, handful of divisional correspondents 
who, like hermits of the profession, lived 
out in the woods and foxholes and bothered 
nobody, writing reams of stuff about the 
old home-town boys, identifying every- 
thing and everybody, with no hope that it 
would ever see the light of day, since, 
under the rules such stuff could not be re- 
leased until the division written about had 
been relieved and the relieving division 
had been identified by the Germans! 

By the start of the Argonne Drive, near 
the end of September, the defenders of a 
free press were quite tamed. They had be- 
come what G. H. Q. called ‘“‘helpful.’’ 
This was well, because critics of the con- 
duct of the American Expeditionary Forces 
were sharpening their knives for it, and 
any longer delay in breaking through the 
German line might have brought trouble. 
One official historian of the affairs of the 
Press Section has said, ‘‘Had the United 
States not broken through before the 
armistice and silenced detractors that way, 
they [the war correspondents] would have 
been the principal witnesses in a not too 
easy defense.”” 

They told the story of the Argonne in 
splendid fashion, nobody kicked over the 
traces, the war came to a speedy con- 
clusion, and the long trek of the Army of 
Occupation across France and Belgium 
began. On November 18, 1918, most of the 
censorship bars were let down, the Armis- 
tice having been in effect for a week, and 
itlooked as though the Army Press Section 
had at last achieved its ideal of a band of 
brothers—censors and correspondents— 
united for the right. 

Then the Army reached Trier, Germany, 
and five correspondents broke away from 
their keepers and escaped, filtering through 
the German lines and getting to Berlin, 
whence they proceeded to send out some 
thrilling and world-beating yarns, under 
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the curiously mistaken impression that the 
war was over. Full of sadness and dis- 
illusionment, G-2-D requested the Ger- 
man authorities to return the prisoners to 
Trier, and their stories from Berlin were 
not released for publication until thei 
papers recalled them. So war correspond- 
ents and censors ended the war as they had 
begun it,—as far apart in principle as the 


poles. 


VI 


What of the next war? I am able to re- 
port for future generations of war corre- 
spondents that a set of brand new rules 
for their governance and convenience has 
been drawn up and awaits only final ap- 
proval. As is the American custom—it 
irked the French terribly in 1918 and they 
fought against it—, the correspondents 
will be permitted to circulate freely in the 
lines, seeing everything. Also, as is the 
American custom, they will be permitted 
to write little or nothing of what they see. 
As a matter of fact the War Department, 
while prepared to permit this free circula- 
tion of reporters, does not expect much of 
it. Through liaison officers at corps and 
army headquarters they expect to be able 
to provide enough handouts to keep the 
correspondents flocking comfortably 
around G. H. Q., well out of danger, ex- 
cept from air bombs and bad beef. The 
habit of taking handouts and not digging 
for himself is growing stronger with the 
average American reporter and the War 
Department knows it. They see plenty of it 
in Washington, the stamping ground of 
the Bighorns of journalism. They therefore 
hope to be able to convince the corre- 
spondents in the next war that their Press 
Section is established ‘‘for information” 
and not to gag the press. Less and less 
deletion will be required, there being less 
to delete because the war correspondents 
will know less to write about. This is the 
censorship ideal for the next war. 
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Law EnrorceMent at the University of 
Alabama, as described by the student 
paper, the Crimson-W bite: 





Invisible walls of privacy are shielding the film. 


Last week, Officer Snyder, of the Tuscaloosa ing of the tender and inti Sor 
Police Department, searched an Alabama fra- . Estac Time,” Collecn' Moore's Saal for 
ternity house for liquor. Officer Snyder entered matic effort. No ““Private—Keep Out!” sj gra 
the house about one-thirty o'clock one night. surround the little French farm-yard and its ag 
He was met in the hall by a member of the lilac garden that forms an exquisite setting for 
fraternity, Mr. A., who asked him what his these scenes. Yet the curious eyes that stare sas 
business was. Upon being told that the officer from behind the camera lines of most studio wa 
was going to search the house, Mr. A. de- sets are noticeably absent from this one at the col 
manded to see the search-warrant. ‘I don’t need First National Studio in Burbank, where, for 
no —— search-warrant’’, said the officer, where- many weeks, this Colleen Moore-George Fe 
with he drew his revolver, jabbed it against Mr. maurice oduction has been in progress. Di- 
A.’s stomach, and handcuffed him. aonuhiin. rector Fitzmaurice, Chief Cameraman Sid THe 
pF ig of students had gathered, whom the Hickox and the chief electrician are the only writl 
officer threatened with his revolver. Incensed ones whose eyes follow the making of thes Chic: 
at some comment made by a student in the scenes in the lilac garden—a purple poem gently 
crowd, the officer sprang into the group and nodding in approval as the two youn ) Go 
physically assaulted one of them. Throughout, kneel before mt shrine in the garden an Inun- Go 
no resistance was offered by any student—a spoken agreement, other members of the cast, bat 
marvel of forbearance, under the circumstances. per car nters, assistants and others and 

After having searched the house without display the subtle courtesy of withdrawing to - 
ee Oman oo Sans, 9 peaey other portions of the set except when thei = 
elt that he had been cheated. Not wanting to 
fo suptptenied, he anced the henkellen presence before the camera is requested. 

r. A., lodged him in jail, and charged him with SerMon subject of the Rev. Dr. Stewart 
“interfering with an officer in the performance P. MacLennan. pastor of the First Presby- Cur 


of his duty’’. Mr. A.’s sole ‘‘interference,"’ 
consisted in exercising his constitutional right 
of demanding that a search-warrant be shown. 
He offered no resistance other than verbal, and 
at the subsequent trial no evidence was offered 
to show that he offered any such resistance. 

After two hours in jail, Mr. A. was released 
on $200 bond. Later, probably realizing that the 
officer's conduct had better not be aired, the city 
offered to drop the matter, but Mr. A. insisted 
on a trial, that he might establish his inno- 
cence. He was tried in the recorder’s court and 
found not guilty. 


CALIFORNIA 


Jupiciat news from the Long Beach Star- 


Telegram: 


Combining the career of evangelist with that 
of Municipal Court judge is the successful 
achievement of Judge Ernest Beam of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Signal Hill City, who has been 


terian Church of Hollywood: 


ATHENS—THE CULTURED HOLLYWOOD 
OF GREECE 


COLORADO 


Latest achievement of a Colorado Spring 
educator, as reported by the Gazette: 


H. M. Corning, superintendent of schools, is 
now a member of the Longfellow Club. He 
gained the honor at a meeting of the superia- 
tendents’ division of the National Education 
Association in Boston. The honor is outside the 
boundaries of academic achievements, bat 
there is strength in the organization. The te 
quirements of the club are that an individual 
must be over six feet one inch tall. Mr. Corning 
met the requirement with four inches to spate. 
The Longfellows have banded themselves 
gether to promote the use of long beds in 

and to urge that doors be constructed mot t00 


Cy 
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granted a three-month leave of absence, begin- low. 

ning today, from his judicial duties to conduct CONNECTICUT 

a series of evangelistic meetings in this State ’ i 
and in Arizona, Texas, Tennessee and Mis- Tue Hon. Curnton §. NicxoLs, of Hart - 
sissippi. ford, president of the National Exchaog aa 
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Club, speaking before the Providence, 
R, L, Exchangeites, as reported by the 
eminent Tribune of the same miserable 
town: 
The first service lunch was solemnized 2000 
years ago, when Christ washed the feet of His 


GEORGIA 
Tus Hon. W. B. Townsenp, editor of the 
Dahlonega Nugget, expatiates on his jour- 
nalistic style: 
Sometimes in talking or preparing an article 


KENTUCKY 


Tue religious life in Danville, as limned 
for posterity by the eminent Messenger 
thereof: 


Joe Jones, sixty year old Negro, is being held 
without bond in the Boyle county jail accused 
of having shot to death Pete Goldon, sixty-two 
year old Negro, yesterday afternoon at 4:30 
o'clock at the George Shively Negro we sn 
shop on Second street following an ar nt 
as to whether Adam and Eve were black or 
white. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the eminent Nautilus, of 
Holyoke, offers glad news to ladies of a 
certain bulk: 


for the Nugget we do not take a single bite of a 
grammar, Bae tell it plainly like we were talk- 
ing to our little darling baby. It is a much easier 
ool a quicker way than to turn summersaults, 


SSOS*rrPaStaseSaarse SReR Fass 


sby- 


ngs 


scratch the seat of our pants and rub our head 
until it turns red while trying to think of 
college words to fill in with. 


ILLINOIS 


Tae Hon. Eart J. Drinxaut, D.O., 

writing in the Ofeopathic Magazine, of 

Chicago: 
God is in everything, we are told. Therefore, 
God is in every vegetable, fruit, nut, and grain; 
but, when we think of Hell we think of fire, 
and when we apply fire to any vegetable, fruit, 
nut, or grain we drive God out; the Devil will 
come in and when eaten will play havoc with 
you. 


KANSAS 


Cururax note from the eminent Emporia 
Gazette: 


“The Keeper of the Bees’’ and ‘Ben Hur"’ 
were chosen as favorite books by the majority 
of 287 Kansas Teachers’ College students in a 
fecent survey made in the library methods 
classes to prove that college is an incentive to 

literature. Mrs. Elsie Pine, head of the 
ibrary school department, conducted the sur- 
vey. When asked as to their choice of authors, 
the students selected Hamlin Garland, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Charles Dickens, Margaret 
Hill McCarter, William Shakespeare, and 
Harold Bell Wright, in the order named. Of the 
weekly magazines, the students selected the 
Saturday Evening Pot, Collier's, the Literary Di- 


Standing before the mirror, I place my hands 
upon cach place where I wish the “excess bag- 
gage’ removed, saying quietly, but firmly: 

“Attention, my Inner Being. This super- 
fluous fat over my abdomen and hips must dis- 
appear, leaving my form slender and youthful! 
I rejoice and give thanks that Thou art both 
willing and able to do this for me." 

I make this statement only when I happen 
to think of it, and always look in a mirror, 
indicating with my hands where the fat is to 
be removed, for the Spirit within will do as we 
ask, and we must be careful to be very explicit 
in our demands. 

Since I have started this practice, about two 
months ago, I measure almost four inches less 
round the hips and abdomen. I have done no 
dieting and cat whatever I wish. Speak the 
Word, then forget about it—let the Holy Spirit 
within work unhampered, for “Your word 
shall not return unto you void, but SHALL 
ACCOMPLISH that where UNTO it is sent."’ 


MICHIGAN 


Tue sad fate of an art-lover in Hamtramck, 
as reported by the celebrated Detroit 
Times: 


Rudolph Valentino's spirit visited Miss Lillian 
Wasiclewski, twenty, every night and urged 
her to join him in death, she said; so she took 

ison in her home at 3459 Doremus avenue, 
enenenee She died pall. today in Hamtramck 
General Hospital. 





et, and Capper's Weekly. Such magazines as the 
lation were not mentioned. The students gave 
the American Magazine first place in the less ex- 
— F sat of monthly magazines. The 
ies” oy et, the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, and Good Housekeeping were second, 
third, and fourth. College Humor and True Story 
were mentioned by few. The Aslantic Monthly 
and Harper's were not mentioned. This survey 
is made cach semester to show the zxsthetic 
progress and cultural elevation of the Teach- 
ets’ College students. 


Osiruary notice in the world-famous 
Free-Press of the aforementioned illustrious 
metropolis: 

IN MEMORY of Julius Caesar, who died 1972 


years ago today. Gone but not forgotten. H. K. 
Armen. 


Penoxocicat news from Lansing: 


Prison bars must go, Arthur D. Wood, parole 
commissioner, declared today in an edict pro- 
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scribing chocolate bars and all other candies 
sold at camp canteens to prisoners employed on 
road work. Prisoners who have had a sweet 
time of it up to now will no longer be permitted 
to squander their earnings on the insidious gum 
drop and the habit-forming chocolate Tew. 
Many of the men, Wood says, have become 
confirmed addicts. ‘“They will spend all they 
earn on candy,"’ he asserts, ‘‘and have to take 
up a collection to get money to go home on 
when their terms expire." 


MISSOURI 


A servant of the people of Miller county 
announces his candidacy for office in the 
Miller County Autogram, published in the 


flourishing town of Tuscumbia: 


After thinking the matter over for several 
weeks, and after having received a great many 
letters from my friends in all parts of the county, 
and having talked with a great many more, I 
have decided from the encouragement I have 
received to make the race for County Treasurer. 
I need to work so bad, and there are so few jobs 
that I am physically able to do, that I feel justi- 
fied in trying once more. It is true that I have 
been defeated for nomination three times. In 
1924 when Henry E. Clark beat me for sherif, 
and in 1918 when Thomas Lewis defeated me 
for Probate Judge, and again in 1924 when I was 
defeated by R. B. Ward for sheriff, but in each 
of these races I have made a creditable showing, 
and I have always carried my home precinct. 
I think my opponent, Mr. Ira Harbison, is a 

tfect gentleman, and a good official, and he is 

adly crippled. I have known him from child- 
hood; in fact, when I was a country school- 
teacher I taught him his first lessons, and I have 
voted for him several times since. But I really 
think that he is now well provided for. It 
would be only fair for him to allow some one 
else a chance. I would be very glad indeed to 
have the place for just one term, and I will 
promise you here and now that if you will 
allow me to have this place for one term I will 
get on my feet, and meet all my obligations in 
the four years, and that I positively will not 
ask for reélection, for I realize that there are 
any number of good men in the county who are 
just as capable and just as deserving as I am. 
I am not able either physically or financially 
to make a hard campaign, but I can drive a 
Ford where the roads are not too bad, and I 
intend to see just as many of you as I possibly 
can before the primary election. In the mean- 
time I hope you will give the matter some 
thought and if you find that I have lived in such 
a way that I am not worthy of your support, 
of course I can not blame you for voting for 
some one else, but if, on the other hand, you 
think I am worthy of your confidence and will 
give me this place I will move my family to 
Tuscumbia and will be on the job every work- 
ing day in the year, and will take pleasure in 
serving you to the best of my ability. 

Eldon, Mo. H. W. Scorr. 
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Tue Hon. Ratpp M. Murpny in Beaus 
Culture: 


Bobbed hair is here to stay, unless, of course, 
civilization is to degenerate. All the short hair 
periods of the world’s history have marked 
great progress in the arts and sciences, I find 
As a contrast, however, all the long hair periods 
have been periods of barbarism and darkness, 
Only a few days ago they discovered that the 
Venus of Babylon had bobbed hair, and it was 
during this period that civilization was at ix 
peak. It was also during this period that Plato 
was making his remarkable philosophical ob 
servations on life and when the great li 

of Alexandria was being written. I am thor 
oughly convinced that short hair is conducive 
to greatness, and that it has a remarkable effect 
on the cells of the body, the atoms and the 
electrons. If civilization is to progress, short 
hair must remain. 


Tue passing of an American worthy: 
RESOLUTIONS 


ApopTeD BY THE Purpie Circe, at a Meeting 
in New Yorxk on THE Deatu or Mar. G. Haz 
Pain. 
The death of George Herb Palin deprives the 
Purple Circle of its Founder and President. In- 
asmuch as the Purple Circle is a child of his 
aspirations toward Brotherhood among men 
and Peace in the world, and he had into ita 
group of similarly minded men; and inasmuch 
as the activities of the Purple Circle, and its 
ideals and aspirations, have chiefly been con- 
ceived and promoted by him; and inasmuch as 
his rare and exalted personality has pervaded, 
and his vital mind has dominated, every meet- 
ing held by the Purple Circle since its organ- 
ization, in 1926, at Philadelphia—it is 

Resolved by the Purple Circke in special meet- 
ing assembled in New York City: ... 

hat We realize that Herb Palin was a genius, 

possessed of talents peculiarly his own, and 
manifested in like quality by no other man ia 
all the world. As a maker of slogans for use in 
business promotion, his facility was marvelous. 
Upon provocation, slogans tumbled over each 
other in seeking relief from his fecund mind. 
During 1927 he made and sold 10,900 slogans, 
taking no account of the hundreds he impro- 
vised to entertain his friends, or for which he 
accepted no fee. These slogans took the form of 
sententious sentences, or two rimed lines. In 
variably, the rime and rhythm were perfect. 

That We realize that Herb Palin was a master 
salesman, with a method all his own that was 
effective to a very large degree. He had a for- 
mula which, though Brief and simple, carried 
his proposal into the mind of the most obtuse, 
and the coldest, of buyers. Calling at a bank to 
have a check cashed he often would leave with 
a $500 check for a sheaf of slogans, sold, it 
sometimes happened, to the president to whom 
Palin introduced himself. He sold himself first, 
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and his wares afterward. A sign would attract 
his notice, and he would walk in—and walk 
out with another check. Probably he never 
: to New York from his Los Angeles 

without gathering a half dozen or more 
checks from acquaintances made in the dining 

observation cars... . 

* That In another mentality Herb Palin was 
remarkably endowed—memory. He could at 
any time recite nearly all of the slogans he ever 
had produced, and he could, and often did, 
repeat every iece of verse he ever wrote. When 
his little book was planned, he sat in the room 
of its publisher and dictated all of its contents, 
off-hand, without a scrap of manuscript, a note, 
or any aid to his memory. 

That Our estimation of Herb Palin takes ac- 
count of many other traits which go to make 
the total of our appreciation of his unique char- 
acter and his exceptional attainments, which 
cannot even be mentioned in a brief document 
such as this. We may express the hope that 
some inspired scribe will undertake to make a 
searching record of his life, as being one of the 
small company of extraordinarily gifted men 
living in this third decade of the Twentieth 


Century. 


Tae sufferings of an impressionable young 
man on Broadway, as related by the Hon. 
John Chipman Farrar, A.B. (Yale), in 
the Bookman: 


The opening of ‘Show Boat’’ was an occasion 
to send this hysterical hero-worshipper into an 
insane asylum. Think of seeing Fanny Ward, 
Mayor Walker, Marc Connelly and Neysa 

in all in the same instant! And Otto 
Kahn. I almost forgot Otto Kahn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Caristtan news from the Wateree river 
country, as reported by the Greensboro 
News: 


Envisioning the end of the world as just around 
the corner, and therefore unable to see any 
reason why they should work or their children 
g0 to school, a large group of people in south- 
ern Mecklenburg county are causing school 
authorities considerable worry. In recent weeks 
the belief has spread in the county that Judg- 
ment Day is not far off and everybody should 
be in pa and supplication from now until 
iel sounds reveille for the army of the 

- As a consequence, the children are kept 

at preaching instead of being sent to school. 
One of the welfare workers visited the home of 
one of the True Lifers and found the place de- 
serted except for a fifteen-year-old girl. The 
father and mother were down in South Carolina 
attending a meeting and the girl told the 
worker that she was selling the cows that day 
ing to join her Really. to await the 

dawn of the Bay of Judgment. 


- 


From the Reidsville correspondent of the 

Charlotte Observer: 
The day Mrs. Alma Gatlin was acquitted of 
killing her father, Smith Petty, with an ax, a 
new family moved into the Petty home which 
had been vacant since the y was found. 
This family is charging a quarter for each of the 
curious who takes a look into the hole from 
which the body was removed six months ago. 


Tue political philosophy of an eminent 
statesman, as reported by the Goldsboro 
News: 
“I want folks to know that I am a Democrat,"’ 
said Superintendent of Welfare R. H. Edwards, 
“and that I purpose in 1928 to support for 
President the nominee of the national Demo- 
cratic convention to be held at Houston, Texas, 
whether he be Governor Smith, Josephus 
Daniels, Jim Reed, Governor Ritchie, Carter 
Glass, Tom Heflin, John G. Edwards, or C. L. 
Blease, and whether he be wet or dry, Christian 
or pagan, Protestant or Roman Catholic, Jew 
or Gentile, bond or free—but he must be 
white.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Monsicnor Vincent Weare, D.D., 
Bishop of Bismarck, in the eminent Atlantic 
A fonthly: 


There is only one true Church founded by Christ 
—that is, the Catholic Church—, and opposi- 
tion to her is anti-Christian. 


OHIO 


Dr. W. I. Gorvon, of Cleveland, speaking 
before the local W. C. T. U., as reported 
by the distinguished Plain-Dealer: 


Practically all crime is due to tobacco’s stulti- 
fying effect on the moral fiber. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tue Rev. Witt Lunsrorp in the Oklahoma 
City News: 


Jesus was a Baptist preacher. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wuat it means to be a Pennsylvanian in 
the Coolidge-Mellon Golden Age, as re- 
vealed by a petition to Congress by a 
citizen of bhanewe: 
718 Linpen AVENUE, 
Johnitown, Pa. 


Tue House or Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 
Upon my own volition as a citizen, and without 
the knowledge of a living soul, I am writing 
this to request that Pennsylvania be no longer 
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considered a part of the United States. The man- Harvey B. ul i . p 
ner in which this State has been ruled or over- bur h Press Ga in the celebrated Pity. eerT 
ruled since the coal miners’ strike would be a & ; m) 
blotch upon savagery. There are people who fancy the Beethoves hus 
I am not a miner, but I know of many cases Eroica, and who are sincere in their admiragj “ 
where peaceable and worthy citizens have been but for us a toothache is preferable, or a Dice, times 
driven from our public highways by vicious, ete steady-going rivet machine, or a trip want 
bully State police. They were halted, cursed, hammer. The constant reiterations are madden. who! 
and threatened in the vilest, basest manner ing beyond words. Music critics cavil at Handel 
ever conceived of by humanity since the world and blast Haydn but no one seems to say a word S 
began. about the Eroica (it is blasphemous, sacri old 1 
orses, clubs, and pointed weapons were and a sin against the Holy Ghost of classicism he ha 
used, coupled with the most sanguine threats to decry this work), and yet in all symphonic Now 
of violence ever heard by mortal man. Ail this literature it is the most tiresome work we 
was issued with the malicious intent to create know. Possibly it is the alleged libretto tha ree 
riots and bloodshed. soothes the auditor but—ah, weil, Na ans 
I appeal to you in the name of God and right- had his Elba and we wish the Eroica had aS. out 0 
eousness that some steps be taken to civilize Helena. souls 
Pennsylvania. that | 
I remain, respeAfully yours, SOUTH CAROLINA the c 
Artuur J. Benvue. From the illustrious Greenville News: a 
' Display of what he terms “‘so-called art,” in Uncle 
Sociat relaxations of the 100% Americans _ om rt Miocinn ny da Vous de the 1 
; = ; ye Milo, the Oo vedere, and Diana of the 
of bare opr ray ongee by the illus Hunt, in id Genantiie Public Library, caused Waat 
trious Aecora O at i2 ity: J. D. Gilbert, of the Pioneer Life Insurance in the 
Mr. and Mrs. Benny Menik, of 60 East Railroad Company, to register a complaint to the gather- the Ni 


ing of Community Chest workers at the Poin- 


street, entertained a number of friends at their : Roads 
home Tuesday evening in honor of Miss Mary — ape A — lashed wi 
Neidziveicki. Piano solos were given by Miss ° or bit M. — as clashed with the John 
Mary Niedziveicki, and Tom Greglock and pe ee 3 «oy img ap penome Os Road 
Bill Reseski entertained with banjo selections. oo 5 4 h a Se © = — wild 
Miss Stella Ulivitch and John Kizis entertained Ge Gees © - Prensa: 6S ae make 
with an exhibition of fancy dancing. Luncheon their removal by those parties responsible for exalt 
was served to the following guests: Risers ~ om their one placed here. Mr. Gilbert's resolu- made 
Neidziveicki, Helen Menik, Fannie, Mary, and om real and 
Alice Plonski, Frances and Martha Osieski, RASRECR 6 the Sensenety Of SS shou 
who attended the meeting in our Public Library He i 


Anna Butwinsky, Anna and Margaret Koz- 
losky, Phyllis and Stella Ulivitch, of this city; 
Helen Molloski and Mary Mosier of Exeter; 
Lucy Suchodolski, Anna Rutkowski and Anna 
Krivitski, of Port Griffith; John Kizis, Bill 
Schneck, Bill Reseski, Charles Ulivitch, Albert 
Neidziveicki, Naylor and Vince Gregor, of 
Pittston; Tom and Paul Greglock, Bill Klim- 
azak, Albert and Francis Rusavage and Stanley 


last night was deeply offended by the display 
of so-called art there, I move that this body of 
men now employed in an effort to safeguard 
the moral as well as the physical life of our F 
community go on record as being opposed to ROM | 
any such display in our Public Hall. of the 

“And furthermore, that the parties respon- 
sible for placing this display there, be requested 


£ 


Kovaleski of Port Griffith; Tom Gibblets, The chi it ae ae ce Poet! 
Michael Waters, Andrew Zegunas, Bill Frank- . os po Ss oOreensille Li Club Beau 
lin, Stanley Kozleski, Charles Skrinak, and several weeks ago by the Greenville Lions Cool 
Jerome Walsh, of Exeter; Michael Waselinko to form the nucleus for a city museum of art “Ide 
and Stanley Jacobchick of Dupont; Zigmund They were presented to the Greenville An 
Murphy and Joseph Golewski of Edwardsville —e Se 2 eee FRoM 
and Mr. and Mrs. Benny Menik, of this city sored by the Lions, at a formal opening & Intellis 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ben Beluski of Scranton. January. 
. TENNESSEE 
py Ne oe “am ° veaseeey tyne Tue rewards of the Christian life in th pe 
as Cistiosed by the eminent Masry News. lovely town of Copperhill, as related i in 
Friday night's collection was a personal offer- the esteemed Dahlonega, Ga., Nugget: > 
ing for the evangelist. The amount was not ° — ORTR 
an@ounced. For each dollar bill received the It won't do for men to leave their wives (0 the na 
— ee _ long every time. Last Summer Uncle Joho 
collectors shouted **Praise the Lord;’’ for a $5 F from Copperhill to stay 8 in § 
bill the shout was “Hallelujah” and for a $10 aat cums ever Sets Caggens pe Pe 
bill “Amen.” while in Dahlonega, where he was born Gov 
, spent all of his life until two or ee el 
moved to Copperhill. Uncle John had used me 


ADVANCED music criticism by the Hon. pick and shovel in the Lumpkin county gold 
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‘ since he has been big enough to 
atte cher until old age caused him to cease 
his labors. Unfortunately, he had not saved 

ing during his young days for old age, 
oF the result is, he has been in need a lot of 
times. After poy here for some time he 
wanted to return to his better half. A party 
who never turns a deaf ear to any one in distress 
ve him the money to pay his way back to 
Pec. But upon reaching Gainesville the 
old man decided to go to Athens, Ga., where 
he has a relative, and is there yet, we suppose. 
Now what do you think? A letter came from 
hill last week stating that the wife of 
Uncle John, who is enjoying younger years, 
recently married an evangelist, who have left 
out on their honeymoon, and there are now two 
souls with but a single thought, two hearts 
that beat as one. And the two will travel over 
the country, shout and sing together and give 
sinners who repent the most direct road to 
Heaven, and if they happen to strike up with 
Uncle John in their travels will extend to him 
the right hand of fellowship. Amen. 


Waar the good roads movement comes to 
in the Baptist Holy Land, as revealed by 
the New Bulletin of the Tennessee Good 
Roads Association: 
John the Baptist was a great agitator for Good 
Roads. He was “‘the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord; 
make His paths straight. Every valley shall be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low; the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain.’’ All motorists 
should get acquainted with John the Baptist. 
He is the patron saint of the Good Roads 
Campaign. 


WASHINGTON 


From the Lariat, a leading literary gazette 
of the Northwest, published in Seattle: 


COOLIDGE THE POET 





Poetry is the art of compression of Truth and 
Beauty in the smallest space, and President 
Coolidge becomes a national poet in his words: 
“I do not choose to run for President in 1928."" 


From the advertising columns of the Po#- 
Intelligencer, of the same great town: 
BARBER SHOP MALE 
QUARTETTE 
Wanted, to sing at the First Modernist Church 
during services. Call KEnwood 7387 for ap- 
pointment. 


Portrait of a State worthy, as released to 
the nation by the Associated Press bureau 
in Spokane: 

Governor Roland H. Hartley danced a jig for 


students of the West Valley High-School, a 
tural institution near here, today, to the or- 
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chestra accompaniment of ‘Turkey in the 
Straw,"’ and then invited them to come to 
Olympia and “‘sit in a chair that cost $1,000, 
and I'll show you through the Governor's 
office, which is filled with furniture valued at 


$40,000.”" 


Tue editor of Ryan's Weekly, of Tacoma, 
mourns the passing of a local lady: 


In an unostentatious manner she had taken an 
active part in social and fraternal bodies. In her 
home was founded the famous Mount Tacoma 
Club, that bull-dog organization which did so 
much for Indian nomenclature from 1917 to 
1923. 

In the Humane Society she did her bit to help 
the unfortunates of God's creatures who were 
capable of being benefitted. She was not of that 
soft sentimental sort who are termed cat and 
dog worshippers and while she sympathized 
with the dumb creation she snalieed that judg- 
ment should be used. 

In the lodges and other organizations with 
which she was affiliated she believed in pouring 
oil on the troubled waters and bringing peace 
and harmony to factions and families. 

The members of Topaz Circle, Women of 
Woodcraft, were so overcome by her sudden 
demise that they were unable to take an active 
- in the obsequies, but six past Grand Guar- 

ians acted as pall-bearers. 

Her active charity and benevolence ‘cnew no 
bounds. No tramp or beggar sober enough to 
walk ever left her door empty-handed. 

While an active worker in the field of human 
endeavor she loved her home. Her greatest 
pleasure was to cook for and entertain a host 
of friends. Her latest effort was to entertain the 
past officers of Topaz Circle, twenty-two in 
number. Her greatest sorrow was the fact that 
her husband, who is rather dyspeptic, could 
not do justice to the good things which she 
was anxious to cook for him. 

Her illness started with the bad weather of 
last month, pronounced stomach flu and peri- 
tonitis. She seemed to be improving, but on 
Tuesday night she took a turn for the worse. 
Two doctors were hastily summoned, who rec- 
ommended an immediate operation. She never 
fully rallied, but passed on in Eternal Youth. 

She was laid to rest in the robes of an officer 
of the Circle, with a Past Guardian's jewel on 
her breast. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Reuicious advertisement in the Charleston 
Gazette: 


CHARLESTON MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 
The following resolutions are submitted for ac- 
tion by the Charleston Ministerial Associa- 
tion at its next meeting. 
Be it Resolved: 
1. That Christ, otherwise the one perfect 
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man, made a mistake in furnishing wine for 
a purposes at a marriage feast. - one of the early Presidents of the United § 

2. That as a user of wine for beverage pur- He served in the Revolutionary War, in which 
poses Christ had Himself to blame for the re- he acquired a considerable reputation, hay; 
proach of being called a wine-bibber. oumet the Delaware and spent an in 

3. That in setting His approval on the use of Winter at Valley Forge. He was author of vai. 
wine for beverage purposes Christ, in the lan- Ous state papers, the a known of which was 
guage of Dr. Cherrington, belonged to a lower his Farewell Address. His birthday was foy. 
civilization. merly observed in many parts of his 

. That we recommend to all Christian Mr. Washington is sometimes known as th. 
ies the substitution of unfermented grape José Rizal of America. 
juice for wine at the communion service. 
QUEBEC 


Tue difficulties of a Christian cop in 


Clarksburg, as set forth by the celebrated 
Exponent of that town: 


George Washington, a Virginia farmer Was 


among the French Canadians: 





There were eighty-four known places in Clarks- 


natives about a well-known American: 


Wuar the English language comes (5 


St. Michel Acadamey, Jonquiere 


mar bafios. 
>. 





burg which were violating the law in June . rain hac 
when he took office, Chief S. E. Barnett told To the Prime Manager the 
the council. At the present time there are only Price Company 8. 
thirty-two of this nature, he said. It was during Kenogamy, P. Q relics 0 
Chief Barnett's tenure on the stand that the =e ites water fa 
revelations pang | the — men's oo Dear Sir:— the pre 
quest reached their height. Ju Ross h y =< 
referred to this briefly, but the Chief declared end ould like by the present, so oi SE aa 
*. : ) ; ) ghly we have 
that numbers of business men had asked him to appreciated the rw send manner of doing of rose-bus 
let down the bars a bit. Hundreds of the Bear _ automobile-conductor Coes 
Mountain section coal-miners buy articles of Here is the fact. At three o'clock to five the lo, 
clothing in Clarksburg every pay-day and de- sharp, on the afternoon of the roth inst.. about pressure 
sire their liquor before they will come, Chief ewo handred boys were playing football in the bled 
Barnett quoted these merchants as saying. school-yard. As there is no fence on the waysi - 
Grafton and Fairmont will get the trade if the football of the 8th year class rebo : appeare 
peeatae continued - its stringent enforce- in front of the said machine of yours os Superin 
ment policy inaugurated with Barnett's takin : machi : 
office, thet official said he was informed. , anvient pe poy reg pe - football: i 
Tue rewards of learning in Shepherdstown, = mee = ee bate» “ee os pul 
: ¢ sed away. 
as reported by the local press: All of us have been honored by chis act of warm y 
Prof. I. O. Ash, of Shepherdstown, was courtesy. Every one remarked it, is very shoulde 
awarded the fourth State prize of $50 in the with it and wants you to make us the pleasure 
$50,000 cash prize competition contacted by to accept from our part our best thanks, certi- easy ch; 
laundry owners of the United States and Can- fying you that long in the future we will evening 
ada, it is announced at contest headquarters at this act in our mind as one of a well-educa : 
Indianapolis. The prize letter of Mr. Ash was man. sighed | 
selected by the vad S as Outstanding in this This act impressed us rather more that just unfaste! 
State among eal cece competitors. A but two minutes after, an old and unknown vest 
total of 1,044,372 letters were submitted in the machine passed rapidly and burst a football of ie 
contest from practically every civilized country a next class and fled away without any mark of He si 
on the face ae globe. The subject was ‘“Why civility. So as to thank you and this gentle be able 
the Laundry Should Do My Washing.”’ Mr. men, we have the pleasure to undersign, few mi: 
Ash is at the present time head of the depart- fours Very Grateful, : 
ment of education in Shepherd College State THE PUPILS OF THE 8TH YEAR. go Out | 
Normal School. The reasons most frequently THE TEACHER, Brother Theode. over un 
emphasized for using the steam laundry for himself 
washing, as given by Mr. Ash in his winning IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM : 
letter, were: Laundry washing safeguards grieved 
health; laundry washed clothes last longer; ADVERTISEMENT of a large department of cert 
laundry washed clothes are cleaner; laundry store of Lima, Peru, in E/ Comercio, of the 
washing costs less; and laundry washing frees sate risin onwa: , could 
one from slavery. ’ 8 ; fastene 
THE PHILIPPINES LA CIA. A. F. OECHSLE — 
Tue Manila Bulletin, the leading 100% Avisa a su pe clientela que desde el side an 
. : lunes abrira sus almacenes a las 9% A. M. Co Superin 
American daily of the islands, tells the el objeto de dar tiempo a su personal para to toni 
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MILLENNIUM 


BY FERNER NUHN 


Superintendent Wood of the schools 

of Maple City, Iowa, saw that the 
rain had not stopped. He stood a moment 
at the bay window, ruminating dental 
relics of his supper, and watching the 
water fall soundlessly and very wet through 
the premature twilight. The tangle of 
dead flower stalks, weeds, and bloomless 
rose-bushes, which marked the edge of 
the lot, sagged drearily under the steady 
pressure. The leaves of a lilac bush trem- 
bled separately with the loads of what 
appeared to be special rain-drops. The 
Superintendent turned away and wandered 
into the living-room. 

There he lowered the window shades 
and pulled the cord of a floor lamp. The 
warm yellow light spilled cosily over the 
shoulder and left arm of his over-stuffed 
easy chair. Here was the place to spend an 
evening like this! The Superintendent 
sighed as he sank into the easy chair, and 
unfastened the lower three buttons of his 
vest. 

He sighed because he wasn't going to 
be able to spend the evening there. In a 
few minutes he would have to get up and 
go out in the rain and be hauled four miles 
over unpaved Iowa roads. Why had he let 
himself get pulled into such a business? He 
grieved that twenty years painful shaping 
of certain private principles of conduct 
could sometimes still fail him. He un- 
fastened the fourth button of his vest. 

When a Ford grated to a quick stop out- 
side and the doorbell gave two short rings 
Superintendent Wood did not move. But 
from the kitchen the sound of dishes being 


(Fe up from the supper table, 


| Washed efficiently stopped, and Mrs. 


Wood came through the living-room. She 
wiped red bony hands on a checkered 
apron and pushed a wisp of graying hair 
under the coil on top of her head. 

From the hall came the enthusiastic lilt 
of young George Carney’s voice. He was 
the new teacher of history and social 
sciences in the Maple City High-School. 
Mrs. Wood's red face was glowing with a 
pleased smile as she brought him into the 
living-room. He was saying, ‘‘Oh, I've 
noticed them often! I'd never before seen 
such marvelous vines! I knew someone had 
been training them carefully.”’ 

‘Thank you,"’ she said with ingenuous 
pleasure. ‘“Thank you!"’ Lyrical attentions 
from young men were infrequent in the 
life of Mrs. Wood. 

The Superintendent rose from his chair, 
concluding the process of rebuttoning his 
vest. ‘‘Good evening, Mr. Carney. Nasty 
night, eh?”’ 

“Depends how you look at it!"’ said 
Carney cheerily, grasping his chief's hand. 
‘Now I've always got a lot of pleasure 
out of rain. A different kind of pleasure 
than out of sunshine, of course! But there's 
some days when nothing satisfies so much 
as a good, slog-slogging walk through 
the rain!"’ 

‘“‘Ummm,"’ said the Superintendent, 
without enthusiasm. 

““Well,”’ said Cacaey briskly, ‘‘are we 
ready?” 

Mr. Wood hesitated with fingers touch- 
ing the arm of his easy chair. ‘‘Sure you 
couldn't do without me tonight?”’ 

“Oh no!"’ said Carney quickly. ‘‘No, 
we've got to have you, Mr. Wood! The 
people all know you and look up to you. 
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Whatever you say will impress them a lot. 
I'm not known around here, yet. But if 
they see you're behind me... .”’ 

“Well . . .,’’ said Mr. Wood, giving in. 
He moved toward the hall. 


II 


Outside he jack-knifed himself into Car- 
ney’s Ford coupé. His knees reared awk- 
wardly upward and his arms had to hang 
between. Utterly ridiculous, this business! 
He felt foolishly out of place, as if he were 
on his way to some undergraduate affair. 

With despatch the young man whipped 
the Ford through low into high. The rear 
chains whirred metallically on the asphalt 
pavement; the headlights ate bravely into 
the texture of falling rain. 

‘Don’t think we'll have any trouble 
with the chains on!"’ yelled Carney, reach- 
ing forward to flip the windshield wiper 
across the glass. The uneasy Superin- 
tendent resented the fellow’s bland pre- 
sumption of comradery, but he could do 
nothing. He was in for it. 

Soon they were off the few paved streets 
of Maple City and on the gravel highway. 
The noise of the chains subsided to a soft, 
thick crunching. Carney glanced at the 
Superintendent, then back to the road. 
**How long have you been in Maple City, 
Mr. Wood?"’ 

‘*My twelfth year.”’ 

‘By George,"’ said Carney warmly, ‘‘I 
bet you've done a lot for the town in that 
time! You ought to be able to take people 
pretty far in twelve years!”’ 

‘*Fenleyism!"’ thought the Superintend- 
ent. Fenley College was the small serious- 
minded alma mater of both himself and 
young Carney. Wood was of the class of 
1904, Carney of the class of last Spring. 
Fellow alumni! The young puppy had 
made a great deal of that. *‘Social educa- 
tion,’’ said the Superintendent weightily, 
“is a pretty slow process."’ 

“Well, I don’t know!"’ said Carney. 
““Ever read Kidd's ‘Science of Power’?”’ 

‘‘No."" The Superintendent was going to 
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add, ‘I don’t get the chance to do mu 
reading any more,"’ but he saw the fusit; 

of making excuses, or giving Teasons, ani 
he merely said again, *‘No."’ He kney 
however, of Benjamin Kidd: his writins 
and attitude. 

‘That's the new stuff!’" said Carney, hi 
voice glowing with high seriousness, “\y 
use muddling along as we did in the pas, 
No use letting people grow up just any ol 
way. Give ‘em the right conditions j 
which to grow, and you can make agp. 
thing of them! Take ‘em anywhere yy 
want. Get their minds into the right ways 
of thinking, you know—that's all ther 
is to it. People aren't fixed at birth. They'r 
changeable. Look what Germany did 
fore the war! Turned a _heterogencoy 
group of States into the most powerfully 
integrated nation in the world! [Tk 
Superintendent could picture the youn 
man on a college declamatory platform) 
Of course, Germany was taking them in 
the wrong direction. But the power wa 
there just the same! Now it’s up to ust 
use the power, and give it the right 
direction!"’ 

The Superintendent was remembering 
1904, and a different language, but th 
curiously same ideas. This was the mg» 
model of Fenleyism. In his day they wer 
reading Bellamy's ‘‘Looking Backward,” 
—still very popular—and Howells’ “A 
Traveler from Altruria’’ and ‘Through th 
Eye of the Needle."’ The Superintendent 
said politely, ‘“‘Unh hunh.”’ 

“The crime, of course, of intelligent 
people is that they have these ideas aad 
then just keep them to themselves! I dont 
believe in arm-chair philosophy, do you? 
Carney laughed. ‘‘Of course you dont 
You wouldn't be laboring away all thes 
years in Maple City if you did!”’ 

The Superintendent in some embarrass 
ment began, ‘Well .. .”’ 

Carney took his hesitance for modesty. 
‘Of course not! Coming from Fenley atl 
everything! If every teacher would do hi 
duty we'd have a different nation it! 
generation!"’ 
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That phrase. . . . The Superintendent 
gddenly had a picture of the lit face of 
Behrens, Professor Behrens, lecturing to 
his class in literature. They called him 
Jean-Jacques Behrens because of his passion 
for Rousseau. His rambling, luminous 
lectures were as much sociology, history, 
and religion as they were literature, and 
he was the idol of the campus. Was he 
still there? If not, his successor must be a 
disciple. 

The young man attended to his steering. 
The road dipped into a hollow where 
drainage was bad. The Ford slithered, and 
Carney righted it by determined wrestlings 
of the wheel. The ditch was a dark, nasty- 
looking sink. With the motor racketing in 
low they labored up a hill. At the top the 
highway improved and the Superintendent 
drew breath again. 

Carney wasn't through with his dis- 
course yet. “Then there’s Christianity," 
he said fluently. ‘‘Really, you know, 
there’s a lot of power in Christianity for 
social readjustment. The churches have 
wasted it, of course. But you know, it’s 
revolutionary, really! Sermon on the 
Mount and all that. And since the people 
accept it, or pretend to accept it, why not 
make use of it? Ever read Ellwood?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Wood. ‘‘But I get the 
drift of your argument."’ 

Carney inclined himself toward the 
Superintendent and grew as confidential as 
the noise of the motor would allow. ‘‘You 
can't imagine how pleased I was when I 
found out you were a graduate of old 
Fenley. I was still at college, you know, 
when I signed the contract to teach at 
Maple City. I looked you up in the files of 
the Speffator to see what I could find out 
about you. By George,"I found you were 
an editor of the paper when you were 
there! You know, that was my job last 
year! I read over some of the editorials you 
wrote. Good stuff! I copied some excerpts 
from them in my sheet."’ 

_ The fellow had him there. The Super- 
imtendent remembered those editorials. 

Cat the Gordian knot of social wrong! 
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Let us go out into the world resolved to 
make it a better place in which to bring 
up children.’’ He winced, then laughed 
humorlessly. ‘‘I guess I've got over some 
of that by this time,’’ he said. 

Young Carney’s silence seemed to say, 
‘Oh, I guess you haven't. I guess you're 
just as enthusiastic as ever.’ 


Ill 


The attraction at the Fairfield township 
schoolhouse was a box social. A box 
social at the schoolhouse brought farmers 
and their families from miles around. 
Even the movies in Maple City, to which 
the young people often went by auto, 
could not compete with it in attraction. 
It was a kind of fun that both old and 
young appreciated. The rain hadn't kept 
them away. They were Iowa farmers; most 
of them came in small cars and large, all 
rather used looking, and the rest came in 
farm wagons, which they had rolled cheer- 
fully through the mud. 

Superintendent Wood and young Carney 
stepped through the door into a brightly 
lighted room steaming with the odor of 
damp clothing drying on warm bodies. 
The programme had not yet begun. 

Clearly it was a family affair. Little 
boys with fiery faces chased one another in 
the aisles, dodging one another with 
ducked heads, vaulting over benches, being 
reprimanded spasmodically by mothers 
who interrupted their gossiping long 
enough to cry, ‘Here! Elmer! Stop that 
chasing around and getting all het up!"’ 
‘Now watch out there, Victor! Next thing 
you'll have those baskets on the floor!"’ 
The men had gravitated to a corner where 
they formed a circle to which the contour 
of their shoulders, hunched from over- 
work, gave a look of conspiracy. They 
nodded heads solemnly at a pronounce- 
ment of one of them; they burst into thick 
laughter at the sally of another. A knot of 
‘teen age boys, most of them in ill-fitting 
long trousers, argued hotly about radio 
hook-ups, the World's Series then in prog- 
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ress, and the merits of balloon tires. Cer- 
tain young men and women who congeni- 
ally made up the personnel of the ‘‘eats 
and entertainment’ committee were shift- 
ing furniture, taking care of boxes and 
baskets, getting the platform ready. When 
a red-cheeked damsel essayed to lift the 
globe of the world off the teacher's desk 
a jovial swain much in need of a hair-cut 
came bounding to the rescue. ‘“‘Hey, 
Ethel! You'll strain yourself lifting the 
Earth like that! Here, lemme help you!"’ 
With feigned puffings and groanings and 
much distressful staggering he helped her 
take the World off the desk and set it 
against the wall. The girl blushed and 
laughed at him. Harry Lemcke was such a 
cut-up! Little girls sat primly in the front 
seats, talking shyly to one another, mak- 
ing sure of their places when the enter- 
tainment would begin. 

There was a halting of activities when 
Mr. Wood and young Carney entered. The 
Superintendent was known to most of the 
people in the room, and given the respect 
due his position. They were quite proud 
to see that Superintendent Wood, of Maple 
City, was going to be on the programme. 
‘So Alfred got Superintendent Wood for a 
speaker! Wonder who's the young fellow 
with him?”’ 

A young man bustled away from the 
workers at the front of the room to receive 
the guests. He was Alfred. He was “‘one of 
the nicest young men’’ in the township. 
Unmarried, perhaps thirty-five years old, 
he had been the pleasant-faced clerk in the 
Coéperative Creamery offices for over fif- 
teen years. His light brown hair was side- 
parted and graced by a mechanically pre- 
cise back-turned tuft at the forehead, 
always perfect, always the same. He was 
enterprising in a retail way, which made 
him an ideal chairman of committees. He 
was, indeed, a model young man in the 
minds of the mothers of the district, and 
useful as a symbol in moments of disci- 
plinary exertion. Young Carney had met 
him at a church reception in Maple City. 

“Well, I see you got here all right!"’ said 
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Alfred, stretching a hearty welcoming 
hand. “‘Mighty glad you could come 
Superintendent. How are you, Carney, gj 
man? Make yourself at home. Guess yoy 
ought to feel at home in a school room, ¢ 
Superintendent?”’ 

They took seats. The gathering wy 
shortly called to order by the versa 
Alfred. 

The programme preceding the box par 
of the box social was a medley of fayoriy 
sorts of entertainment. Young Mrs. Wal. 
ers, who had been a star elocutionist befog 
she married, and did not neglect her taley 
since, opened with a reading. In a husky, 
portentous voice she recited “Bartha, 
Frietchie,’’ and after the final 
‘* *Mar- chon!” he said”’ the audienceclappe 
madly, as much to ensure a humorous @. 
core as to applaud the piece. They got it 
“What the Cyclone Did to Pumpkiz 
Center."’ A little girl gave her best exerci 
piece on the piano; then Russell Faweett,: 
youthful student of legerdemain, enter. 
tained with ‘‘tricks of magic."’ The clima 
of this performance came when an im 
pressible youngster on the front sea 
jumped up uninvited to examine a hollow 
cylinder, thereby disclosing to the gaxd 
the audience a glass of grape juice wher 
no glass of grape juice was supposed tok, 
and for this act stealing more applause 
than the young magician ever got fori 
successful trick. After a vocal duet by tk 
Ford sisters Alfred faced the audience vey 
soberly, and everyone knew that speech 
were next. He announced the Superintest- 
ent, ‘“‘who needs no introduction t% 
Fairfield township audience."’ 


IV 


In twenty years of speech-making tk 
Superintendent had evolved certain fet 
mulzx from which he could not now him 
escaped had he wanted to. He signalizl 
the occasion. He told a few mild jokes. ke 
spoke a few platitudes about educatitt 
and the Good Life and the future of tt 


country, saying nothing that would cat 
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to appear on the most reactionary 

ay aS wachfally be said that no 

one ever remembered a word the Super- 

igtendent had spoken in a speech, but 

was always sure that he had said 

the right thing. When he finished, the 

clapped generously, having in their 

ears the smooth wordiness of his closing 

sentence. They were well trained in these 
matters. 

Now it was Carney’s turn to speak. He 
had, it must be admitted, been disap- 

inted in the Superintendent’s talk. He 
had followed it hopefully at first, waiting 
with aggressive hospitality for challeng- 
ing phrases, but as platitude followed mild 

titude he finally had to confess to him- 
sif that the Superintendent had not 
measured up to his expectations. Well, by 
Heaven, be would give these people some 
things to think about. He would turn their 
minds inside out for them. The outline of 
his carefully worked-out argument burned 
sharply in his mind. He was heated with 
the truth and importance of what he was 
about to say. 

The people saw on the platform a young 
man with eager eyes in a glowing boyish 
face. They murmured to one another how 
young he looked for a ‘‘professor’’ in a 
high-school. They were charmed and 
maternalistically gratified in thinking that 
such learning could exist in a head so boy- 
ish. The Superintendent in his chair at the 
side of the platform took one look at the 
young man planting his feet firmly as if he 
were about to hurl bombs, then let his 
chin fall on his breast, as one resigned to 
umbilical meditation. 

Little boys in the front row, impressed 
with a fire they had not often seen in the 
faces of adults making speeches, looked up 
in subdued awe. The eyes and cheeks of 
some of the more impressionable young 
ladies reflected the glow. 

The Superintendent heard what he had 
expected. Impassioned young idealism. 
lntemnationalism. Christian pacifism. The 
Golden Rule in business. The young man 
did not always know when he used a 
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jargon beyond the comprehension of his 
hearers. ‘‘Enlarging sovereign groups... 
World sovereignty the next step...” 
After twenty minutes of rapid speaking he 
closed, saying, ‘“This country calls itself a 
Christian country. Not a soul in this room 
but calls himself a Christian. The question 
I want to leave with you; the question I 
want you to ask yourself is, Are we really 
willing to take Jesus seriously?’’ The 
Superintendent was still absorbed in the 
bulge of his lower vest. 

The audience had been under something 
of a strain. It had not known just how to 
take this deadly serious young man. The 
momentary relief as he finished was fol- 
lowed by a new embarrassment: should 
they clap, or not? It seemed somehow the 
wrong thing to do, after a speech that was 
so much like. . . well, like a sermon. That 
was it (some decided with relief); it was 
a sermon. They knew how to take a 
sermon. A young man near the back of the 
room who had not been listening, and so 
did not share the general embarrassment, 
gave two tentative claps; some youngsters 
followed with a fleeting salvo; then the 
silence was intense. 

Into this gap Alfred leapt bravely. ‘I’m 
sure I express the sentiments of all of us,"’ 
he said coolly, ‘‘when I thank Superintend- 
ent Wood and Professor Carney most 
heartily for their inspiring talks. Now, I 
think if Auctioneer Bill Ransom has his 
tongue all oiled up, we're ready to bid on 
the boxes.” 

Relief swept over the audience. People 
shifted positions gratefully. A little girl 
or two Clapped hands in high excitement. 
This was what everyone had come for. To 
hear the rattle of Bill Ransom's miraculous 
tongue. To see how far Ben Granner and 
George Philpott would bid it out against 
each other for Marjorie Barber's box. 
Then to get together by families and 
couples to eat what was in the boxes. 
Alfred had arranged a special box for the 
Superintendent and Carney. ‘‘Oh no! Cer- 
tainly not! Couldn't let you get away 
without having something to eat!"’ 
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Certain of the people thought it their 
duty to come up and speak to the visitors 
as the affair broke up a little later. A 
motherly old lady with gold-rimmed 
glasses smiled her way through the crowd 
to Carney. Giving him a dry warm hand 
she said, ‘“That was a fine speech, young 
man. You ought to be preacher, that’s 
what I think, if you don’t mind an old lady 
saying so. The world needs good, strong 
preachers these days. Time and time again 
I've said to Henry, ‘Henry, the trouble is 
young people don't take an interest in re- 
ligion now-a-days, that’s what the trouble 
is!’ Haven't I, Henry!"’ Henry, smaller 
than his wife, partly hidden behind her, 
nodded his head sheepishly. Some of the 
young ladies, safely ensconced in the 
chaperonage of departing families or beaux, 
looRed shyly and curiously toward Carney 
on their way to the door. An old man with 
weak, blue eyes came up to him and pumped 
his hand absently as he said, ‘“That was a 
good rallying talk, my boy. Seems to me 
I ain’t heard a better rallying talk since 
some of them liberty talks the perfessers 
give us durin’ the war."’ 

Carney noticed a lad of about seventeen 
standing nervously near the door, glancing 
now and then his way. He remembered the 
lad, remembered his attentive, intelligent 
look while he was speaking. Carney said 
to himself, ‘*After all, it’s the young people 
who count." He was sure this lad would 
like to speak to him. So to make it easier 
he moved casually toward where he was 
standing. But the lad, not noticing, edged 
himself toward a certain family group 
from which Carney saw him awkwardly 
but successfully detach a self-conscious 
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young maiden, who, after asking he 
mother a question, escaped hurriedly wig, 
the youth into outer darkness. 

Soon the Superintendent, who had been 
genially shaking the hands of departing 
farmers, came to Carney, and the two 
went out to the Ford. 


V 


The rain had stopped, but the road wy 
slippery and more rutted than befor 
Young Carney drove determinedly an 
efficiently, as one whose mind is preter 
naturally wide-awake. 

The Superintendent had regained his 
disciplined calm; his discomfiture wa 
about over, and his perspective had 
turned. Young Carney, with his distur 
ing enthusiasm, no longer assumed a plac 
of exaggerated importance. 

Neither spoke much till they had cased 
thankfully on to the pavements of Maple 
City. Then the young man said, ‘‘After all, 
it’s with the children in the schools tha 
we can get in the best licks. Don’t you 
think so, Superintendent?” 

“Yes,"” replied the Superintendent from 
his philosophical fastness. ‘Yes, a great 
deal can be accomplished through th 
schools."’ 

‘By George,’’ cried Carney, “those kids 
of mine in my history and civics classes at 
going to have some new slants on thing 
before I’m through with them!” 

‘Yes. Surely,’’ said the Superintendent 
absently. 

It was not too late, he had decided, 
for half an hour with the evening papt 
before he went to bed. 
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ON THE RATING OF MARK TWAIN 


BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


y nis biography of Mark Twain, Albert 
| Bissow Paine speaks of his hero as 

“our foremost American man of let- 
ters, . . - the foremost American-born 
thor, the man most characteristically 
American in every thought and word and 
xtion of his life.’’ 

Superlatives put me on my guard: most 
of them display sentimentalism or preju- 
dice. Here we have a Boswell who lived 
with his subject and worshipped him. Can 
we trust him—for instance, when he says 
that very few of the Boston Brahmins 
recognized Mark Twain's *‘mightier her- 
itage”; that it was left to the common 

le “‘to exalt and place him on the 
throne’? Is Mark really ‘‘on the throne’’ 
of American letters? Is he, indeed, our fore- 
most literary master, ‘‘the man most char- 
acteristically American’’? If so, then is he 
tremendously worth studying. Let us con- 
sider the elements that composed him. 

First, he was of English stock, of pioneer 
origin, from families long in America. His 
father, a Virginian, had migrated early 
into the Kentucky hinterland, where he 
had married Jane Lampton, granddaughter 
of Indian-fighters and pioneer settlers with 
Boone. Her grandmother, Jane Mont- 
gomery, had worn moccasins, and at six- 
teen, during a massacre, had saved her life 
by outrunning an Indian brave. Pioneer 
stock! All the Lamptons and Caseys and 
Montgomerys could dance all night and 
work all day without a dream of weariness. 
Optimism sat upon their world like a sun- 
tise. Jane Lampton’s union with the young 
Virginian was a mating of like with like. 
Fabulously rich were both of them—in 
hope. All of the Clemenses were optimists, 


dreamers, gamblers with the horizon. 
Mark Twain has condensed the tribe into 
a single individual—Colonel Sellers. 

And the young couple started out in the 
American way—they moved. After each 
failure they moved. But failure was noth- 
ing: were they not young and was the 
horizon not pure gold? Millions were being 
made in Western lands, and the young 
attorney for a few cents an acre acquired a 
veritable province, eleven thousand acres, 
of virgin Tennessee land. Then, pioneer 
that he was, he moved on again westward, 
across the Mississippi, into a raw border 
settlement called Florida, Missouri, a loca- 
tion that he thought would soon become 
the metropolis of the Southwest, the head 
of navigation of Salt river. There were 
millions in it. 

But nothing he touched seemed to pros- 
per. Lower and lower sank the family 
fortunes, and at length, with the four- 
years-old Samuel, born in Florida, the 
Clemens tribe—there were seven in the 
family now—turned backward to the 
Mississippi and settled down forlornly in 
the frazzled little river town of Hannibal. 
It was the last station in the trek to for- 
tune. Frantically the father, a veritable 
Mark Tapley, fought for affluence, posi- 
tion, fame, leadership, wealth. Always the 
butterfly was just within his grasp—there 
was the Tennessee land anyway—but al- 
ways the butterfly eluded him at the last 
moment. Golden success was sure tomor- 
row, but today saw always failure. He was 
dead at forty-nine of fever caused by ex- 
posure while in headlong chase to secure 
a position that would put his family into 
the position they deserved, and his last 
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delirious words were, ‘‘Cling to the Ten- 
nessee land; it will make you all rich.” 
And young Sam, to his huge delight, was 
taken from school and set to work to learn 
the printer's trade in a tiny country office. 
So much for family history. 

Until he was eighteen Mark Twain was 
wholly of the little Pike county hamlet of 
Hannibal. It explains very much. Consider 
the Clemens temperament in the boy, the 
mother’s Fundamentalism, which was con- 
stantly a shaping influence, and then con- 
sider his surroundings: the highly indi- 
vidualized personalities in the little border 
town—crackers, pikes, rivermen, Negro 
slaves; the fringe of brutality everywhere 
present—the boy actually witnessed mur- 
ders; the atmosphere of slavery; the town 
itself—a microcosm, where everyone and 
everything was known with intimacy; and 
in front of it all and dominating it all the 
River, the mighty, mile-wide Mississippi, 
with its mysterious horizons out of which 
came daily the great steamboats and into 
which they faded. 

That indeed was romance, and it laid 
hold mightily upon the imagination of the 
boy. He was only nine when he made his 
first attempt to escape, stowing himself 
away on one of the great boats, to be dis- 
covered at the last moment and flung back. 
Until he was eighteen circumstances bound 
him fast to the little town, but at that 
break-away age the Wanderluf# could no 
longer be subdued. He broke away, became 
a tramp—a tramp printer. St. Louis he 
visited, New York, Philadelphia, New 
York again, Keokuk, Cincinnati. For fif- 
teen months he was foot-loose, a hobo— 
the rest of his life he was a hobo: where 
do you find him settled? Over Herndon’s 
book of travels in South America he be- 
comes fired to explore the Amazon and he 
actually starts. But on the boat down the 
river a new butterfly crosses him: why not 
be a pilot like the regal Bixby up there? It 
had been the ambition of his boyhood. 

As a result, during the next four and a 
half years he was cub pilot and then pilot 
on the Mississippi, ranging up and down 
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the treacherous, turbid, changi 

—st that time all ualighted, aaa 
untamed—with elemental men in all say 
the veneer, ruffians, individualists, “half 
horse, half alligator.’ It was life keyed tp 
extremes, excitement, high spirits, Every. 
where the dramatic,—flourishing entrangy 
into ziver ports, floods, wrecks, fogs, races 
with other boats, the surging tide of 
travelers, most of them pioneers into th 
new West. Never again after those fox 
epic years could Mark Twain settle inp 
quietness in a corner. 

During the next five and one-half year 
came the second act of the drama. Swiftly 
the scenery changes and the costume: 
soldier, deserter, adventurer across the 
great Plains, assistant to his brother ig 
Carson City, prospecting ranger of the 
Nevada mountains, claim-holder, miner, 
reporter at the Comstock lode in the first 
wild days of its bonanza boom, reporter 
of the first territorial Legislature of Nevada, 
leader of ‘‘the third house,”’ 
man in California and the Sandwich Islands, 
writer, pocket-miner, lecturer—it wa 
melodrama in real life, it was vaudeville, 
Never was a knight of the dusty roads 
more headlongly restless. After four 
months in San Francisco he wrote: “We 
have changed our lodging five times. We 
are very comfortably fixed where we ate 
now . . . but I need a change and mast 
move again."’ He was serious. No six 
months in his after life when he could not 
have written the same thing. Always there 
must be newness, extremes, movement. 
When he writes, it will be in key: fori 
simo, accelerando, like life at the Comstock, 
like the river vocabulary. 

Five and a half years and then New York 
City by way of the Isthmus. Never more 
dramatic entrance: note the picture on the 
Brooklyn lecture poster, 1869, Mark 
Twain, ‘“The Wild Humorist of the Pacifit 
Slope,’’ in mid-air astride a jumping frog. 
Thus he entered the East. Swiftly he wa 
off again. He had planned to girdle th 
earth, in forty minutes were it possible 
but the personally-conducted Quaker Giy 
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tour to Europe and the Holy Land caught 
his eye and he was off pell-mell into the 
Rast just as before he had plunged into the 
West. The ultimate result of it was the 
meeting with Olivia Langdon of Elmira, 
New York, his marriage at the palatial 
residence of her father, his marriage present 
of a beautiful home, his acquirement of a 

per in Buffalo, and his settling 
down seemingly for good. A most amazing 
episode surely : for a year he had an office 
and regular toil, a home, with grace said 
at meat, daily Bible readings, church on 
Sunday—a wild horse of the prairies 
broken to the plow. 


II 


But by no means was the man settled 
down: he moved more times than ever his 
father did. The Buffalo home was only 
transient. It is useless to try to follow him, 
or to enumerate the houses he owned or 
rented or built. Twenty times at least he 
crossed the Atlantic. No sooner had he 
succeeded with ‘‘Innocents Abroad’’ than 
he was off to Europe again. One-third of 
the rest of his life—thirteen years in all— 
he spent abroad. He was lionized beyond 
measure in London, in Paris, in Berlin; his 
life became a succession of dinners, of re- 
ceptions, of welcomes, of farewells, of 
visits—and he loved it. ‘“There never lived 
aman who took a more childlike delight 
in genuine appreciation.’’ England went 
wild over him. ‘His rooms at the Langdon 
were like a court.’ They had found the 
American they had been for years demand- 
ing, and lords with monocles, and social 
lions, and literary critics, and poets, and 
all the distinction of the Empire, to put 
itin Victorian phrase, were ‘‘at his feet."’ 
Home in America again, it was the same 
thing: he was ‘‘the belle of New York.”’ 
For years he moved in an atmosphere of 
perpetual praise and curiosity and ex- 
Citement. 

Leaf through the amazing hodge-podge 
which Paine in his fourth volume has com- 


piled with the title of ‘‘A Chronological 
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List of Mark Twain's Work—Published 
and Otherwise.’’ Where can you find an- 
other such chaos? Everything is in it from 
mediocrity to genius, from newspaper 
column humor to Shakespearean criticism, 
from medieval European history to Biblical 
exegesis. How shall we approach this 
colossal salmagundi? How shall we classify 
even the fraction which appears in his 
authorized set? 

To realize it at all we must return to the 
man himself. First of all, his personality: 
primarily was he a showman. ‘‘The Auto- 
biography of Barnum’’ was a -favorite 
book. Nature had done much for him. 
Most remarkable was he in personality: he 
was irresistible. His peculiar drawl in the 
old river days had won over even the hard- 
boiled Bixby, and in later years it never 
lost its peculiar effectiveness. His manner- 
isms were as striking as those of Artemus 
Ward. His hair, auburn at first, and at last 
a great sheaf of white; his manner of telling 
a story; his unique vocabulary with its 
sulphuric river flavor; his endless store of 
whimsical anecdote and travelogue de- 
scription—all made him a remarkably 
good show. He looked his part and he 
acted his part, unconsciously it may have 
been, but nevertheless most effectively. 
Bret Harte had been a failure on the plat- 
form. He dressed and acted like a New 
York zsthete and people were looking for 
Yuba Bill and Colonel Starbottle. But 
Mark Twain was Mark Twain to the life. 
He filled the bill. 

To this was allied his second gift from 
the gods: he was a superb raconteur. Al- 
ways, says his biographer, ‘‘he felt the 
need of an audience,’’ and once he had it, 
in proper key, he was at his best. ‘‘His 
evenings after dinner,’” says George War- 
ner, “‘were an unending flow of stories."’ 
And always he made his point, always he 
was cheered, even in the British Isles, 
where American jokes do not always get 
across. To hear him drawl his adventures 
with his incongruous gravity at the ex- 
plosion point of the tale was entertain- 
ment unique and incomparable. On and on 
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flowed ‘‘the inexhaustible, the fairy, the 
Arabian Nights story,"’ writes Howells, 
*twhich I could never tire of, even when it 
began to be told over again.” 

In part this accounts for the amazing 
miscellany of his writings and for their 
surprising fragmentariness. Fundament- 
ally, they are raconteur stuff, like the 
stories poured out to his evening guests. 
Always is he pell-mell, always is he im- 
patient of revision. He wrote three of his 
“Life on the Mississippi’’ instalments in 
ten days; he dashed off one-hundred thou- 
sand words of *‘Joan of Arc’’ in six weeks. 
Like all his work, they are improvisations. 
In his later years he dictated to a stenog- 
rapher—his autobiography, for instance, 
which he poured out in a lawless ramble, 
insisting that he be not held for chrono- 
logical sequence, nor even for the truth. 

There was an element of the gambler in 
the man, a legacy doubtless from the 
Clemenses who had early been inoculated 
with the spirit of the frontier—riches to be 
gained without the expenditure of slow 
accumulating toil. His boyish imagination 
had been fired early by the legends of the 
Tennessee lands that were to make them 
all rich. In his mining days in Nevada he 
had lived in a veritable fever. It delighted 
him in later years to tell how again and 
again he had come within the narrowest 
margins of being one of the millionaires of 
America. Read his letters from the mines: 
tremendously revealing documents. Now it 
is the Dashaway mine that is to make him 
a Croesus, now it is the Flyaway, or the 
Annipolitan, or the Live Yankee. These all 
failing, still he can write, ‘I own one- 
eighth of the new Monitor Ledge Clemens 
Company, and money cannot buy a foot 
of it, because I know it contains our for- 
tune.’’ Quickly it was abandoned, but just 
as quickly was he digging with feverish 
hopes at another rainbow end. 

And not always did he fail. ‘“The Jump- 
ing Frog’’ was a gold pocket richer than any 
he had ever dreamed of in the Nevada 
mountains; so was ‘“‘Innocents Abroad.’’ 
And as he began to publish he learned a 


dangerous secret: for him literature was to 
be a gambling game with enormous stake: 
it was to be associated for him with 
money that came in large checks for smal 
effort, constant streams of money, 

His income’ first and last from his books 
and articles and lectures was sensati 
large. It well-nigh ruined him not only 
an artist, but financially as well. He be. 
came a plunger. The type-setting machine 
and the publishing venture more thy 
stripped him bare, for they took his wife's 
fortune as well as his own. Had it not been 
for Henry H. Rogers’ skilful management 
he would have died in poverty. 

That all this affected the literary output 
of the man goes without question. Says 
Thomas Mason: ‘‘He tried to play the 
business man in place of being a grea 
artist. The reason was, primarily, that he 
became more or less intoxicated with 
money."" True. He needed money as any 
gambler needs money, for schemes that 
would make him suddenly rich so that he 
could live in mansions with servants and 
luxuries and entertain with lavishness, 
And as a result he wrote not as an artist 
writes, patiently, perfectly, urged on from 
within, but like an artisan who has con 
tracted to do a job for pay. 

His headlong restlessness, too, affected 
his output. He worked by whims, by 
spurts, by emotional impulses. At the drop 
of an idea he was off with a book. Aftera 
sojourn in England he was fired to do what 
Emerson and Hawthorne had done. Hun 
dreds of pages he dashed off of his British 
experiences—then threw them aside. Count 
the fragments of volumes in his bibliog 
raphy. A touch on his emotions and heer 
ploded into an article, as, for instance, the 
defense of Mrs. Shelley or the damnation 
of Leopold or Fenimore Cooper. 

His emotions: temperament was af if 
heritance; sensitiveness with him was a 
most a disease. Orion summed him up in’ 
phrase: ‘‘Sam, whose organization is 
as to feel to the utmost extreme of every 
feeling."’ It made him a reformer, per 


petually indignant, perpetually pouring 
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out sarcasm and damnation on what to him 
gemed unjust of cruel or inconsistent. 
When editor of the Buffalo Express his 
editorials were cither “‘savage assaults 

some human abuse, or fierce espousals 
of the weak. They were fearless, scathing, 
terrific.” “In later years,’’ says his biog- 
rapher, “he used to say that he had always 
felt it was his mission to teach, to carry the 
banner of moral instruction.” 

It was partly inherited, especially from 
his mother, the tenderest of sentimental- 
ists. It was nurtured by his small-town 
rearing: democracy is bred in provincial 
areas where the world is small. The fierce 
individualism of the border breeds intol- 
erance of oppression. The country boy is 
likely to think that all men are as funda- 
mentally honest as those in his own home 
and that the under dog deserves help. A 
large area of Mark Twain's writings, the 
most arid of all, was written in the cru- 
sader spirit, with the suppressed premise 
always that it was still possible to make 
the world over. ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court,’’ he declared, “‘was 
not written for America; it was written 
for England, . . . to pry up the English 
nation to a little higher level of manhood."’ 

Disillusion comes inevitably. The ex- 
treme optimism of the Clemenses was 
bound to have a reflex as extreme. The sky- 
larking high spirits of the man’s youth— 
everything in fortissimo—, and his amazing 
success with the whole world bowing in 
adulation, were bound to end in reaction. 
“He travelled always,’’ says his biog- 
tapher, “a broad and brilliant highway 
with plumes flying and crowds following 
after.” By and by the adulation became 
boresome. He had got everything, and 
what had he got? And then came family 
griefs, the death of children and dearest 
friends. His whole life had been an awak- 
taing from the dreams of his youth and 
young manhood. The first glimmerings of 
disillusion we find in ‘‘Innocents Abroad.”’ 
He had gone in all innocence to see the 
glories of Europe and the Holy Land, and 
tverywhere he had been forced to reduce 
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the picture his imagination had painted. 
He had expected gold and he had found 
gilding. He awoke soon to the realization 
that America too, was gilded. And like all 
the creative’ Americans before him, he 
would change it, he would write his 
Utopia, ‘“The Curious Republic of Gon- 
cour,’’ detailing what he would have it to 
be. All in vain! He was living in the Gilded 
Age, the age of the Tweed Ring, and uni- 
versal greed, and the exploiting of the 
weak by the strong, and so he wrote at 
last, ‘“‘What is Man?’’ A curious anti- 
climax it makes: our leading humorist be- 
come our most Caustic pessimist! Every- 
where you touch the man there is anti- 
climax: fundamentally he is a romancer, 
yet he will demolish with fury King 
Arthur's Court, and Fenimore Cooper en- 
rages him like a red rag. Fiercely he de- 
mands reality, but all his own tales and 
pictures are laid in a land that is like the 
setting of the Thousand and One Nights. 

That his marriage and his New England 
circle of friends were the Delilah shears 
that robbed him of the full of his native 
powers is the veriest nonsense. Without 
this saving element he would have been 
merely another Joaquin Miller. His wife 
turned him constantly to the areas where 
he was strongest; she vetoed positively 
such inanities as ‘“The Autobiography of a 
Damn Fool,’’ begun with vast enthusiasm: 
“Livy wouldn't have it, so I gave it up.” 
She struggled with his natural tendencies 
to drifting and ease, and urged him con- 
stantly to make use to the full of his splen- 
did powers. ‘‘Mrs. Clemens,’’ he wrote, 
‘has diligently persecuted me day by day 
with urgings to go to work and do that 
something.’’ His own promptings led him 
always into grotesque fields below the 
levels of his best powers: hoaxes, imagin- 
ary reviews, burlesque autobiographies, 
local applications of ‘“The House that Jack 
Built,’’ fanciful adventures in the African 
diamond mines, ‘‘Shem’s Diary,’’ and the 
like. It was his literary group of friends in 
the East who pointed out to him where his 
real distinction lay, and who held him, so 
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far as they could do it, in the areas he 
could best cultivate. It was Joe Goodman 
who kept him at work on what ultimately 
became ‘‘Roughing It’; it was Charles 
Dudley Warner who made possible **The 
Gilded Age,"’ some parts of which are at 
the height of his powers; it was Joseph 
Twitchell who suggested ‘‘Life on the Mis- 
sissippi,’’ and outlined what it should 
contain; and it was Howells who, at the 
critical moment of his career, gave him 
help that was nothing short of priceless. 

To say that Mark was hamstrung by the 
East and that as a result of his marriage 
he lived his later years a thwarted genius 
is to argue that ignorance which has in it 
a touch of genius should be quarantined 
from all contact with art and culture lest 
its originality be vitiated. 


Ill 


That he was a thwarted genius is evident, 
but his environment and his times were 
the elements that undid him. Fate had 
dropped him into the Gilded Age and at 
the one moment when his peculiar com- 
bination of powers could receive full 
recognition. It is impossible to understand 
Mark Twain unless one views him in the 
setting of the seventies. As his biographer 
has expressed it, ‘‘He was always exactly 
in his setting.” 

The eighteen seventies were a period 
unique, the unnatural, the inflated, the 
excited period following the Civil War. It 
was the time of the rapidly expanding 
West, of government lands squandered by 
Congress with a gambler’s abandon, of 
the Tweed ring and the Crédit Mobilier, of 
the slaughter of the buffalo herds, of Jay 
Gould and Vanderbilt and Jim Fisk, of the 
Pacific Railroad, of the swift rise of in- 
dustrialism and the concentration of 
money power. Everything was in super- 
latives, keyed to the utmost pitch. Vast 
fortunes had been made during the war 
and the newly-rich were building rococo 
palaces and endowing college halls that 
are today the nightmares of city and 


campus reconstructors. And into the centy 
of it all suddenly jumped Mark Twain, o 
the back of a frog. 

For a writer in the inflated seventies tp 
begin his career with an extreme of yp. 
couth humor, based on exaggeration and 
inflated high spirits and burlesque, was tp 
enjoy a certain moment of vaudevilk 
glory. Witness the fate of such other mp. 
turned California humorists as 
C. Kerr or Charles Henry Webb. Li 
permanence in any field of endeavor could 
be won only by a genius who had balane 
and patience and ability to bide his time. 
None of these qualities was in the makeup 
of Mark Twain. 

He gave his age what it delighted in, 
local color laid on with lavish profusion— 
local color not to be examined too closely, 
—and he gave it what seemed to be a new 
American evolution: the humor of th 
great midland rivers and plaius and of the 
Western mining camps pictured by Bret 
Harte. In the twenty years following 186; 
there was worked out that variety of 
humor which we call distinctively Ameri- 
can. It was the work of a school of humor- 
ists which in a way stands unique. Dethy 
and Artemus Ward had been the pioneer, 
and now in the seventies were flourishing 
Nasby and Bill Arp and Josh Billings, the 
Danbury News Man and Bob Burdett, 
and scores of others. At the proper instant 
came Mark Twain, vaulting into New York 
on his frog. His world was ready for him. 
The regions from which he came had beea 
tremendously advertised, and the great 
tide of migration into the new lands b- 
yond the Mississippi was filling the worl 
West with romance. Here was the vey 
West itself. At last, American humor! 

Humor has fashions that change oftes; 
it is something that has not only national 
but also provincial limitations. Alwayst 
seems at its best in the presence of the li 
ing humorist. Mark Twain brought his 
humor viva voce. The chief pungency and 
the effervescing surprise of it came from 
the man himself. Placed on the printed 
page some little of the drawl still lingered 
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and some of the surprising whimsicality 
of the man’s mannerisms and his person- 
ality, but the leakage was great. 

Peculiarly was he fitted for the platform, 
god when he arrived in the East the plat- 
form was peculiarly fitted for him. It was 
the golden era of the peripatetic profes- 
sional humorist. The lecture lyceum which 
in the mid-years of the century, with 
Emerson and Wendell Phillips and the 
Brahmins, had been such an educating 
foree, had become decadent, and now it 
was laughing itself to death over the 
yaudeville antics of the new humorists. 
Mark Twain was first of all a lecturer; his 
other powers followed this one supreme 

ift. Never was he better than when he 
faced a happy audience, greeting every 
joke with roars. Always he spoke to full 
houses. And all at once money began to 

down upon him in a golden shower. 
He had found his place. 

The humor he gave purported to be the 
humor of the vast newnesses of the utter 
West, of the steamboats, and the Roaring 
Camps of California. It satisfied its day. 
The seventies were not realistic; embroid- 
ery did not offend them. To them Mark 
Twain was holding up a mirror to the 
vanished West. To them it was reality, as 
to them Dickens and Bret Harte were 
reality. We know today that it was noth- 
ing of the kind: it was romance, the whole 
of it. All our so-called American humor is 
in teality romance. It received its shaping 
touches on the lecture platforms of the 
moribund lecture lyceum of the seventies. 


IV 


The elements that most contributed to the 
phenomenal contemporary fame of Mark 
Twain for the most part have vanished. 
His inimitable presence we no longer can 
feel. The world for which he wrote has 
passed utterly. The circle of friends who 
knew him and loved him and sustained 
him is growing small. To the majority of 
teaders today he is but a set of books. The 
teal ordeal of Mark Twain is at hand now. 
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Is he to endure at the old valuations? It is 
time to put away sentiment and super- 
latives and face the facts. 

At certain points we can be dogmatic. 
First of all, a surprising mass of his work 
must be thrown overboard at the start: 
it is journalism, it is ephemeral, it has 
served its day. Many of his early extrava- 
gances he weeded himself from his final 
edition. His friendly critics would throw 
out more of them, would cease, indeed, to 
emphasise his humor at all, and place him 
among the serious writers—‘‘our foremost 
man of letters.’’ It means that his humor 
is no longer keyed to the times, that Mark 
Twain as humorist is on the decline. The 
fact is significant. 

It must not be forgotten that the man 
during the whole of his creative period, 
the decade of the seventies, looked upon 
himself primarily as a humorist of the 
Californian variety. He had awakened to 
literature in a Southwestern country print- 
ing office; his early standards one might 
learn from his ‘‘Josh"’ letters if they were 
extant—the illiterate outpourings of an 
assumed country bumpkin. His Nevada 
journalizings, his contacts with Artemus 
Ward, his comic lectures, his ‘‘Jumping 
Frog’’ extravaganza and its reception held 
him to the conviction that literature for 
him meant rolling along with the prevail- 
ing tide of humor. To the men of the 
seventies he was classed with Josh Billings 
and Artemus Ward and Nasby. They 
bought his writings of book agents who 
assured them that nothing could be fun- 
nier. He was engaged at once by the Galaxy 
to let himself go monthly in his most 
killing vein. His literary plans, all of them 
at the start, involved the creation of 
humor, as witness “‘Shem’s Diary,’’ ‘“The 
Autobiography of a Damned Fool,’’ and 
the rest. The fact determined his future; it 
handicapped him almost beyond remedy. 
When he wished to turn the corner into 
seriousness he found it all but impossible. 
His readers insisted upon humor. To make 
his first reputation as a joker has ruined 
many a genius. 
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Then, again, literary success came to him 
too early, with too little effort. His con- 
temporary, Bret Harte, was forced to spend 
seventeen years of patient apprenticeship 
before he could produce ““The Luck of 
Roaring Camp."’ For Mark Twain book- 
making was from the very first a success of 
bonanza proportions. It turned his head: 
he must have quick and sensational re- 
wards. He got them. It bred the habit of 
easy writing—journalism, copiously 
poured out. He began without plan and 
rambled on and on. The book grew by ac- 
cretions. Often it ended in a sprawl like 
“Life on the Mississippi." 

Always is it anecdotal, always desultory. 
The author as he writes has an imaginary 
audience before him; moreover, every 
evening he must hasten to his family to 
read what he has written. It is raconteur 
work, stories, descriptions, gargoyle char- 
acterizations, pictures—pell-mell it comes, 
like the hodge-podge of a humorous lec- 
ture of the seventies. Everywhere over- 
strain, everywhere extremes, dramatiza- 
tions with stage scenery colossal: the 
Mississippi, the Rocky Mountains, the 
South Seas. One thinks of Hazlitt’s dictum 
of years before. The American mind, he 
observed, is deficient in ‘‘natural imagina- 
tion. It must be excited by over-straining, 
by pulleys and levers."’ 

And yet it was in this period of the 
seventies that Mark did the only parts of 
his work that promise to endure. To all 
that he wrote after the opening of the 
eighties—the ‘‘Connecticut Yankee,"’ ‘“The 
Prince and the Pauper,"’ ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ 
and the rest—time is already applying the 
chloroform. ‘‘Life on the Mississippi,’’ 
“The Gilded Age’’ (his part of it), 
“Roughing It,"’ “‘Tom Sawyer,’’ and 
“Huckleberry Finn,’’ with bits perhaps 
from ‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’—these vol- 
umes have promise for the years to come. 

Pure romanticism they are. The romance 
of the fading days of the old régime on the 
Mississippi and the sunset glories of the 
dying great days of the Plains and of Cali- 
fornia is in them, but the ruling flavor in 


them in all is undiluted Mark Twaip 
the Mark Twain of the Sandwich Islands 
lecture and the “Jumping Frog"’ fragment, 
Episodes and pictures, pages of Btaphic 
impressionism, flashlights, stories, some 
times whole chapters there are which ap 
worthy of even Paine’s superlatives, There 
are areas intense, like the steamboat ¢& 
plosion scene in ‘‘The Gilded Age,” ther 
are paintings of marvellous beauty, ther 
are characterizations on the highest levels 
of mastery. 

And right here is the tragedy of Mark 
Twain. Constantly we find ourselves 
ing: Oh, the pity of it! Oh, that all of his 
work might have reached the heights that 
a fraction of it attained! Oh, that ther 
might have been the added touch of disc. 
pline, of restraint, of the architectonic, of 
the rounded, the finished! Ali too oftes 
he was concerned only with the surface, 
with mere incongruities of manners, odd- 
ities, grotesqueries, extremes. In all his 
work of the seventies, the period of his 
genius, his point of view is adolescent, 
Mrs. Clemens, who knew him as no one 
else knew him, gave him the pet name of 
Youth. 

A turning point there was after there 
had passed over him the first great tidal 
wave of success. He awoke to the fact that 
humor such as the seventies demanded 
had small hope in it of permanence. But 
his attempt to escape to more substantial 
literary foundations was based on totally 
mistaken estimates of his powers. Like 
Cooper, he turned his back upon American 
romance and began to work in foreign 
materials. Just as Cooper wrote “The 
Bravo"’ with a sigh of relief to get away 
from the thinness and baldness of subjects 
American, so Mark Twain wrote his “‘Joaa 
of Arc.” 

More and more now he sought to pent 
trate below the surfaces of life,—a surpris 
ingly large area of his later work deal 
with the moral and the religious—but a 
ways he was temperamental, always kt 
was extreme. Whatever Mark Twain may 
have been, he was not a scientist of 4 
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or an unprejudiced seeker of the 

truth. Would that he could have dropped 
his European themes, his sentimental 
ings for inconsequential under-dogs, 

his layman homiletics, and given us that 
in which he was supreme—that he could 
juve reproduced in full the wonder world 
he knew, the epic West at its golden 
moment, the supreme romance of America! 
The pity of it! He who alone of his 
tion, or of all generations, had the 
materials and the power to make this 
master epic, used his days in tinkering at 
medieval romance or satirizing the legends 
ofKing Arthur to reform the unreformable 
fritish! It was like Shelley’s pamphlet to 
do away with Catholicism in Ireland. 
“loan of Arc,’’ tremendously advertised, 
enjoyed its little day. The critics and the 
professors are still praising it, but to the 
American people who loved the man it 
was not Mark Twain. They demanded 
Mark Twain stuff, but he misunderstood 
them. Money he must have, a deluge of 
money and he gave them *‘Adam’s Diary,"’ 
“Eve's Diary,’’ and the other inanities of 
his decline period. There are few more 
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pathetic spectacles in literary history than 
that of Mark Twain with such glorious 
possibilities within him, dancing in cap 
and bells for money. 

To rate him with our greatest American 
literary masters, Emerson or Thoreau or 
Hawthorne, is poor criticism. To place his 
work, with its fragmentariness, its ex- 
aggerations, its burlesquery and extrava- 
gance, alongside the great serious classics 
of our literature is to realize its deficiencies. 
Mark Twain must be rated as a thwarted 
creator like Melville, one ham-strung by 
his times and his temperament. He must 
go down to posterity as a collection of 
glorious fragments, as an enrichment to 
anthologies rather than as a maker of 
rounded masterpieces. He will endure long: 
he was a pioneer humorist, he had a com- 
pelling personality which to a small degree 
is alive in some of his writings, and he has 
become one of our national legends like 
Washington even and Lincoln, but to make 
of him a literary classic, to place him 
among the great masters of our American 
literature—that is indeed a paradox of 
truest Mark Twain texture. 
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Law 


A CHALLENGE TO GOVERNMENT 
BY INJUNCTION 
By I. J. Saupert 


N THE face of the reactionary tendency 
I displayed by the Federal courts and the 
courts of several of the States in the use of 
the injunction in labor disputes, it is re- 
assuring to observe that the Court of 
Appeals of New York, and, under its lead, 
the Supreme Court of the State, have begun 
to swing toward a more liberal position. 
Twice within the past year, the Court of 
Appeals has announced decisions which, 
if they ever become the prevailing judicial 
opinion of the country, will relieve or- 
ganized labor of the harassments which 
have led it to urge upon Congress a bill 
that is both economically and juridically 
unsound in order to save it from an almost 
impossible situation. 

Everybody is agreed that unionism can 
only flourish if combinations of employés 
are free to proselytize among the unor- 
ganized. Butt suppose a union attempts to 
enlist the employés of a certain shop and to 
that end calls a strike in that shop? Ob- 
viously, if there is a response to the call, 
the business of the employer will suffer. 
In that event, which party do the courts 
protect—the employer in his right to 
conduct his business under such lawful 
conditions as he fancies, or the union in 
its right to increase its membership and 
extend its influence? Judge Andrews of 
the Court of Appeals of New York, in 
Exchange Bakery and Restaurant, Inc. v. 
Rifkin, (245 N. Y., 260), writing for the 
majority of the Court in May, 1927, stated 
the liberal position thus: 


The purpose of a labor union to improve the con- 
ditions under which its members do their work, 
to increase their wages, and to assist them in other 
ways may justify what would otherwise be a 
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wrong. So would an effort to increase its numbers 
and to unionize an entire trade or business, It 
be as interested in the wages of those not mem. 
bers, or in the conditions under which 
work as in its own members because of the in 
fluence of one upon the other. All en ina 
trade are affected by the prevailing rate Wages 
All, by the principle of collective bargaining 
Economic organization today is not b; & 
single shop. Unions believe that wages may be 
increased, and collective bargaining maintained 
only if union conditions prevail, not in some 
— factory but generally. That they may pre- 
vail it may call a strike and picket the 
of an employer with the intent of inducing him 
to employ only union labor. And it may 
either method separately. Picketing without a 
strike is no more unlawful than a strike without 
icketing. Both are based upon a lawful purpose. 
- _— injury is inclined and must be en- 
ured. 


American judges and courts have seldom 
been as liberal in this matter. Steeped in 
their legalistic theories, they have only 
too frequently overlooked the human 
factors involved. Especially has this been 
true when the problem they have been 
called to pass upon has appeared to present 
a well recognizable legal situation. For 
example, in anticipation of the right of the 
unions to enlist new men in their ranks, the 
employers early in the struggle began to 
exact a promise from each of their em- 
ployés upon the occasion of their employ- 
ment, and in consideration of such 
employment, that they would not affiliate 
with any unions or with a particular labor 
union under pain of discharge. The courts 
were asked to decide whether the inter 
dicted unions could, nevertheless, carry on 
their activities among employés bound by 
what was apparently their own free att, 
particularly where the unions knew that 
promises had been exacted. 

The difficulty arose from the fact that 
it has been for a long time a principle 
law in this country, applicable generally, 
that one could not maliciously. induc 
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to break a contract into which 
that other had freely entered. The mere 
knowledge of the existence of the contract 
had been considered sufficient to predicate 
the of malicious intent, if the 
conduct leading up to the inducement of 
the breach had not been justifiable other- 
wise. Injunctions to prevent the induce- 
ment of the breach had been granted 

y and as a matter of course. 

Struck by the harshness of this result 
when applied to labor unions, several 
States attempted by legislation to restrict 
the right of the employer to exact prom- 
ises from prospective employés that they 
would not join a union. Such statutes were 
enacted in Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado and New 
York. Many of them made it a misde- 
meanor to exact such a promise. These 
statutes, however, were short-lived. One 
after the other, the highest courts of the 
States declared them unconstitutional, and 
where they were sustained by the State 
courts, the Supreme Court of the United 
States saw to it that their demise was 
accomplished. The Supreme Court in Adair 
v. United States (208 U. S., 161) nullified 
asimilar statute passed by Congress on the 
ground that it abridged the theoretical 
right of freedom of contract and the con- 
stitutional guarantees contained in the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. 

This left the question where it had been 
at the beginning. It was up to the courts to 
either find a way out, or to completely 
fetter the unions. Their response was not 
particularly heartening to those sympa- 
thetic to the cause of labor. Injunctions 
against unions grounded upon interference 
with promises not to join were freely 
granted. Decisions to that effect are to be 
found in New Jersey, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Massachusetts, among other 
States. Upon the language, if not the ac- 
tual decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Hitchman Coal & 
Coke Co. v. Mitchell (245 U. S., 229) a 
great deal of the blame should be be- 
stowed. In most of these cases the promise 
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not to join a union was never critically 
examined in the light of the ordinary rules 
of contract to ascertain whether it had 
been sufficiently paid for legalistically to 
warrant the granting of an injunction. The 
mere presence. of the promise was con- 
sidered sufficient by the court. 

But now the courts of New York have 
called a halt upon this unreasoning proc- 
ess. Within the last year, the question has 
come before them in several variations. It 
was present in its mildest form in the 
Exchange Bakery case, from which the 
above quotation was taken. It there ap- 
peared that each woman employé, after 
entering upon her employment, signed a 
paper stating that she was not a member of 
any union, and promising that she would 
not join any union during the course of 
her employment, and that if she did so she 
would resign her employment. Consent-to 
the execution of this paper, however, was 
not made a condition of employment. 
Nothing was paid the women for binding 
themselves to the promises contained in 
the paper. Now, a promise not paid for is 
not legally enforcible: such has always 
been the rule of law. The court invoked 
this principle and held that there was no 
contract. It consequently held there could 
be no inducement of a breach of contract, 
and denied the injunction. 

The next form in which the question was 
presented was somewhat more intricate. 
It resulted from the abortive attempt made 
in 1926 to unionize the employés of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company of 
New York. Although the strike called at 
the time was beaten by the company 
within three weeks, the strike leaders 
persisted in their attempt to enroll the 
company’s employés in the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employés of America. In the injunction 
suit which followed, the company charged 
that the attempted unionization was in 
violation of contracts entered into by it 
and its employés, by which the latter 
agreed not to become identified in any 
manner with the Amalgamated. It there- 
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fore asked that their unionization be en- 
joined. The court, however, found as a 
fact that there were no contracts between 
the company and its individual employés 
which bound the company to employ them 
for any definite period. It further found as a 
fact that the only obligation not to join 
the Amalgamated assumed by the in- 
dividual employés was in an obligation 
attached to the application for membership 
in the Brotherhood, the company union. 
As a condition of employment, each em- 
ployé had to agree to join the Brotherhood, 
but new employés did not become eligible 
for membership in it until thirty days from 
the date of their employment. The obli- 
gation attached to the application for 
membership read as follows: 


In conformity with the policy adopted by the 
Brotherhood and nted to by the Company, 
and as a condition of employment, I expressly 
agree that I will remain a member of the Brother- 
hood during the time I am employed by the Com- 
pany and am eligible to membership therein; that 
am not, and will not become identified in any 
member with the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employés, or with 
any other association of street railway or other em- 
ployés, with the exception of this Brotherhood, 
and the Voluntary Relief Department of the Com- 
pany, while a member of the Brotherhood or in 
the employ of the Company, and that a violation 
of this agreement or the interference with any 
member of the Brotherhood in the discharge of 
his duties or disturbing him in any manner for the 
urpose of breaking up or interfering with the 
Recchechond shall of itself constitute cause for 
dismissal from the employ of the Company. 


The constitution of the Brotherhood was 
submitted to the directors of the Inter- 
borough for approval. The Court acknow!l- 
edged that this suggested that it was the 
intention of the Interborough that the 
terms of the constitution which required 
the assumption of the above obligation by 
each member of the Brotherhood should 
become a binding contract between the 
company, the Brotherhood, and its mem- 
bers. It pointed out, however, that the 
company could not show an express 
promise from any employé, given directly 
by the employé to the company at the time 
he entered its employ, to the effect that he 
would not join the Amalgamated. It 
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therefore refused to enjoin the defendany 
from continuing to ors to enroll th 
company’s employés in the Amal 

The case is reported under the name of 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. y, Lavin, 
in 247 N. Y., 65, and was decided in Jam. 
ary of this year. 


In anticipation of this result and j 


further execution of its policy of Opposi 
tion to unionism, the Interborough, on 
June 30, 1927, required each of its employis 
to sign an instrument whereby, in op. 
sideration of his employment by th 
company for two years, he promised tp 
work for the company for that period anj 
not to join the Amalgamated or any othe 
organization of street railway or othe 
employés except the company’s own 
Brotherhood during the time of his em 
ployment. In terms, the company did not 
promise to employ each of its employés for 
two years. Mr. Justice Wasservogel of the 
New York Supreme Court, in the injunction 
suit which was brought to prevent th 
unionization of the men, assumed that the 
company did make such a promise, but 
he pointed out that even though it had 
done so, it had reserved to itself a pra 
tically unlimited power to discharge them, 
and that their employment, in consequencr, 
was in reality at its will. Thus, since there 
was no obligation upon it to employ th 
men for two years, corresponding to the 
obligation of the men to work for tha 
period and not to join a legitimate trate 
union, he refused to lend the aid of a cour 
of equity to prevent the inducement of the 
breach of this promise. 

The decision must be hailed as a log 
step forward. In effect, it holds that ina 
action brought to enjoin a union from 
inducing a breach of contract not to joi 
its ranks, the court, if the burdens of th 
contract are unequal, will refuse to inte 
vene. This, of course, is not a complet 
answer to the problem whether or not the 
court, in any case, should restrain a unio 
from soliciting members among pers0is 
under contract not to join it, but it at leas 
lays down the rule that the contrat 
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from the employé by his employer 
must be an actual and not merely an il- 
jusory promise of employment for a definite 
period. The employer in New York who 
hereafter secks a contractual assurance 
‘ast unionization will have to pay more 
than the proverbial mess of pottage for it. 
Undoubtedly, this will act as a deterrent 
a nefarious practice. 
eke the courts of New York will 
to the aid of a contract containing equal 
reciprocal obligations, and enjoin the 
forts of a labor union to increase its 
membership in the face of a well paid for 
mise by the employés not to join the 
union—this remains to be seen. While it is 
true that it is unlawful for a person know- 
ing of the existence of a contract of em- 
ployment to attempt to induce a breach of 
it, it is only unlawful if such person has no 
other justification for inducing the breach 
than his private advantage. If the reason 
actuating him is not his private advantage 
but the desire of a group of organized 
workers to enroll others for their common 
advantage, it may be that the courts will 
refuse to lend their equitable power to 
enjoin the union. Indeed, the New York 
Court of Appeals in the Exchange Bakery 
case has expressly indicated that the action 
of the union would present a problem not 
necessarily ruled by the decisions made 
with respect to the actions of individuals. 
Even in the case of individuals a proper 
motivation may remove the stigma of 
illegality; and where an admittedly so- 


cially desirable group is engaged in an 
elemental struggle for existence, it should 
be easy to find justification for acts de- 
signed primarily to achieve that result. 
The law lives on precedents, sometimes 
unwisely; but a wise precedent should not 
be shunned, and a wise precedent is here 
at hand. In 1923, the Chancery Division 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature of 
England was called upon to enjoin the 
representatives of the Actors’ Association 
from inducing theatre proprietors through- 
out England to break contracts entered 
into by them with the plaintiff to exhibit 
the plaintiff's traveling revue. He paid his 
chorus girls as little as thirty shillings a 
week—considerably below the minimum 
wage prescribed by the Actors’ Associa- 
tion. To eke out an existence the girls were 
forced to resort to prostitution. The 
Actors’ Association resolved to reform the 
plaintiff or to drive him out of business. 
It failed in the former, and, therefore re- 
sorted to the latter. The Chancery Division 
refused to enjoin the Association. 

It is to be hoped that the New York 
Court of Appeals will not only sustain Mr. 
Justice Wasservogel upon the appeal which 
the Interborough has announced, but that 
it will, if not in the present case then in 
some suitable case, make the distinction 
which it has indicated might well be made, 
and so hold that the legitimate aspirations 
of the unions to increase their membership 
are not to be thwarted under any cir- 
cumstances. 


Ethics 


A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON SCIEN- 
TIFIC ETHICS 


By H. M. ParsHiey 


AS ANIMALS we have needs, expressed 
primarily in the fundamental urges; 
as human animals we have desires, origi- 
nally growing out of these needs, but often 
expanding out of all relation to them; and 
a imaginative beings we have aims, ac- 
cording to which we try to direct the 
course of our lives. 


What I know of biology leads me to be- 
lieve that our conduct is in reality moti- 
vated by one paramount and vital aim, not 
different, objectively considered, from that 
which is the single end of all animal exist- 
ence. That aim, in a word, is comfort. A 
biological need makes itself felt through 
discomfort, which is allayed and trans- 
muted into comfort by the appropriate 
satisfaction. It is toward this consumma- 
tion that significant activity is directed. 
And when it is achieved activity ceases— 
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aside from such random ‘‘spontaneous ac- 
tivity’’ as may accompany the living state 
—until another need makes itself felt. 

All animals are equipped with an ap- 
paratus sufficient to this end, under normal 
conditions of environment, and I hold that 
their aim in life is attained if they succeed 
in maintaining a favorable balance of com- 
fort over discomfort. In the more complex 
forms of life the same basic needs are 
present, though the equipment for satis- 
fying them is vastly more elaborate than in 
Paramoccium and the sea anemone. The 
sensory organs and the nervous system, in 
particular, reach in the higher mammals 
a degree of intricacy that goes far beyond 
the primary requirements, and results in a 
corresponding elaboration of secondary 
needs and desires. But the basic aim of life 
remains the same even in man, and his first 
concern is likewise to live in comfort. 
Under severe and impoverished conditions, 
even the human being is concerned chiefly 
with hunger, sex, and fear. Around these 
three center his thoughts, his conversation, 
and his conduct. 

But give him an environment and a 
training that make the fundamental satis- 
factions easy and certain, and at once his 
brain, released from the necessity of close 
application to his basic requirements, 
throws its resources into the concoction 
of new desires and aims, which are often 
so far removed from any similarity with 
the primary biologic urges that philoso- 
phers and theologians (and even some 
psychologists) are led to treat them as 
superadded spiritual attributes character- 
istic of the human species only. But these 
celestial phenomena, such as imagina- 
tion, superstition, dreaming (awake or 
asleep), ef cetera, are recognizable among 
the other mammals, and I find no good 
reason to regard them as anything more 
than the exuberant products of a highly 
efficient nervous system that is without 
enough serious business to keep it employed 
in its original capacity. 

Nevertheless, these desires and aims are 
unquestionably developed in humanity (on 
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its higher levels) to such an extent thar 


they are for all practical purposes equ; 
alent to basic needs, and therefore thy 
and the sense of values involved with then 


must receive serious consideration ip aay 
ethical scheme. 

Before scientific, é.e., genuine, knowl. 
edge was available in really significa 
quantity, all ethical systems, whether mp. 
ligious or philosophical, had perforce tp 
deal with the biologically non-essentig 
desires, aims, and aspirations in poetical 
fashion, as indeed they attempted to d 
with the others also. By this I mean the 
opinion, precept, and conduct, together 
with what was supposed to be known 
about them, all proceeded from emotion, 
As I. A. Richards puts it, “‘If we give to 
a pseudo-statement [non-scientific, emo 
tive, or poetic statement] the kind of up 
qualified acceptance which belongs by 
right only to certified scientific statements, 
... the impulses and attitudes with which 
we respond to it gain a notable stability 
and vigor. Briefly, if we can contrive to 
believe poetry, then the world seems, while 
we do so, to be transfigured.”” And ethics 
based on non-scientific ‘knowledge’ got 
its practical force from the same phe 
nomenon. 

But the recent increase in scientific 
knowledge and its wide if partial recogni- 
tion has rendered such belief obsolete, and 
all but impossible for the educated mind 
of today. Since Freud, we do not trust 


‘‘intuition,’’ and we suspect the founds | 


tions of our staunchest fixations. Every 
genuine fact we learn casts doubt upon the 
teachings of those who were ignorant of 
that fact. This is our situation. Are we to 
regard it as the hopeless ‘‘dilemma of the 
modern mind,”’ a ‘‘chaos’’ that defies 
order, a ‘‘plight’’ from which we cai 
emerge only as futile neurotics, if at all? 
Stuff and nonsense, say I. The difficulty 
arises from the common tendency, natural 
enough in a period of change, to reach with 
one hand for the pap of emotional super- 
stition and with the other for the fruits 
science. This is an attempt to get service 
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incongruous waiters, and it is 

Se tail ii ccouhiing confusion of 

viands produces that mental indigestion 

which contemporary observers (especially 

the literary folk) probably refer to 

when they bewail the plight, dilemma, or 

chaos in which they find themselves or 
their neighbors. 

An astonishing variety of solutions for 
this problem is offered by partisans of 
church, state, art, and science. Religionists 
cither reiterate their belief in the old in- 
cantations or else attempt the precarious 
balancing act of the reconciler. The state 
maintains an official attitude that is al- 
most entirely traditional. The behavior- 
ists, it appears, take the dilemma by both 
horns and throw it into the ash-can, dis- 
regarding the subjective desires and aims 
that are actually so important to each one 
of us. The artists recommend everything 
from suicide, through resignation and ex- 
patriation, to poetry. Yes, poetry. Listen 
again to Mr. Richards: 


The remedy . . . is to cut our pseudo-statements 
free from belief, and yet retain them, in this re- 
leased state, as the main instruments by which 
we order our attitudes to one another and to the 
world. Not so desperate a remedy as may appear, 
for poetry conclusively shows that even the most 
oo among our attitudes can be aroused 
maintained without any belief entering in at 
all. The attitude of Tragedy, for example. . . . 

It is very able that the Hindenburg Line to 
which the defense of our traditions retired as a 
result of the onslaughts of the last century will be 
blown up in the near future. If this should hap- 
pen a mental chaos such as man has never experi- 
enced may be expected. We shall then be thrown 
back, as Matthew Arnold foresaw, upon poetry. 
It is capable of saving us; it is a perfectly possible 
means of overcoming chaos. 


What Mr. Richards means is a question. 
But obviously he is desperate, for he takes 
the word of metaphysicians and thinks 
that “‘it is fairly clear that genuine know]- 
edge cannot serve us here and can only 
increase our practical control of nature."’ 
In such straits he turns for some sort of 
inner strength to a poetry in which he is 
not to believe, for he insists that ‘‘if 
science Cannot answer these pseudo-ques- 
tions [the “‘What?"’ and ‘‘Why?"’ requests 





for encouragement] no more can poetry, 
philosophy, or religion."’ 

The biological needs are clear enough to 
see and we know a great deal about them— 
quite sufficient to establish the futility of 
asceticism and give rise to a complete dis- 
trust of any ethics that involves us in 
serious conflict with them. Science has 
done this, and, I think, it will never be 
undone. And some philosophers, such as 
Bertrand Russell, who look as a matter of 
course to science for guidance, and who 
have a higher regard for the Good Life 
than they have for tradition, seem to place 
desires and aims in the same ethical cate- 
gory with physical needs. That is, they 
view these phenomena as being all in the 
nature of scientific data, which are to be 
observed and recorded and then accepted 
like other features of the universe with 
which we had better make our peace if we 
want to live happy ever after. But others 
are insistent upon making a sharp distinc- 
tion between needs and desires. Olaf 
Stapledon, discussing Russell's ethics in 
the International Journal of Ethics, has this 
to say: 

We all know the state of not knowing what we 

want. At such times we desire one thing after 

another, but nothing satisfies. That which as a 

matter of fact would give a man satisfaction, 

whether he desires it or not, would (we may say) 
fulfil his need. This distinction between desire 
and need is very important for ethics, and I sug- 
gest that in Mr. Russell's view, what is best is 
not the fullest satisfaction of human desire but 
the fullest satisfaction of human need. We have 
immediate awareness of our desires, but not of our 
needs. Of course we are aware that we need some- 
thing; but what we desire is not necessarily what 
we need. Desires are, as it were, felt a xima- 
= to needs, and often seriously in conflict with 
S. 


In other words, desires may be patho- 
logical. This leads me to believe that 
more important than trying to distinguish 
between desires and needs is the effort to 
discriminate between good and bad de- 
sires, on the ground that the former are of 
exactly the same ethical importance as 
needs. Here a scientific study of the im- 
mediate consequences of action issuing 
from desire is our only hope, since pre- 
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conceived standards are treacherous and 
remote or ultimate consequences are for- 
ever beyond our vision. 

Tradition, for example, has often urged 
the cheap and easy way of repression, as 
Russell says. 

The saint must learn to renounce Self, must 

mortify the flesh and forego instinctive joys. 

This can be done, but its comsequences are bad. 

Having renounced pleasure for himself, the 

ascetic saint renounces it for others also, which 

is easier. Envy persists underground, and leads 
him to the view that os is ennobling, and 
may therefore be legitimately inflicted. Hence 
arises a complete inversion of values: what is good 

is thought bad, and what is bad is thought good. 

The source of all the harm is that the Life 

has been sought in obedience to a negative im- 

perative, not in broadening and developing 

natural desires and instincts. 

Sensible men have always been prone to 
suspect something wrong with the ascetic 
ethic, but this clear and simple indictment 
could be brought only after scientific 
psychology had made a beginning in the 
study of repression and its effects. ‘‘Envy 
persists underground’’: there we have the 
hard kernel of necessary knowledge, which 
we owe to science, 


The aim of human existence, in then, 
tional view, is the satisfaction of Deer 
and desires making for the happiness g 
the individual. Ethics, as I use the 
is the study. of conduct from the point ¢ 
view of its efficacy in furthering this gin 
Science makes us aware of our needs, 
in distinguishing between healthy nj 
pathological desires, tells us the probabk 
results of action, and provides means fy 
accomplishing our aims, and it is in om. 
sequence as significant in the ethical sphen 
as it is in the technical aspect of th 
modern world. This is my justification fy 
adopting the term scientific ethics. 

It may be properly applied, I think, » 
the mode of life adopted by a good many 
intelligent and independent men aj 
women of today. If their venture away 
from traditional reliances is meeting with 
success, it should be clearly formulated 
for the benefit of others; and in any cas 
their behavior is surely as worthy of de 
tached study and solemn record as is th 
of some tribe of wormy South Caroliniay 
or woolly South Sea Islanders. 














GIFTED GALS 


BY MARGARET COBB 


Women is more concerned with poetry 
than with politics or Prohibition cer- 

tain other women’s organizations have 
branded it as being unpatriotic, nay, even 
snooty and superior, if you please. But the 
accusation is groundless. The lady literati 
of the League are really quite as public- 
spirited as the gals in any guild that waves 
the American flag, and maybe more so. If 
you doubt it, regard the sentiments of 
Mrs, Ernest Thompson Seton, one of their 
recent presidents : 

We want to be a Power for the National Good. ... 

This banding together of creative women can 

make itself felt as a stabilizing force in the land 

of our birth, whose traditions we cherish and 

whose original high ideals we strive to uphold. 

Could any words testify more convinc- 
ingly to the patriotic purposes of the Pen 
Women? And if there is still any dubiety 
on this score, let it be pointed out that the 
official colors of the League are red, white 
and blue; that its annual convention each 
and every year is staged in Washington, 
D. C.; and that as many D. A. R.’s as 
could wheedle their way into the organi- 
zation ate now among its members. As 
for the League’s reputation for being 
snooty—well, let us consider the case of 
a middle-aged, prosperous lady who, not 
80 long ago, yearned to become a member. 
She had heard what a sweet and wonder- 
ful club the League is, but she was unac- 
quainted with its rules, which say: 

Only i i 

pended gars: flag 

illustrators (aiso musicians), are eligible to 

membership in the League. 

Unfortunately, this lady was not en- 
gaged in any of the professions stipulated. 


Brom the League of American Pen 


In fact, her most strenuous regular activity 
heretofore had been leading Fifi out on 
leash. What to do? ‘‘Have you ever writ- 
ten verse?’’ encouragingly enquired a 
League examiner. She had, of course. 
“Well, then, why not sell it to a news- 
paper? Then show us your credentials and 
we'll be glad to take you in.” 

Thus enlightened, the applicant arrived 
one day, puffing and excited, in the office 
of a Washington newspaper editor. But, 
alas, her errand did not fructify; the un- 
sympathetic editor refused to pay her so 
much as a penny for her lines. Even after 
she generously offered to pay him back 
at once, he refused to help her out. 
“Sorry, Madam,’ and so she was dis- 
missed. Now, the point of narrating this 
touching incident is: Did the Pen Women 
act snooty toward the yearning aspirant? 
They did not. Soon after her first unsuc- 
cessful attempt to sell her verse, she was 
able by the aid of God to crash the poets’ 
corner of another newspaper. Although 
she received no remuneration for her 
composition, the next time she applied 
for membership the League opened its 
portals to her (charging her an entrance 
fee of twenty dollars instead of the regula- 
tion fifteen), gave her the status of a 
student member, and extended to her all 
its social and literary privileges. 

Chroniclers of the Gay Nineties neglect 
to record the meeting which gave birth 
to the Pen Women. This important event 
occurred on June 26, 1897, in the parlor 
of a palatial Park avenue residence in New 
York. Seventeen ‘‘earnest, interested 
women,’’ among them a Mrs. Marian Long- 
fellow O'Donoghue, a niece of the cele- 
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brated Henry Wadsworth, were present. 
This gathering was probably the first in 
history to give aid and encouragement to 
that much-maligned person, the lady 
poet, and in later years the new organiza- 
tion was amply rewarded for its humanity 
when nearly every woman joining its 
ranks displayed a marked genius for writ- 
ing verse. But, as the membership rule 
previously quoted indicates, other talents 
than verse-making were also befriended, 
and that the venerable founders thirty- 
one years back appreciated the potency 
of the booster spirit is seen in the motto 
they adopted: ‘‘One for all, and all for 
one,” and in what they proposed should 
be the object of the clan: ‘“To band 
together . . . for the strength that comes 
of union."” For an emblem that would 
suitably represent the League, the founders 
decided upon a triangle whose sides were 
formed by a pen, a pencil, and a brush, 
surrounding a hoot-owl—symbolic of si- 
lence, they said. Having completed the 
details of organization, they set out to 
disseminate their propaganda. At first, 
it was all uphill work, for the weaker 
sex, as the bobbed horde was spoken of 
in those days, responded apathetically. 

After fifteen months, however, the 
ladies decided that it was time to assemble 
for a first annual meeting. On this occasion 
a Miss Bell Van Sherwood reported rap- 
turously: “‘We take much pleasure in 
announcing that the League of American 
Pen Women has grown . . . into a duly 
incorporated association of more than 
half a hundred active pen women from 
Maine to Texas, from New York to Cali- 
fornia.’” The roster she called included 
“‘authors, poets, illustrators, magazine 
contributors, journalists, and practical, 
everyday newspaper writers.’’ Further on 
she reported: ““‘We are one of a few 
women's clubs admitted into the Inter- 
national League of Press Clubs—a large, 
influential body.’’ And one notes that one 
of the first causes espoused by the League 
was that of ““The Pressing Need of a 
National Home for Journalists." 
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Since those remote days of muslin unde. 
wear and Maric Corelli romances, nine. 
teen States, mostly Southern and W, 
have each produced at least one actip 
chapter in the League of American Pp 
Women. Even in Hawaii a group of Ame. 
ican colonists’ wives has d 
writer’s itch badly enough to want 
join. In its earliest days the League head. 
quarters were in New York. For a numbe 
of years now, though, a liberal initiation 
fee and equally liberal annual dues permit 
the renting of a two-room suite in th 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington. This suit 
the gifted gals designate as their tem 
hang out, for they cherish a hope, sustained 
by the sum of three thousand odd dollan 
in bank, that some day they will have; 
building all their own. The visitor today 
is impressed with the fact that there is no 
sign of books at the League headquarten. 
Sensing a question, the obliging offic 
secretary says: ‘We really haven't room 
for books. When we move into our new 
home we expect to collect a volume of 
every book written by a Pen Woman.” 


II 


Judging by the prodigious quantity of 
high-toned poetry manufactured daily by 
the fair versifiers of the League, it wil 
have good reason to brag of the size of its 
future library. Practically all Leagues, 
indeed, write verse, of one variety o 
another; they claim that it is the most 
healthful way of expressing the Inne 
Urge. ““Whenever I feel anything very 
much,’ one Pen Woman is quoted # 
saying, ‘‘I always am impelled to put it 
into verse." That Miss Harriet Monroe's 
magazine Poetry is cold to their product 
does not cause the poets to lose any sleep. 
Why should it? Myriads of other verse 
magazines, such as the Circle, the Grail, 
Voices, the Oracle, and the Unicorn, grab 
their stuff only too gladly. The eminent 
Prof. Braithwaite’s poetry annual and 
Davis’ ‘‘Anthology of Newspaper Verse 
are also favorite outlets for the Pa 
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Women’s exultations and laments. And 
there is still another way for them to 
eshibit their genius to a candid world— 
by publishing their prosody at their per- 
sonal expense. Some time ago the Authors’ 
of America essayed to warn them 
that this method was ‘‘seldom successful 
from a financial point of view,"’ but rich 
widows with money to burn naturally 
ignore the caution. 
One of the most talented versifiers in 
the Pen Women’s happy clan is Mrs. 
Marie Tello Phillips, of Pittsburgh. Re- 
puted to be a wealthy society matron, 
Mrs. Phillips is a charming, full-bosomed 
lady, with definite traces of a once youth- 
ful beauty. She can boast of having held 
about every literary office available in 
Western Pennsylvania, from president of 
the Pittsburgh branch of the British 
Poetry Society to State vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania branch of the League of 
American Pen Women. But despite her 
diversified posts of honor, Mrs. Phillips 
has found time to write more sonnets, 
ballads, rondeaux, elegies, lyrics, and 
pastorals—both rhymed and in vers libre— 
than any of her colleagues. Among all 
the Pen Women she is regarded with deep 
affection. They speak of her as an emo- 
tional poet. And appropriately so. Con- 
sider, for a moment, her best-known 
poem, ‘“The World Goes By’’: 


I have quaffed the gall and vinegar, the dregs 
within the cup, 

The bitter, bitter dregs within the cup. 

I have cried out in my anguish, and no one heard 


my cry 
As I quaffed the bitter dregs within the cup. 
I yi up my spirit, and no one heard my cry, 
} night is strangely lonesome, for one about to 


I have quaffed the gall and vinegar, and bid the 
world go by. 


So now that I am desolate and nailed to the cross, 
So desolate and nailed to the cross, 
Iknow how lonely one can be when all the world 


goes by, 
As they did when You were nailed to the cross. 
Into Your hands, O Lord, my spirit I commend, 
For my bones have turned to water—yet my heart 
now yearns to send 
af for all the desolate—You will your pity 
> 


A sword has pierced my heart, and I am helpless 
now, 

I call on You; yes, I am helpless now. 

I yield my will to Yours, and humbly bow my 
head 


For well I know that I am helpless now— 
With an empty, empty heart, and an empty, 


“— head. 

I am lost, but You will find me—though my set- 
ting sun be red— 

The shaft once pierced Your heart, and on the 
cross You bled 


Or regard another achievement by her, 
called **‘Aftermath,"’ which begins: 


Each loved the other; 
She was his wife, 

He was her mate. 

Not the love of a brother 
Made him love life 
Wrestling with fate. 


and continues: 


They tasted elixir 
Brewed in the chalice 
Of love's understanding. 


Out in Pittsburgh Mrs. Phillips is lauded 
for her civic interest: she wrote not only 
the Pennsylvania State song, but also a 
set of dithyrambs dedicated to the Smoky 
City. This last poem, which is entitled 
“Pittsburgh,’’ appeared in a newspaper 
column thus: 

Along the murky sky the white clouds stream 

Above the muddy river and the hills. 

The smoking chimneys top the myriad mills 

Where brain and brawn are spent, as 

Team on team 
Of toilers tend the furnace-fires, that gleam 
Again on lurid skies. The siren shrills— 


Out pour the men—another corps then fills 
The maw, to work, to weld the City's dream. . .”. 


A wicked make-up man was no doubt 
responsible for the familiar words, ‘‘Ad- 
vertise and Get Results,’’ which ended the 
poem. 

Two years ago members of the New 
York chapter struck upon the admirable 
idea of collecting their poetry under one 
head and publishing it at subscription 
rates. The result of their inspiration is a 
volume entitled ‘‘An Anthology of Mod- 
ern Poetry."" This impressive tome con- 
tains ‘‘two hundred poems of varied forms 
and rhythms,”’ of ‘enduring and eclectic 
quality.’’ What the reader will particu- 
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larly appreciate is a convenient classifica- 
tion of the poems in sections labeled: 
Love, Fantasy, Remembrance, Aspiration, 
Land, Water, Motherhood, Youth, Leg- 
end, Home, Twilight, Moods, Glamour, 
and so on. With a handy list like this, one 
is spared the trouble of hunting a poem to 
suit one’s taste. Those who planned the 
book devoted an entire section to elegies 
immortalizing Theodore Roosevelt, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, John Butler Yeats, Eleonora 
Duse, Steinmetz, O. Henry, and one or 
two other immortal personages. A piquant 
critique of the short-story master may be 
found in a poem that starts this way: 


And now they name a race horse after him. 
But he is dead. I mean O. Henry. 


and closes: 


And now they name a race horse after him! 
Fame is a jester and he flings his bells 
Into the chaos of Eternity! 


Under the section marked ‘‘Twilight’ 
are the dramatic lines: 
Six men shot themselves in June 
For love, or pride’s disgrace; 
A girl, whose lyre was out of tune, 
Sought death in an embrace! 


And in the same division this poem also 
catches your fancy: 
Alixe is dead. Oh, yes, quite dead! 


Tall candles burn at foot and head 
Of her quaint Old World teakwood bed. . . . 


The section on Love yields many pages 
of refined reading. Here let me explain 
that nearly all the ladies handle the sub- 
ject with a chaste, almost spiritual pen. 
But occasionally a contributor slips up 
with a stanza that might be interpreted 
as not strictly conventional. Here, for 
example, are some passionate phrases 
from ““The Heart of a Vestal’’: 

But I have love to give, I tell you—Love! 
Wasting itself, and me, in agony . . . 
And I will make the one who chooses me 


Forget his other, trifling amours . . . I 
am beautiful! 


Again, there is ‘‘Unknown"’: 


Women no man has loved, 
Who have never known the wild hands of love, 
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Who never felt their veins on fire 
With great desire— 
Who never had a lover bend above. 


Women no man has loved, 

What is your crown for loneliness? 
What compensation do you own 

For no caress? 

For motherhood you have not known? 


(When the moon is risen white, 
I wonder, do you sleep alone at night?) 


The evil-minded may give a questionable 
twist to these particular treatments of th 
love theme, but if it is done, it is dom 
unjustly. No one could be more pur. 
minded than these lady literati. As witness: 


Mary MaGpacen 1n Heaven 


How strange that they on carth have given me 
The name of one all filled with deadly sin! 
Who but a wanton free had ever been 
Till Christ redeemed her from her misery; 
While I was pure and proud, a Pharisee, 
And merciless until Foeman to win 
His smile, Who cured the madness dark within 
My mind and drew me to His ministry. 


But would I have it other when my name 
Comforts the countless outcast ones who 

On earth's cold breast for weariness and shame— 
Their tears and prayers in my heart I keep; 

My tender love embraces all mankind, 

For this is heaven, to see with God's own mind! 


A pertinent notation is appended w 
these lines, explaining that ‘‘Mary Mag 
dalene was not a sinner but a woman of 
substance who ministered unto Christ 
after He had cured her of a mental mal- 
ady.”” 

It is the opinion of a certain Leagu 
poet that writing verse is simply dealing 
with everyday prose topics in a “‘poemy 
way.’’ This interesting theory probably 
explains why the range of subjects tackled 
by the League rhapsodists is practically 
limitless. Whether the subject is mother 
hood, or evolution, or pansies, or the 
World Court, the versatile rhymesters of 
the organization are capable of embalming 
it in verse. 

Whenever a member rolls up a record it 
poem production her colleagues mark the 
fact with loud hosannas. Witness a Cali- 
fornia dispatch which appeared a whik 
back in the League’s official bulletin: 
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To Miss Cristel Hastings goes the palm for having 
the greatest number of poems. She wrote 
Eiry poems since January. [That was in June] 
More recently Mrs. May Folwell Hois- 
ington, of New York, was the recipient 


of lavish compliments for publishing five 


hundred poems in five years, a record 

almost worthy of Edgar Guest or Sachever- 

ell Sitwell. Of course, all the members can 
hardly hope to equal the feats of Miss 
Hastings, Mrs. Hoisington or Mrs. Phil- 
lips, but nevertheless they are constantly 

waded to try. Each branch of the 
L.A. P. W. elects a poetry chairman whose 
chief duty is to accelerate the sisters’ lag- 
ging pens. She it is who urges every now 
and then that 

members of the poetry group, also poets of the 

not in the group, write a quatrain and 
rat iin before the next meeting. 

As an added incentive the League guar- 
antees its poets, budding and full-blown, 
an audience. Could a mother do more for 
her children? That they take advantage 
of this opportunity the bulletin reports 
bear ample proof. ‘‘Minnie J. Hardy, of 
San Diego,"’ we learn, ‘‘put on an entire 
programme of her poems at the Poetry 
Society Club of Salt Lake City.’’ Or, 
“Reading from her book, ‘Indian Legends 
Done Into Verse,’ Mrs. Wellington I. 
Clayes (Santa Clara county) gave a notable 
programme for members and guests of 
the branch."’ Similar news radiates from 
the Knoxville chapter, where the group 
“was honored by the Ossoli Circle, the 
oldest . . . club in the South, with tea 
in February. The Pen Women presented a 
programme of original poems and short 
stories. . . . Poems were read by Mrs. 
Emma Lee Rice, president of the local 
branch; Miss Olive Watkins, Mrs. May 
Gibson Sherbakoff, and Mrs. Jessie Nor- 
ton. Miss Corona Remington read one of 
her mountain sketches, and Mrs. Eldredge 
tead her poem, ‘A Call to Prayer’.”’ 

A noble and patriotic movement which 
the League is credited with is the sponsor- 
ing of more Poet Laureate chairs through- 
out the United States. According to re- 
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ports, the ladies think it is nothing short 
of disgraceful that only a few States have 
official poets to hymn their beauties. Such 
States are West Virginia, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, California and Ken- 
tucky. Down in Tarheelia the Pen Women 
do not conceal their ambition to establish 
a Poet Laureate, for on their monthly 
folder, the Pioneer, they carry the slogan, 
“A Poet for Carolina.’’ Mrs. Sarah A. 
Heinzerling, a favorite poet of Statesville, 
is said to be directing the movement down 
there; there are those who believe she is 
an aspirant for the Parnassian seat, should 
the State legally provide one. An indica- 
tion of her talent is afforded by her sonnet 
without a title, printed in the Pioneer: 

Oh, woman, of the outcast underworld, 

You traveled far upon your road of shame 

Before your Maker's final summons came, 

And, unrepentant, your soul was whirled 

Into His holy presence. Was it hurled 

From Him in righteous anger? Did He blame 


You, only, for the long life of ill fame— 
The smirching of a temple God impearled? 


Or did He look with pity on your plight, 

And render mercy to the wretch whose race 
Was handicapped by lewdness, handed down, 
By her forefathers, roisterers by night, 

Whose secret sins, in their due time and place, 
Brought forth a wanton-woman of the town? 


III 


Certain over-sophisticated souls, who 
are forever taking the joy out of life by 
making cutting remarks, have spread the 
gossip that the Pen Women spend nearly 
all their time running around to tea 
parties, bridge games, luncheons or liter- 
ary meetings. On the surface of things, 
perhaps, these malicious insinuations ap- 
pear to be verified. It is true, and the 
Leaguers freely admit it is true, that they 
do have parties; they play bridge a great 
deal, and they have luncheons and literary 
meetings—oodles of them. But over and 
above their manifold social functions the 
ladies work very hard and very seriously. 
In fact, a harder working lot could not be 
found on God's green earth. ‘We of the 
League,’’ an organization enthusiast once 
wrote to her fellow-members, ‘‘are blazing 
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a fine trail in women’s literary and musical 
accomplishment.’ Her statement is sub- 
stantiated by the Pen Women’s activities 
as reported in the official L. A. P. W. bul- 
letin. Each month the paper sets aside a 
department headed ‘‘Published Works."’ 
In this space the scribes of the League 
strut their achievements. Turning to a 
recent issue, one notes the following new 
works enumerated: 


Hazel Hindmarsh, treasurer of the Colorado 
branch, has recently sold the following juvenile 
material: Serial, ‘‘Lynn Learns to Live’’; short 
stories: “Sister Sally's Sewing Kit,"’ “Ben to the 
Rescue,"” ““Blue Eyes for the Grass,"’ ““Benny 
Bear's Business’’; articles: “‘Newspapers, Past 
and Present,"’ ‘Pins and Pin-money,"’ ‘‘Doris Does 
it All.” 

Edna M. Colman, “Paid a Million Dollars for 
Beauty,’’ Dearborn Independent. 

Irene Jean Crandall, ““Voice and Gesture,” 
Dramatic Publishing Company. 

Mrs. Blanche Ferguson, “Right from Paris," 


Collier's; ‘‘While Potatoes Baked," American 
Cookery; ‘Patty Joc’s Birthday,"’ Young Catholic 
Messenger. 


Mrs. Isabel Fleck, ““When They Stopped to 
Think,"’ American Cookery; ‘The Magic Lady,” 
American Cookery. 

Mrs. Vera Macbeth Jones, “Danny Goes 
Druid,"’ Catholic World. 

Poems by Anne Kelledy Gilbert in Washington 
Post: ‘‘Vagabonding,”” ‘“‘Dreaming,”’ ‘‘Neigh- 
bors.”” 


Poem, ““The Seasons and the Vine,”’ in Chrifian 
Science Monitor, by Caroline Lawrence Dier, State 
vice-president, Colorado branch. 


There are occasions, of course, when a 
Pen Woman's lucubrations assume such 
importance that a perfunctory notice in 
the Published Works column is scarcely 
considered sufficient recognition. As a 
matter of fact, every member whose dues 
are paid has the League's solemn oath that 
it will give ‘‘exploitation to any book not 
self-published."’ Incidentally, we are told 
that this exploitation is intended to work 
two ways: “Either the author is famous 
and we need the publicity, or the author 
is not famous and she needs the publicity.”’ 

The organization's exploitation machin- 
ery was Called into glorious action several 
years ago when Mrs. Edna M. Colman, 
then president of the League, wrote a 
book entitled ‘‘Seventy-five Years of 
White House Gossip." How the ma- 
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chinery was set going is explained in a 
account written by Mrs. H. S. Mulli 
former publicity agent for the Daughter 
of the American Revolution, and they 
news editor of the bulletin. ‘We are gj 
just bustin’ with pride,’’ she wrop 
breathlessly. “‘Rally to Mrs. Colman’ 
support! Boost the sale of the book! . , . 
Go after the bookshops for displays! Ge 
the radio to review it!"’ Then, as if evey 
these admonitions were too mild, “Us 
our woman's prerogative—talk about the 
book, praise it, read it, start everyone ely 
reading it. Speed up there, girls!’ That 
such efforts to obtain publicity are sane. 
tioned by the League may be seen ing 
dictum of Mrs. Seton's: ‘“Why should we 
not display our wares? It is being done 
this age.”’ 

Her worshipful colleagues frequently 
used to consult Mrs. Colman for inspira 
tion and advice. Evidently she was a 
sympathetic mentor, for each month she 
doled out uplifting messages, via the bul- 
letin, on this order: 

Bring forth the lagging, ailing novel. Turn 

it the x-ray of constructive criticism and the 

battery of unemotional judgment—Revamp it! 

Recopy it! Send it forth to meet its fate with the 


New Year! So with the anzmic plays, the wobbly 
poems and the sickly scenarios! 


But her choicest contribution to the 
girls’ stock of pep was: 

As literature is considered to be but life selected 

and condensed into books, let us pick for our 

literature life that is clean, rosy with dreams, 


vibrant with romance and illusions and fearless 
with ideals. 


Mrs. Colman’s lofty words, by the way, 
were apparently lost upon the person who 
compiles market tips for the bulletin, for 
among the magazines she lists are New 
Sensations, Cupid's Diary, True Confessions, 
Whiz Bang, Paris and Hollywood, Secrts, 
Snappy Stories, True Marriage Stories, and! 
Confess. 

Wearers of the L. A. P. W. badge boast 
that hundreds of Pen Women who now 
are engaged in writing jewelers’ circulass, 
juvenile fiction, government pamphlets, 
society columns, or novelettes never com 
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posed a line in their lives before they 
reached middle age. This interest in be- 
lated literary careers reveals the splendid 
gsistance which the organization pro- 
yides for its members. A monthly mar- 
ket list, advising the ladies where they 
may peddle their wares, is but one service 
the League renders. At national head- 

, a group of eight experts conse- 
crated to act as a ‘Manuscript service 
bureau,” deals out, free of charge, infor- 
mation on anything from ‘‘How to Inter- 
view a Celebrity’’ to ““The Importance of 
Knowledge of Technic of Short Stories.” 
I quote from a helpful bit of advice issued 


by the bureau: 


Fiction writers often become involved in scenes 
which call for foreign characters who sooner or 
later must speak. Assemble nationalistic exclama- 
tions, such as: 

“Begorra.”” 

“Ack Himmel.” 

“Zounds,"’ or ‘‘Righto,"’ according to the era 
of the Englishman. 

And don’t neglect “‘Car-r-ramba!"" Be sure to 
sound that fiery expletive upon the arrival of any 
Spaniard. 


Thus far the bureau unfortunately has 
not been in a position to provide that ulti- 
mate service—selling the author’s manu- 
script. ‘“The market editor,’ we read in 
the bulletin, ‘‘regrets she has been obliged 
to return several manuscripts sent to head- 
quarters to be placed with editors. The 
bureau is mot a placing agency. It cannot 
send manuscripts to editors nor insure 
their acceptance.”” 

But if the publishing marts treat her 
unkindly, as they sometimes do, the enter- 
prising Pen Woman still has another means 
ofexercising her creative ability upon the 
human race. She enters contests,—a very 
lucrative field—, any contests: newspaper, 
slogan, poetry or movie scenario. And in 
this enterprise she has the organization's 
hearty approval. Both the national and 

report sheets tip her when there 
ate any contests going on, and chirp with 
joy if she grabs a prize. ‘‘Nancy Buckley, 
San Francisco,’’ says a bulletin notice, 
“won second place in giving the country 
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a National Fire Prevention Slogan—‘A 
Burning House is a Burning Shame’.’’ On 
one or two occasions notices have appeared 
of members having movie scenarios accep- 
ted. An example is that of a League lady 
who wrote a cinema drama entitled ‘‘Pagan 
Passions.’’ (Did the author forget that in 
1925 the League was pledged to support 
Elder Will Hays’ crusade for purer pictures ?) 
This taste for literary competition is 
strongly fostered by the League. For the 
purpose of ‘‘developing latent talent 
among our members and to call forth a 
type of creative product that shall reflect 
creditably upon the League,”’ both the 
national body and the local chapters an- 
nually authorize a series of contests of 
their own. Prizes, ranging from five and 
fifteen dollars in the branch contests to 
the lucrative one hundred dollars in the 
national, are awarded for novels, essays, 
plays, poems,:‘‘short syndicate features,”’ 
‘‘a bit of sculpture,’’ advertisements, il- 
lustrations and musical compositions. 

When the League first launched upon 
its illustrious career, lady composers were 
not invited to join. Several years later, 
however, the lyrical members began to 
express a desire to have their songs set to 
music. The membership committee con- 
sidered the inspiration noble, and after 
that the followers of Orpheus were coaxed 
into the clan. Although overwhelmingly 
outnumbered by their literary sisters, the 
musical Pen Women now frequently par- 
ticipate in the League activities, as one 
observes in these items gleaned from the 
organization literature: 


A Mrs. Russell Malcolm of California dedicated 
a military march, ‘Los Angeles’ Own,"’ to the 
116th Infantry, California National Guard. 

A Mrs. Eleanor Everest Freer wrote the music, 
while Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, honorary 

ident of the Illinois League of American Pen 
Wonm, wrote the words to a song entitled *‘I 
Write to Three (sic), Dearest."’ 

In r9z5 Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mary Turner 
Salter, Harriet Ware, Ethel Glen Hier and Gena 
Branscombe were listed as members of the L. A. 
P. W. 

A prize of $100 is awarded to the best musical 
composition entered in the League's annual con- 
test. 
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The New York branch, and other chapters, con- 
duct mixed choruses and occasionally give choral 
concerts. 

Regarding the artistic element repre- 
sented in the League, there is regrettably 
little to report, but in lieu thereof I quote 
an enlightening comment on painting in a 
recent bulletin: 


Do any of you know the world’s most famous 
icture? . . . The painting is “His Master's 
loice,"’ by Francis Barraud. . . . They say this 

painting is now valued at $5,000,000 and Barraud 

easbood a pension from the gramaphone company 
who purchased it. 

Although the ladies apparently marvel 
at the market value of M. Barraud's chef 
d'oeuvre, in their own fields of endeavor 
they do not consider the financial rewards 
of paramount importance. ‘‘Our talent is 
simply entrusted to us,"’ a League leader 
once reminded her associates. “‘It is well 
sometimes . . . to work for the sheer joy 
of producing beauty.”’ 


IV 


To the chronic clubwoman whose whole 
existence evolves around meetings of one 
sort or another, the League must represent 
the ideal organization. Morning, noon or 
night—there is always something going 
on in any town where it has a chapter. 
A three-ring circus could not supply a 
greater variety of shows than its regular 
monthly calendar. This applies to Sun- 
days as well as weekdays in places where 
the Blue Laws are not too harsh. A glance 
over last February's activities of the New 
York branch will illustrate the nature of 
these various affairs: 
sth (Sunday), 3 p.m. Hotel Astor, Lecture, 
‘Fourth Dimension,’’ by Mary Allen, psychol- 
Ogist. 
7th, 3 p.m. Poetry meeting at 1172 Park avenue. 
roth, 3 p.m. A League poet, Faith Vilas, 
invited the ladies to an ‘intimate dress rehearsal"’ 
of her play, ““The Maker of Souls."’ 
12th (Sunday), 3 p.m. Lecture, ‘Finding Indi- 
vidual Art Expression.” 
13th, 4:15 p.m. League radio programme from 
WEAF. Miss Anita Browne read a book of poetry 
by one of her colleagues. 
13th, 8 p.m. Executive board meeting. 


14th, 1 p.m. League luncheon. Mrs. Frances 
Kautz Read spoke on ‘‘Perils of a Playwright."’ 


H. P. Davis, author of ‘Black Democracy ” 
addressed the ladies on “Haiti and Its Problems” 
and a poet member read her poems. 

14th, 2:30 p.m. Short-story sessions. The ladies 
were advised to ‘bring an unsigned short story 
and get good, constructive criticism.” 7 

14th, 8 p.m. Choral rehearsal. 

16th, 8 p.m. A fellowship meeting, informs 
reception of new members, and a Poetry contest. 
“Twenty | ewe - which have been selected by 
outside judges from those submitted for the con. 
test’’ were read and voted upon, cach Person 
present being entitled to a vote. 

rgth (Sunday). Lecture, ‘‘Modern 
Poetry,"’ by Mrs. Vilas, “‘poet, playwright, and 
composer.” 

21st. Drama session. The chairman “‘issued 4 
call for comedies and dramas."’ 

26th (Sunday). Lecture, ‘‘Physical Fitness of 
Women.” 

28th, 2:30 p.m. Session for market tips. Members 
told to bring ‘‘stories, poems, manuscripts, ete.” 

29th, 7 p.m. League dinner, Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Major Curtis Hidden Page, president of 
the Poetry Society of America, spoke on “Poetry 
and Its Audience’’; Fannie Hurst was a guest of 
honor and speaker, and a League poet read her 


poems. 


Allusion to the presence of Miss Hurst 
as guest of honor and speaker at th 
monthly dinner shows us that the League, 
like the Quota Club, International, and the 
other go-getting feminine guilds, can com- 
pare favorably with the men’s clubs when 
it comes to practicing the fine old art of 
lion-hunting. Red-letter days are thos 
when the Leaguers can be clubby witha 
visiting celebrity. This féting busines 
invariably draws hot copy from the bul 
letin editor. ‘“The holiday dinner was bril- 
liant, colorful and festive,’’ she will write. 
‘Hendrik Van Loon, the distinguished 
writer, spoke on the subject, ‘I Dont 
Know What Art Is, But I Do Know What 
I Like.” His address radiated depth of 
thought, keen analysis and subtle philos- 
ophy.’’ On another occasion the presenc 
of the gifted Mrs. Gertrude Atherton it 
spired this: ‘The San Francisco branch 
held a clever meeting under the title ofa 
‘Wrangle,’ about books of today, with 
such distinguished wranglers as Gertrude 
Atherton . . . and other national writes 
on the programme. It is said a wrangleis 
something less dignified than a debate and 
requires short, snappy speeches.” 

Incidentally, it has long been a tradition 
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of the League to bestow honorary mem- 
bership upon all women celebrities willing 
to accept its hospitality. Ostensibly, an 
honorary member must have ‘‘rendered 
sid or encouragement to the cause of pen 
women.” In the course of time the follow- 
ing have appeared on the honor list: Mrs. 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
Margaret Wilson, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, Margaret Sanger, Elsie Janis, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Mrs. Champ Clark, Ellen 
Glasgow, Virginia Tunstall, Mary Roberts 
Rhinehart, Julia Cantacuzene Speransky, 
Helen Rowland and Grace Richmond. For 
a number of years the bulletin referred to 
Miss Reese as the ‘‘national poetry chair- 
man” of the League. Recently, however, 
it became known that she had withdrawn 
her affiliation. Last Winter the New York 
chapter, endeavoring to compile a League 
roster, searched in vain for the where- 
abouts of Mrs. Sanger and Miss Janis. 
And just the other day an honorary mem- 
ber voted into the League confided that 
she was ready to bolt the clan. Why? 
Because, she explained, in taking her in, 
the gals had exerted undue pressure. 
Imagine speaking of a hospitable invi- 
tation as “‘pressure!’’ There's ingratitude 
for you! 

To be sure, these cases of ladies deserting 
the ranks are exceptional. As a rule, Pen 
Women—especially the poets—stick loy- 
ally. For well do they know that few 
other clubs will give them the zxsthetic 
support that the League offers. The truth 
of this statement was poignantly brought 
home not so long ago. When news got 
about that the sob sisters in Washington 
were planning to organize a Woman's 
Press Club, the local members of the 

were a-twitter, hoping to join the 
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new organization. But their ardor was 
short lived. The newspaper girls, instead 
of welcoming the eager Pen Women who 
flocked by the dozen to the first Press Club 
meeting, literally showed them the door, 
excusing their shameful behavior by 
saying that “‘only women who earn their 
living by writing’’ were permitted to 
join. As though money were everything 
in this world! This bitter experience helped 
our Leaguers to realize, more than ever 
before, that they would be happier stay- 
ing right in their own bailiwick, where 
their gifts are fully appreciated. 

As this is being written, Pen Women from 
all over the States are preparing to attend 
their annual shindig at the Capital. In 
splendor and noise none of the other pow- 
wows that go on in Washington can com- 
pare to this one. It inspires the League 
president to sing: ‘‘Spring is in the land! 
Washington is burgeoning! The time to 
eat, drink and make merry is at hand!"’ 
And in answer to her summons, her pro- 
tégées, gathering up their glad rags, go 
flying to Washington. The occasion is a 
gala one especially for the D. A. R. mem- 
bers affiliated with the League. Before the 
flabbergasted delegates they demonstrate 
how effectively flag-waving may be em- 
ployed when gunning for Congressmen 
and other eminent men for the League 
speakers’ programmes. They are also usually 
prevailed upon to invite ‘‘women, prom- 
inent in the social and official life of the 
Capital’’ to serve as patronesses. The 
party lasts the better part of a week; 
sometimes with disastrous results, if we 
may believe the report of the erstwhile 
Editor Mulliken. Writing of the conven- 
tion of the League in 1925, she said: “‘All 
of us went to bed and stayed there three 
days, dead to the world."’ 




















THE VESTMENTS OF THE MALE 


BY FRANCES ANNE ALLEN 


PARADE is going by! There's an unac- 
A customed flash of color in the city 
street. The brasses blare. Men in 
brave red trousers, red coats with gold 
braid, and little monkey caps with fezzes 
swing down the dull avenue and brighten 
it up for a moment. Men in drab grays and 
browns and blacks hurry to the curb, a 
light in their eyes, a quickening in their 
pulses, a young alive feeling in their 
breasts, and watch these gorgeous crea- 
tures . . . creatures like themselves, who, 
except for this brief venture into the land 
of color, are wont to wear thest same drab 
grays and browns and blacks, but now are 
god-like in their brilliant hues. What if 
they are fertilizer agents, dry cleaners, or 
in the vermin exterminator game during 
their workaday lives? Now they are dare- 
devils, persons of importance. 

The man on the curb genuinely envies 
them. He cranes his neck after the parade 
until it turns a corner. Then the light 
fades from his eyes, his pulse slows down, 
and he moves into the dun-colored stream 
on the sidewalk, utterly undistinguishable 
from his fellows. Something wells up 
within him—a protest against the tradi- 
tion that keeps him in his unlovely 
colors—, and he determines to buy that 
flaming red necktie after all. 

What a pity that the lord of the earth 
has become so subdued! What a pity that 
he must confine his desires for brilliant 
raiment to his neckties, his pajamas, and 
his dressing gowns! Lately, he has added 
striped underpants to the list—things that 
almost no one but himself can enjoy the 
sight of—, but even in them he is furtive, 
and is apt to protest half-heartedly to the 
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salesmen, ‘‘But don’t you think they ag 
a bit violent?”’ 

Now, after one hundred years of inteng 
struggle to get out from under the 
goty tradition of ugliness that the reign 
of Queen Victoria plunged the worl 
into, there begins to gleam upon the 
horizon a glimmer of hope for the blue 
serge American hero. Though he is still 
unhappily drab in his daily attire, in 
sports clothes he is making a stab « 
decking himself out in the colors that 
once were used as foils for his eyes 
and hair and complexion. Experimental 
excursions into proudly patterned sweaters 
and golf hose have given him a taste of 
the joys that would be his, could fashion 
but turn back to the days when man sur 
passed woman in the art of dress. That 
small taste is making him avid for more, 
and it may, indeed, be but a matter of time 
before he will once more parade the earth 
in the role of peacock, which, according 
to the males of all creation from the dodo 
to the humble though brightly warted 
tomato worm, is rightfully his. 

A brave attempt to bring him back to 
this God-given estate was made in 1914 
The leading British woolen manufacturers 
called in artists of no mean repute, and 
behind closed doors bade them inset 
rich purples, magentas, and blues into 
their utilitarian fabrics. This they did ia 
such a gentle manner that it did not shock 
the timid male, but rather lured him 
without his knowing quite why. Th 
colors glowed from the woolen suitings 
an altogether subtle way, but that there 
was a distinct undercurrent of life in them 
was undeniable. The venture was a success 
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oth artistically and commercially, and 
gothing but an act of God or the public 
eemy could have stopped it. 
It flourished for two months—and then 
cme the war. America’s supply of these 
-making materials was immediately 
aut off, and before long her men joined the 
other olive drab hordes, and there was no 
time to think of color. The American male, 
impressionable, was so taken in by 
er his mind and body in olive drab, 
that he has had a hard time getting out 
fom under it, and is only now beginning 
toemerge from its deadening effects and 
to grope toward the sunshine and color 
that have been his in the far past. 


II 


In those days, he was not so fussy about 
having the constant small changes in the 
cut of his clothes that have marked the 
Twentieth Century. It is a generally ac- 
epted error that man has now dug him- 
wif into a deep rut in the matter of fash- 
ions, and that they have witnessed little 
change in the past two decades. Such is 
not the case. If you doubt it, try to exhume 
asuit of clothes of the vintage of 1922 and 
se whether you have the moral stamina 
to wear it on the street. Find one, if you 
can, that was made in 1908, and by all 
means unearth a hat that was given to 
the world in the same year. If it could be 
conceived that you would wear them, it 
is certain that passers-by would eye you 
hopefully, in anticipation of your handing 
out chewing gum in advertisement of 
something or other. 

But when the head of the family was 
atayed in brilliant colors, one style did 
him very nicely for anywhere from fifty to 
two hundred years, and even longer. Let 
wtake a cinematic view of America's sar- 
torial ancestors and see what a contented 
being was man when he outdid the ladies 
in splendor of raiment. 

Inthe beginning, as the fairy tales have 
it, there was Adam. According to the 
sculptors he wore a maple leaf, and prob- 





ably on Sundays an oak leaf. Both of these 
were more resplendent than the simple fig 
leaf that constituted Eve's wardrobe. It 
can easily be hazarded that Adam picked 
and preserved his leaves in the Fall of the 
year when they were most gloriously 
hued, and the donning of them doubtless 
gave him a distinct sense of superiority. 

Lightly spanning a number of centuries, 
we find that the early Anglo-Saxon 
changed the maple leaf to a garment that 
appears to have been the father of red 
flannels. This was known as the ‘‘scarlet 
close dress which set tight to his body.” 
After having spent a couple of seasons 
shivering in the bleak winds that drove 
across the barren moors, he had no notion 
of allowing another Winter to catch him 
without his woolies. Over this close dress 
he wore a tunic of forest green, which 
hung open, disclosing tantalizing little 
peeps of scarlet every now and then. Upon 
his feet he wore leather sandals secured 
in front with golden clasps. Gold bracelets 
he wore upon his arms, and a broad collar 
of gold encircled his stalwart neck. Thus 
he cut a rather wicked figure as he gal- 
loped off on good old Dolly to the current 
crusade. 

His costume merged into that of the 
Middle Ages. Between going off to little 
private wars on Monday morning and get- 
ting back in time for dinner Friday night, 
the Middle Age man of fashion evinced 
his interest in the mode by dallying and 
toying with his tunic, the revered ancestor 
of the modern shirt. First he let it drop to 
the. ground, then he shortened it, then 
lengthened it, then shortened it again, and 
finally gave himself up to new and intri- 
cate designs in girdles set with precious 
stones. Through a bird's eye the earth 
seemed peopled with a race of women—a 
sad situation indeed. One may well imag- 
ine that the maiden of the time got little 
kick out of moonlight walks or clandestine 
meetings with a swain who more resem- 
bled an aunt of her mother's than a 
promising suitor. 

Early in the Fourteenth Century the 
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tunic, as such, was discarded, and some 
male with a handsome form invented the 
cotehardie, a body-tight garment that 
reached to the hips. Its companion gar- 
ment was tights. Sometimes these were 
striped, and sometimes one leg was of a 
different hue from that of its fellow. A 
manly thigh in those days thus meant 
more than a manly chest, and a well- 
rounded calf more than a well-rounded 
education. Obese gentlemen shook with 
trepidation at the sight of tights, and for 
quite a time clung to their flowing robes. 
But in the end the power of fashion proved 
itself, and they gave in and allowed their 
wobbly thighs to come under the public 
gaze. 

The Fifteenth Century saw a waistcoat 
smuggled in underneath the cotehardie, 
which eventually got loosened up and 
became the forerunner of the present-day 
sack coat. It also saw the introduction of 
small black velvet stiff-brimmed hats, and 
it ushered in the codpiece and apologeti- 
cally decorated it with ribbons. Since 
Rabelais devoted three volumes to the 
codpiece there is no need for my going 
into the matter here. 

Late in the Sixteenth Century a female 
named Mrs. Turner invented a récipé for 
yellow starch, and the stuff was applied 
with zeal to the Italian ruffs which Queen 
Elizabeth wore, and which consequently 
were adopted by her boy friends and the 
nation at large. Men suffer to this day 
from that invention, and American men 
have suffered from it more than others, for 
it seems to have had a horrible fascination 
for them. Starch, as we all know, has 
produced millions of angry red rashes, and 
subsequent angry oaths. It has caused 
more perspiration to flow over a given 
area than any Turkish bath has ever engen- 
dered. Men will doubtless be glad to know 
that the meddling Mrs. Turner ended her 
life on the gallows in Tyburn, although 
for another crime. 

In the middle of the Seventeenth Century 
the Puritans brought starch to America, 
and spread the blighting effects of Crom- 
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well by starting the new country out jg 
drab gray and brown and black. They bre 
into America the idea that any other 
were lascivious and would call forth th 
devil in man, and cause him to lift his eye 
from the prayer book and allow it to rey 
upon a modest feminine ankle or g 
hibited curve, if such there were withiy 
his range of vision. To them, as ig wel 
known, ugliness was godliness, and frill 
and fripperies inventions of the depraved, 
The Puritans’ doublets and breeches fitte) 
badly. Their hats were wide and stark anj 
their cloaks sloppy. 

But the relief with which Cromwell; 
death groans were greeted resulted in such 
a sweeping revolution in man’s dress ip 
England that America, happily, could nor 
escape from it. The gentleman who wa 
not a Puritan at heart, but who had been 
led astray by their dour influence, gar 
his deplorable garments to the public 
scavenger and soon blossomed forth ina 
hat that fairly creaked under its weightol 
nodding feathers. He adopted a bright 
little coat that was cut low enough is 
front to allow a dazzling cascade of white 
frills to escape from the fine white line 
shirt beneath. He sewed bunches of gay 
colored ribbons to his breeches in joyous 
abandon, and caused wide lace ends tok 
affixed to his cravat. His magnificent pert 
wig fell gracefully over his shoulders, and 
as he tripped along the boulevard on his 
high-heeled shoes there were many hope 
ful flutterings among feminine breasts. His 
reaction to his former incarceration i 
unbecoming hues gave birth to a centuy 
of dandyism, which made even the camty 
ing of a coat an art. 

The era of the dandies is engulfed ina 
avalanche of gold lace, silk, satin, brocate 
flowered embroidery, and giddiness. It was 
an era of great gamblers, copious wilt 
drinkers, and civil, well-spoken gentleme 
It was an era of beautiful gestures. Mats 
soul was at peace; he gave himself # 
utterly to being a perfect specimen, with 
no sordid cares or sordid colors in his life 
He fought his duels with clean, flashing 
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rapiers; he thought flashing, two-edged 

ts; he wore flashing, resplendent 
hues. He was the wonder and despair of 
the ladies. 

The dandy did not live merely to dress, 
but to decorate the art of living, and he 
had a hell of a good time at it. Style was a 
cult with him; individuality the expression 
of superiority. Life was a veritable bac- 
chanalia of color and held pitfalls for 
the inartistic, but no one cared. But alas! 
the revelry was a dance of death, for 

in man's attire was making its 
last courtly bow. 

The dandy, ever alert for distinctiveness, 
saw in the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century that his only hope lay in subdued 
colors, and over in England the greatest 
dandy of them all, Beau Brummel, startled 
the gorgeous world by appearing in long 
black trousers strapped under his boots, a 
fawn-colored waistcoat, a dark-blue coat 
with brass buttons, a spotless white neck- 
doth, a tall silk hat, and white gloves 
which he carried in his hand. In his very 
unobtrusiveness he was highly conspicu- 
ous, and colors suddenly became crude in 
contrast. 

Oh, sad moment for the lord of the 
earth! His climb to the apex of perfection 
resulted in a dull crash down into abysmal 
ugliness. America followed the new fash- 
ions without thought of protest. It was 
Beau Brummel who oiled the first step of 
that fall, and Queen Victoria who ran ahead 
of man's tumbling form, dusting off the suc- 
ceeding steps. With herd-like submission 
he allowed his magnificent contours to be 
drowned in a sea of unlovely colors, the 
low level of which had never before been 
descended to. He became timid and shrink- 
ing, and struggled but feebly with the 

ins of ugly conservatism. He forgot 
how to gamble elegantly, how to drink 
with finesse, and how to add to his reper- 
tory of stories that might be told in the 
presence of ladies. He played nursemaid to 
the infant Industrialism, and spent so 
much time washing its diapers that his 
knowledge of the arts became obliterated. 
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Victoria, that shrewd, dowdy, smug, and 
commercial wet nurse of Industrialism, 
imposed upon England and America alike 
the colossal myth of respectability. And 
she did something else. She gave woman 
the idea of independence. Heretofore, 
woman's dress had been considerably infe- 
rior to man’s. Her styles had always defer- 
entially followed his. She had never known 
any better, and therefore had never 
objected to the situation. But now, with 
man's clothes so unmitigatedly awful, she 
simply couldn't follow his lead and retain 
any femininity at all, and so she got her 
first chance to deck herself out more glo- 
riously than the male. It went to her head. 

She handled her new plaything, Style, 
clumsily, and did atrocious things to her 
silhouette in the form of bustles, leg o’ 
mutton sleeves, and dust-catching trains. 
She adopted plaids and stripes even more 
violent than man’s ever were. They gave 
her a new sense of power, and she began 
to breathe as deeply as her corsets would 
allow. She looked about her and took 
more interest in Life. It was ominous. The 
germ of the modern woman was nurtured 
in the new-found cradle of color, and 
though it was a very bad cradle, neverthe- 
less it served her ultimate purpose. Man's 
styles, for the first time in history, were 
subordinated to woman's. 

The unhappy American hero was plunged 
into a sordid orgy of insane overcoats cut 
short above the knee and fastened with 
elephantine discs. The silk hat, now rele- 
gated to ceremonial duties, was then im- 
perative at every occasion from a trip to 
the corner grocery to a bicycle race. Shape- 
less trousers with huge, hideous checks 
distorted his legs. The frock coat became 
ludicrously elongated and flapped dis- 
mally about his knees. Its sleeves came 
down and generously covered his hands 
until it was almost an impossibility to 
extract a coin from the trousers’ pocket for 
the horse-car driver. 

The morning coat with comic little tails 
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was foisted upon him. In faint rebellion he 
took to the idiotic lounge jacket, which 
was cut so short and made to fit so tightly 
about the waist that it stood out in a 
debile flounce and exposed most of his 
seat, and fat men appeared to be wearing 
their wives’ bustles. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury man was distressed at the figure he 
cut, and in desperation grew Dundreary 
whiskers and perched a niggardly derby 
hat above his brow, both of which merely 
added to the doleful vision. 

Even the costumes of his recreations 
were monstrosities. When he left the chaos 
and whirl of the city behind and betook 
himself to the seaside, he donned an outfit 
that was nothing more nor less than a 
suit of striped underwear chopped off 
below the knees and above the elbows. 
Its placket from neck to navel with the 
attendant pearl buttons told all too plainly 
how he entered the contraption. It is a 
wonder that he derived any pleasure at all 
from the diversion of swimming. 

When he went to play tennis, the 
tyranny of starch held him in such an 
iron grip that he could not forswear the 
four-inch collar above which his cheeks 
bulbed out in a distinctly mumpy manner. 
On the back of his head hung a negligible 
little cap, which neither helped nor hurt 
anything, but which had such a forlorn 
and forgotten aspect about it as to call 
forth a tear of pity from the modern eye. 
There were a few men in 1890 who ven- 
tured into striped blazers to wear to and 
from the tennis courts, but the ladies, who 
were by this time quite drunk with success 
over shining sartorially without male com- 
petition, pronounced them sissified, and 
promptly killed the gentlemen's struggle 
toward a ray of light. 

No more did silken fabric caress the epi- 
dermis of man. He was made to chafe 
under hardy woolens. No longer was he 
looked upon as the life of the party. 
Rather, he was expected to work like the 
Devil so there could be a party. No longer 
was woman his abject slave, ready and 
willing to do his bidding. By 1900 the tables 
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were completely turned, and woman, 
who had freed herself of the more 
atrocious aspects of Victorianism, and wa 
parading in man's rightful colors, begin 
to exert over him that same hypnotic 
influence that had once been his. f 
watched her, fascinated, and let her chase 
the elusive vote, go into business, ani 
otherwise become *‘emancipated." 

On Victoria's death, the fashionable 
woman began to be irked by her modes 
and instituted a series of rapid changes ig 
them. Man, bewildered by the glorious 
high-mindedness of the creature, and fed. 
ing that he must somehow keep up appear 
ances, made a series of weak changes in 
his own attire every few years. Tk 
American man, that gorgeous, steady, 
clear-eyed creature who had been content 
with powdered hair for one hundred yeas 
because it had become him, who had hung 
on to his cocked hat for ninety yeas 
because he liked it, who had worn hae 
cuffs for one hundred and fifty years even 
though they were wont to drag in th 
soup, now became the victim of fussy 
little journeys into the realm of style that 
got him nowhere. He was so buffaloed by 
the dull hues that Victoria's respectability 
had clapped him into that he forgot it was 
color that he sought. 

With the new century he discarded his 
checked trousers and took to stripes ia 
subdued and tasty patterns, which gar 
his legs a spidery look. His sack coats dis 
played meek little lapels and short skirts, 
and his hats, two or three sizes too small, 
appeared to be suspended above him by 
an invisible thread. He trudged about is 
Winter under the burden of a great coat 
that was great indeed. The skirts sprang 
away from him in a frightened manne, 
and fell in a wide circle about his feet, 
some seven or eight inches off the grousd. 
By 1903 he got the box shoulder idea, and 
padded his coats until he looked # 
though he had forgotten to remove tht 
hanger. He wore come-to-Jesus collars, aad 
still clung to the insane little short toppt 
overcoat that was neither beast nor 
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nor fowl. However, he must have dis- 
covered himself subject to chills, for he 
surreptitiously lengthened the coat of his 
sack suit. 

This lengthening process took most of 
man’s attention for the next seven years. 
Each year the coat came down an inch or 
two, the waist was pulled in a bit, and 
the skirts cut away in an unnecessary V 
in front. The top coat button made a gin- 
gerly descent from his collar bone to his 
waistline, and in 1908 it multiplied into 

lets, all clustered about his mid- 
ion. Tired of close association, these 
buttons spread apart in 1909, and occa- 
sionally dropped one and even two of 
their former members into oblivion. In the 
meantime, man had been doing strange 
things to the cut of his trousers. He had 
widened them about the hips in a peg-top 
fashion—a decidedly unfZentlemanly thing 
todo. It was one that better conformed to 
the female figure, and therefore on man 
was ugly in the extreme. Thinker that he 
always is, he knew that something was 
wrong, and in a frenzied attempt to better 
the outline, tapered his trousers to the 
ankle, and then turned them up in a three- 
inch cuff that defied all weather and good 
sense. Still unhappy in the ensemble, he 
adopted bulldog-toed shoes, and deftly 
tied butterfly bows on his oxfords. 

His head matched his feet for gro- 
tesquerie. When he set out in a soft hat 
he turned it up in front and down in back, 
and looked as though he were going 
against a tremendous wind. Since the 
crown was only two inches high, most of 
his forehead was left exposed, and the 
sad creature surveyed the world with a 
surprised and slightly hurt air. 

In 1910 he gave himself a long look and 
decided to do something drastic. There 
was enough goods in his sack coat to 
Cover two average persons, so he took 
some of it out. To his delight, the rear 
view once more displayed a suggestion of 
shoulder blades and flattened curves. He 
decided that this must be what he had 

missing in his reflection all the time, 
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and in 1911 made his coat even more form- 
fitting. He also took into account the fact 
that it did not necessarily have to warm 
his knees, and forthwith hacked off three 
or four inches of skirt without a sob. He 
next began the good work of closing up 
the V-shaped flare in front, and took a 
reef in the peg tops. 

But the poor dear, happy to be out of 
gunny-sacking, lost all sense of proportion, 
and by 1914 had eliminated so much from 
his attire that it resembled a sausage 
casing. No gentleman who was a gentle- 
man would accept a pair of trousers from 
his tailor if he could get into them with 
his shoes on. Every time he bent over he 
must have murmured a prayer that his 
seams would have strength. To conform 
with the skin-tight order of things he 
transformed his bulldog toes to sleek, 
pointed puppies. He got a bit tricky with 
his vests, and gave them long, pointed 
flaps and buttoned them so high that 
they peeped out questioningly above his 
coat. 

Thanks should be given for the year 
1912, for in that year man’s hats came 
down within speaking distance of his 
ears, and looked as though they had been 
placed there with due intent and purpose. 
Soft hats and straw hats grew deeper 
crowns—a silent hope that there might 
be bigger and better brains to cover—, 
and derbies worn at a more or less jaunty 
angle, depending upon the state of the 
owner, began to feel that they might come 
in for something beside jeers. The unas- 
thetic buttoned shoe began its swan song, 
but managed to linger on in spite of every- 
thing until 1914. In 1915 man furtively 
tacked little half belts at the back of his 
suit coats, and then, the first step having 
been taken, boldly put them on all the 
way around, tighter and tighter, and 
higher and higher. Finally, because his 
arms impeded any further upward progress, 
the belts were forced to come to rest under 
the armpits in 1917, and the American 
male left them there as he went away to 
fight for democracy. 
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IV 


It was no surprise that he should come 
back to the same styles two years later. 
But the war made him tired of being 
cooped up in tight garments, and he began 
the work of introducing breathing space 
into his clothes. The work was slow, 
however, for man’s olive drab mind func- 
tioned slowly. Eventually, in 1925, he 
reached a degree of presentable utilitari- 
anism that is the best that has been done 
since dull colors became his lot. 

The spirit of every age is reflected in its 
clothes, and the spirit of the present age 
is efficiency. At no time have man’s clothes 
been more efficient. His trousers are of 
sufficient width to allow him to pull them 
on in a moment, even under trying cir- 
cumstances. His shoes, conforming again 
to the width of his trousers, are broad and 
virile and square-toed. His coats may be 
donned without either inhaling or exhal- 
ing, and discreetly promise that a good 
straight, hard body is underneath, whether 
it is or not. In fine, man’s apparel now 
gives the effect of a becoming careless- 
ness, of informal freedom, and of deplor- 
able uniformity. 

Consider for a moment the choice a 
modern gentleman of fashion has in the 
matter of attire. In sack suits he may 
choose the single or the double-breasted 
varieties. That is all. He hasn't a chance 
to get all tired out trying on style after 
style, and coming home too exhausted to 
eat, as does the little woman. He must 
choose one or the other and like it, or go 
naked. 

If he possess three dozen suits, the secret 
might as well die with him, for his spec- 
trum is so restricted that the glories of 
his wardrobe cannot hope to be appar- 
ent to the world at large. He may do but 
little debauching in the matter of waist- 
coats, for the special occasion vest has 
practically disappeared into the limbo of 
the past. In the early years of this century 
a gentleman was known by the virtuosity 
of his vests, but, like many another fangj- 


ful style, it caught the imagination and 
eye of sporting gents, who, in the 
siasm of adaptation, flaunted such 
patterns and hues that well-bred 
soon found it wise to deny all former cop. 
tact with it. Today, the wearer of even, 
mildly checked waistcoat is apt to 
taken as a gangster in his best, or a tage 
horse johnny, or a Greenwich Village 
poet, or George F. Babbitt. 

If there is deplorable uniformity jg 
sack suits, it’s nothing to what the nobk 
sufferers get in other-occasion costume, 
The only things to help the gentleman of 
leisure vary his daytime apparel are th 
foolishly tailed morning coat and th 
striped gray trousers, but one can 
call them universal in America, eve 
among the boys who supply background 
to their lady friends as they are being 
photographed at“Ascot, at Palm Beach, 
and at St. Moritz during the proper 
seasons. 

And for the vagaries of evening enter 
tainment man has but two choices. Om 
of these is rapidly becoming obsolete now, 
despite the scare that Emily Post tries to 
throw into stout hearts with each new 
edition of ‘‘Etiquette.’’ Considering tha 
ours are times of efficiency, the death rattle 
of the full-dress suit should be beating 
quite a loud tattoo by now. For om 
hundred years the little fronts of the com 
have hung gapingly open; the swallow 
tails have flown behind and have ben 
altered only an inch or two in length 
The trousers have always worn theit 
stripe of braid and have varied very little 
—only as daytime trousers have varied it 
width. 

Perhaps the best reason for the outfit’ 
taking the count is that no man, from 
diplomat to a baggy-eyed roué givel 
chorus girls and lobster meat, has eve 
been unselfconscious in one. He has never, 
so attired, gone through an evening with 
out constant thought of his coat tails. He 
must pull them up before he sits down. He 
must swish them back when he gets Up. 
He must see that he does not whirl t0 
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ily while dancing for fear they will 
stand out from him at right angles and 
make him look like God knows what. 
Byen their original use as blinds for 
has been lost, for the things that 

man now carrics with him of evenings 
would clunk against his calves and very 
likely spill if utmost care were not exerted. 

Small wonder, then, that the dinner suit 
should receive the majority of masculine 
plaudits. It is really nothing but a lounge 
suit masquerading under silk facings— 
Cinderella at the ball. However, it is 
ridiculous that it should be made only in 
black. One of the great strides in man’s 
emancipation should come in the guise of 
colorful dinner suits, and even now a 
cautious experimental step is being taken 
toward navy blue ones. But so cautious is 
it that the advertisers hasten to assure 

tial customers that the navy appears 
good and black under electric light. At 
present, our hero cannot alleviate the 
funereal aspect of his evening mode in the 
smallest degree. He must wear white 
shirts, black ties, and black socks, or get 
black looks. Even a moderately bordered 
handkerchief is frowned upon. The evening 
belongs to the ladies. 

In daylight, the man of taste is sup- 
posed to be most perfectly dressed when 
weating a virgin-white shirt. Small, well- 
festrained patterns have a certain vogue, 
and even subdued, solid hues have their 
following, but the white shirt is the 
badge of the man who knows what to say 
when the waiter speaks to him in French. 
Just to show how these poor little hearts 
are yearning after color, note how many 
men of impeccably quiet wardrobe come 
back from a trip to Paris with a flamboyant 
pink shirt tucked in among their belong- 
ings. Rarely do these shirts see the light 
of day upon our chaste, Coolidgean 
shores, but their owners regard them 
with a fond and mellow eye as they 
lie innocently in the bureau drawer, and 
feel that some happy day they must go 
back and give the delightful objects a 
little more wear. 
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But dry that tear for the monotony of 
man’s Clothes. It must be admitted that he 
has done absolutely all he can with them 
to make them presentable as far as cut 
goes. He must now do something that 
will get him back to his Heaven-appointed 
domain of color in order to be quite happy. 
Little by little, and very diplomatically 
so as not to arouse the ladies who are 
jealously guarding their recently acquired 
territory, he has inserted color into his 
accessories, and is finding therein his 
chance for daily self-expression. He can 
now accomplish wonders with socks, ties, 
and handkerchiefs, and this little trio 
deserves a place of honor in modern anthro- 
pologies, for it has done a noble work in 
raising man from the utter degradation of 
Victorianism. 

Five years ago, socks were either black 
or brown or (painful memory) white. Their 
purpose was to cover the foot and act as 
mediator between the skin and the shoe. 
They had no zxsthetic value whatever. A 
gentleman always wore silk. Lisle was the 
fare for restricted incomes. Today the sock 
is an important member of the ensemble. 
It generally displays a geometric pattern, 
the dominating color of which harmonizes 
with the suit, and reflects the tie and the 
handkerchief border. The smart sock is 
made of lisle, or silk and lisle, or lisle and 
wool. 

The second member of the trio, the tie, 
has come a long way. Twenty years ago it 
was a cumbersome thing, covered with 
scrappy designs that resembled an egg in 
the first stages of scrambling. It was wide 
and loose and of shiny silk. It was tied 
into a knot the size of a graham cracker, 
and the ends reached clear to the belt and 
acted as chest and tummy warmers. Slowly 
it metamorphosed. It got down in width 
and length. Man used a little more strength 
in tying it, and pulled the knot tighter. 
Right after the war it diminished to a 
mere shadow of its former self and hovered 
between life and death—a tiny slip of a 
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thing, scarcely an inch wide. Then it took 
heart and blossomed into lines of admir- 
able proportions. Regimental stripes came 
in, and bold, modernistic patterns. Even 
solid hues made their placid and well-bred 
appearance. The modern tie may now 
disown its cumbersome ancestors without 
fear of criticism. It has attained perfection. 

The third and last little member of this 
delightful trio has had a very sad past. 
It has been a drudge. We are all very glad 
for its rise in fortune. That once ugly 
duckling, the plain white handkerchief, is 
now more than a swan. It is an ostrich. It 
has climbed from the dungeon of the hip 
pocket into a place in the sun—the breast 
pocket—, and looks out happily upon the 
passing scene. And it is worthy of inspec- 
tion. It has hand-rolled hems, or wide 
colored borders, or narrow colored borders, 
or an all-over design. It is printed in one 
or two colors, or has drawn threads run- 
ning through it of various hues. It gives 
its owner a great deal of pleasure and 
self-respect. 

On the other hand, man’s jewelry, which 
was once riotous and glittering, has now 
become quite subdued. He has learned that 
massive hunks of gold are not necessary 
to his beauty, and with a fillip has given 
the ladies the corner on the gewgaw 
market. Gone are the swell scarf pins that 
used to work out and stick him in the 
throat—the diamond horseshoes, the pear- 
shaped pearls, the scarabs. Gone are the 
hefty watch chains that used to swing 
weightily over his front bumper. In their 
place there delicately sway chains of 
svelte, chaste links, unassumingly simple 
in design. Gone are the rings that used to 
adorn his fingers. Gone are the days when a 
man who was anybody used to flash a 
diamond big enough to choke a cow. The 
only diamonds one finds on the masculine 
paddy nowadays belong to gentlemen of 
the old school, jewelers, big coal and oil 
men from the West, small-town bankers, 
and ex-saloon-keepers. 

Here, before we leave the little things 
that go to make man what he is today, a 
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word must be said for the soft collar. j 
came timidly into the world but a fey 
years ago, ready to release him from th 
bondage of the band of starch that caused 
his tongue to hang out on hot days ay 
beads of sweat to stand forth upon his 
brow. The little savior did not receive 
the boisterous and overwhelming reception 
such as it deserved. But at length jt 
received its reward and was adopted. Man 
got his first taste of dropping off to sleep, 
fully dressed, without being awakened by 
a sharp cut under the jaw when his chip 
fell forward upon his bosom. He found he 
could twist his neck in almost any diree. 
tion to glance after a piece of female pul. 
chritude, without first pulling it in an 
turning it inside his collar. It proved t 
be great stuff. Because of the soft collar, 
the unlovely collar line that encirels 
every male neck about the Adam's appl 
will one day disappear, to the joy o 
sensitive ladies. At present man may, if he 
will, loose himself entirely from the 
tyranny of starch, except during thos 
hours when he must don formal getup. 

Still another stride toward his emanci- 
pation may be seen in the perpetually 
jaunty angle at which the man of fashion 
wears his hat—the same jaunty angle that 
before Prohibition marked the inebriate. 
Perhaps Prohibition has made that angk 
fashionable. At any rate, it is another mute 
testimony that man is continually strug- 
gling toward a happier aspect. There are 
those who think that man’s hats have 
changed lately, but they haven't. The soft 
hat still has the same width of brim, th 
same height of crown that it has enjoyed 
for the past eight years. So with the straw 
hat, both Panama and stiff. The whok 
difference lies in the wearing. 

Thus man has worked his way back to 


where he may once more begin to flirt with 


art. In the major things he has conceded 
nearly everything to utility. There remaias 
one last hurdle that he must get over before 
he can return to his natural heritage 
color in his daily dress. He cannot go 

to silks and satins, nor does he want ®, 
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for, do what he will, he lives in a com- 
nercial age. 
But docs want color, and there 
stands in the way of his getting it his 
sweet companion, woman. For a long, long 
time she was a nice, unobtrusive little girl, 
sticking uncomplainingly to her fig leaf. 
She knew she couldn't have a gaudy oak 
or maple leaf. Mustn’t touch. Papa’s. For 
centuries she watched her lord and master 
ride hither and yon, flapping gorgeous 
igments beneath her contented eyes. That 
was as it should have been, for that was 
as it always had been. She had no kick 
coming. She associated color with lords 
and masters just as naturally as she asso- 
ciated olfactory disturbances with Lim- 
. She had never known anything 
else. Then, with Queen Victoria’s making 
Papa put on something that wouldn't 
show the dirt as he went down town to 
work every day, she discovered what a 
tremendous advantage it was to be the 
only figure in the limelight, what a de- 
liriously marvelous feeling of superiority 
it gave her, and what a hell of a lot of 
work and attention she got out of man 
that she didn’t know were ever in him. 
Why should she object now to man’s 
feattaining the heights of color and allow- 
ing him to share the limelight? Just ask 
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the nearest predatory débutante how she 
would like to go out with a man who is 
dressed in a mauve dinner suit, a heliotrope 
shirt, a wine-ted tie that matches his 
wine-red socks to a shade, and rich 
ox-blood shoes. Watch her bridle as she 
realizes what a fight she'll have to keep 
the other girls interested in their own 
quarry. Better, watch her pale as she 
visualizes the shadow he will cast upon 
her own charms. It is her pride and her 
vanity that make her object. If man ever 
gathers guts enough to try such a startling 
costume, woman will, in all probability, 
boycott him for a while, but even the 
simplest person knows that that sort of 
thing couldn't last long. 

Therefore, if man will only side-step 
the wily stumbling blocks that woman 
will throw in his path to thwart his 
gaining on the home stretch, if he will 
prepare for the second coming of Beau 
Brummel to loose him from his bondage 
to dull colors, and carry over into his 
every day attire the monumental innova- 
tions he has instituted in his sports clothes 
and his accessories, woman's spirit will 
eventually be broken. She will rejoice in 
his renewed likeness to the Godhead, and 
will once more follow him, dog-like, as 
before. 

















TROUBLES IN PARADISE 


BY HUGH 


tain James Cook, an intrepid Brit- 

ish navigator cruising in the broad 
Pacific Ocean, officially discovered the 
Hawaiian Islands. I say officially because 
it was Cook who definitely fixed the loca- 
tion of the group. Other navigators had 
touched it many years before his time, but 
it was left for him to make it known to the 
world. This was while the Thirteen Col- 
onies were gaining their freedom from the 
Potsdam tyrant, George III. 

Some years afterward, or at about the 
time of the death of George Washington, 
Hawaii's patriarch, Kamehameha, suc- 
ceeded in establishing a monarchy com- 
prising all the islands in the group. Then, 
in 1820, came the Boston missionaries to 
convert the heathen Kanakas. In 1893 the 
go-getting descendants of these holy men 
succeeded in launching a revolution which 
resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic. In 
1898 the republic gave up the ghost and 
Hawaii was annexed by the United States. 

Now, thirty years after annexation, the 
Territory yearns to become the forty-ninth 
State in the Union. An influential group 
in the islands would have another star 
added to the flag. But those Congressmen 
who have been sounded on the subject 
still lift their eyebrows and cough behind 
their hands. Their doubts do not lie in the 
fact that Hawaii is twenty-one hundred 
miles from mainland United States, but 
in the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of the population of the archipelago is of 
oriental ancestry, and particularly Jap- 
anese. To this the statehood advocates 
answer that, while the oriental citizen 
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O: hundred and fifty years ago Cap- 


PATRICK 


would surely be a serious factor in H,. 
waiian politics, he would be less dangerous 
a factor if the Territory were granted 
statehood, for the reason that he would 
hesitate to send a representation of his owp 
race to Washington. Meanwhile, if Hawaii 
remains a territory, he will undoubtedly 
gain control of the local government, and 
the local big-wigs fear that this may lead 
to disastrous consequences. They believe 
that it may even cause Washington to take 
away such rights as the people of th 
Territory now possess and set up a colo 
nial government indistinguishable from 
that of the Philippines. 

It is this latter threat that scares the 
sugar barons. Hence, they desire statehood, 
for once statehood is acquired, it can 
never be taken away. With it in hand, 
they are willing to gamble on their chances 
of controlling their oriental fellow-citi- 
zens. Already, indeed, they are busy with 
enterprises to that end. These enterprises 
are of a highly patriotic character, with 
overtones of the pious. In no other section 
of the realm, not even excepting rural 
Ohio and the plains of Kansas, has organ- 
ized Babbittry been given the freedom of 
the highways as it has at the Pacific cross 
roads. In the name of Service it raiss 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 
in Honolulu. The greater portion of the 
money is turned over to the Y. M. C. A, 
the Y. W. C. A., and other similar orgat- 
izations, to be expended in teaching the 
oriental how to become a high-geared, 
100%, God-fearing, flag-waving Amett 
cano. Several hundred cooing secretarits 
are paid fat salaries to work among th 
yellow and brown boys and girls, and 
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$1,000,000 cathedrals of the uplift have 
been erected by the Y. M. C. A. and the 
y, W.C. A. to provide congenial pens for 
those in the process of being saved for 
God and the flag. Meanwhile, the ideal- 
istic and Utopian Pan-Pacific Union, 
headed by Alexander Hume Ford, is hard 
at work inserting happy and Utopian 
thoughts into the minds of the intel- 
lectuals among the orientals—the student 
and business groups. The Union is the 
high-school, the university for those who 
have been prepared for the honor of citizen- 
ship by the soft tongues and oily hands of 
the Y. M. C. A. secretaries. 

But idealism is not all. While these 
consecrated men are preaching goodwill, 
fellowship, loyalty and brotherly love, the 
United States is hard at work strengthen- 
ing the military and naval defenses of the 
islands. Thus airplanes zoom overhead and 
huge guns boom in practice from the forts 
along the palm-fringed shore, as the 
sugar barons and their virtuous henchmen 
labor to protect themselves through the 
Pan-Pacific Union and the Y. M. C. A. In 
other words, Hawaii's orientals are being 
trained to love the flag under the close 
and watchful eye of earnest imperialists. 
They are being taught that if they are to 
become good citizens they must follow the 
inspired leadership of the white man; that 
he must always be their master. 

Alexander Hume Ford is Hawaii's am- 
bassador of love to the Orient, and to 
Japan especially. He is an old-time Chicago 
newspaper man. Some thirty or forty 
yeats ago he jumped into national prom- 
inence by organizing a church in Chicago 
that had as its motto: ‘‘Deeds not creeds; 
act in this world, and theorize in the 
next." There were on the board of directors 
of that church a Catholic priest, an Epis- 
copal rector, Methodist and Baptist preach- 
ets, a Jewish rabbi, and even an agnostic 
in the person of Bob Ingersoll. 

“For many years," says Mr. Ford, *‘this 
church worked along the lines of Service. 
Its physicians healed the poor free of 
charge, its lawyers protected them from in- 
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justice free of charge, and its women went 
to the police-stations and rescued girls 
brought in from the red light districts." 

When the machine-guns began to roar 
in Chicago, Mr. Ford moved to Hawaii. 
He saw a fertile field for his Big Idea 
among the heterogeneous peoples of the 
islands. The melting pot had just begun 
to boil when he arrived in Honolulu. The 
cane planters were beginning to worry 
over the oriental problem that they had 
brought upon themselves by importing 
Chinese and Japanese labor for their plan- 
tations. They recognized in Mr. Ford not 
only a pacifist of the first Utopian order, 
but also a patriot. Here was one who was 
not a grafter or faker—a man who cared 
nothing for money and its comforts, but 
instead yearned only to bring in the 
Kingdom of God. 

“T'll organize a Pan-Pacific Union,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and help to solve your oriental 
problem, which can only be solved through 
mutual understanding and a spirit of good- 
will and fellowship.”’ 

The sugar planters told him to go to it, 
whereupon he jumped in with both feet 
and is still at it seven days a week. He 
organizes endless Pan-Pacific meets in 
Honolulu and dashes off to Japan, China 
or Australia to round up delegates to them. 
Australia has given him a cold reception, 
but he is one of those idealists who can't 
be insulted or put off. Kick him out the 
front door and he’s knocking at the back 
in two minutes. 

Thus, at the age of sixty-six, he is as 
busily engaged in the pursuit of his Big 
Idea as he was forty years ago. Whenever 
you catch sight of him he appears to be 
going to places. He wears a preoccupied 
air and his shoulders are a trifle stooped, 
as though weighted down with a heavy 
burden. He is too busy to bother about his 
personal appearance, and as a result affects 
collars and cuffs to match the frayed bot- 
toms of his baggy pants. But there is a 
shining light in his eye that has not 
dimmed, and whatever may be said of his 
Idea, he himself has unbounded faith in it. 
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Does the oriental make a good American 
citizen? The Governor of Hawaii, the 
visionaries of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Board of Education, and last, but 
loudest of all, the Pan-Pacific Union, shout 
in unison: ‘‘Yes!"’ But a glance behind the 
scenes shows that this loud hallelujah 
may be only a shield to cover fear. Not a 
fear that in the event of a war in the 
Pacific the Japanese-American would root 
unlawfully for the land of his fathers, but 
one that he may soon or late usurp control 
of the islands, just as the New England 
missionaries did and their children after 
them. 

The Hon. Wallace Rider Farrington, 
B.S., Governor and Captain-General of 
Hawaii, in his 1927 report to the Secretary 
of the Interior, states that of the 333,420 
persons residing in the islands, there are 
79,279 American citizens of Japanese par- 
entage and 52,964 who still owe their alle- 
giance to their Emperor. There are like- 
wise 14,421 American citizens of Chinese 
parentage and 10,777 alien Chinese. The 
Governor does not say so in his report, 
but the fact is that the majority of so- 
called American citizens here are the chil- 
dren (and of the first generation) of alien 
orientals who settled in Hawaii before the 
recent immigration laws were passed. Of 
the 62,208 school children in the territory, 
fully 60% are such orientals. Governor 
Farrington discreetly glosses over the fact 
by stating: 

The 62,208 school children in the Territory are 

divided among American-born and aliens as 

follows: American-born children, who are, there- 
fore, citizens of the United States, 60,675; alien 

children, 1533. 


The Governor's figures show that of the 
oriental population of Hawaii the ma- 
jority are American citizens, but they don’t 
show that this majority is confined largely 
to children who are still under alien home 
influences. 

Blood has long been known to be thicker 


than water. Among the orientals, as 
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among the Jews, it is particularly thig 
That's why the moguls of Hawaii are go, 
fearful that their neatly compiled 

on citizenship and population may lie w. 
pleasantly when the opportunity preseny 
itself. 

How much of the sweet essence of Pap. 
Pacificism is going in one ear of th 
oriental and leaking out the other? Hoy 
much of the half-million dollars 
expended on his uplift is being wastej— 
exclusive, of course, of the amount whic 
goes to keep the swarm of Y. M. C4 
secretaries on Easy Street? And which js 
making the better citizen in Hawaii, th 
Japanese or the Chinese? 

There are about 70,000 Japanese male 
and 50,000 females in the Territory, of 
whom approximately 30,000 males and 
25,000 females are under the age of 
There are about 20,000 Chinese males ani 
10,000 females, of whom 6,000 males and 
a like number of females are under twenty, 
The difference in the figures between the 
Japanese and Chinese is due to the fact 
that the Chinese were the first oriental 
laborers imported into Hawaii, and tha 
the exclusion law against them went into 
effect many years ago. At the time they 
were brought into the Territory, it wa 
under the old Hawaiian monarchy and 
the plantations were in a rudimentay 
state. Later, when the Japanese wer 
brought in, the plantations had advanced 
and more labor was required. 

Three hundred million dollars represeats 
the total capital now invested in Hawaii, 
and the greater part of it is invested in 
sugar and pineapple plantations. Hawaii’ 
annual exports of raw sugar run to 1,500; 
000,000 pounds, with a value of $60,000; 
000, and in addition 20,000,000 pounds af 
refined sugar is exported, at a value of 
$1,000,000. The annual output of pine 
apples is 9,000,000 cases, with two doze 
cans to the case, or a total of 216,000,00 
cans, valued at $35,000,000. The 
property value in the Territory is $400; 
000,000, of which $270,000,000 is real 
$140,000,000 personal. These figures, 
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course, show assessed values. The actual 
market value is close to double the 
amount, since Hawaii has no tax equal- 
ization board, and assessments are thus 
often far below what property sells for. 
Let us turn now to another set of figures: 
those showing the assessed values of real 
and personal property, for 1927, of the 
oriental. Three thousand, three hundred 
and seven Japanese possess real property 
assessed at $8,871,087, and 7,463 Japanese 
personal property assessed at 
$8,537,142, or a total of $17,408,229. Two 
thousand, six hundred and eighteen Chinese 
own real property assessed at $14,309,457, 
while 2,698 have personal property assessed 
at $3,164,743, or a total of $17,474,200. 
In other words, the 5,316 Chinese own 
more than the 10,770 Japanese. 
Wher docs this mean? Probably oa the 
American-born Japanese are turning over 
a good portion of their earnings to their 
parents, who in turn are sending the money 
back to Japan. In 1923 $513,000 was trans- 
mitted to Japan by the Honolulu post- 
office. In 1924 the amount was $554,000. 
The following year showed a decrease, but 
in five years a total of $2,105,479.83 in 
money orders has been sent to Japan. And 
a great deal more goes through the banks. 
The sugar barons originally brought the 
Japanese to the islands to work on theit 
plantations. But today, of the more than 
190,000 Japanese in the Territory, only 
11,000 are employed on plantations. When 
they began to desert the cane-fields for 
more lucrative and easier work, the plant- 
ers imported Filipino labor, xnd there are 
now about 27,000 Filipinos at work in the 
fields. The pineapple industry has absorbed 
some of the Japanese, but most of them are 
now gathered in the city and towns. From 
canefield laborers they have turned into 
merchants, so that the majority of the 
retail merchandizing of the islands is now 
cattied on by them. And those who have 
fot turned merchants have turned boot- 
leggers. Many have also found that boot- 
g may be carried on as a side issue 
to their merchandizing. 
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The favorite drink in Hawaii is known 
as okolehao, commonly shortened to oke 
for tourist purposes. The name is Hawaiian 
and belonged originally to a native drink 
made from the mash of the ti-root, a plant 
peculiar to the islands. Ti-root oke is still 
obtainable, but it is the new Japanese 
variety that is generally preferred these 
days. This is distilled from a rice mash and 
if properly aged is the equal of any pre- 
war Bourbon. True, it is manufactured and 
consumed in such large quantities that 
proper aging is usually neglected, but even 
so it is without the poisonous effects of 
the mainland’s bootleg stuff. 

All the big bugs in the territory have 
their cellars well filled with oke, which 
they proudly pour for visitors and pro- 
claim it better than Scotch or rye. In fact, 
the bootleg in Hawaii is so good that 
there is little or no demand for pre-war 
goods. Champagne is about the only drink 
smuggled into the islands in any appreci- 
able quantity. 


Il 


As the Japanese have deserted the soil 
for merchandizing and bootlegging, their 
children are being turned out of the public 
schools by the thousand as bookkeepers, 
stenographers and clerks. The result is 
that Hawaii's white-collar mart nears the 
saturation point. While the sugar barons 
preach 100% Americanism and brotherly 
love through their Y. M. C. A. retainers, 
they neglect to provide the young genera- 
tion with a practical education. Many of 
them now realize that the orientals need 
instruction in manual labor and agri- 
cultural pursuits, but to give it to them 
would involve a drastic reorganization of 
the public school system, which, under 
the Federal laws, can’t very well be at- 
tempted. Agricultural and manual training 
courses may be offered, but they can’t be 
made compulsory. The trouble is, funda- 
mentally, that once the oriental student 
receives a taste of knowledge, he aspires 
to the white-collar class. One well-known 
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sugar-planter, at a recent pow-wow of the 
moguls, came out with the bold declara- 
tion that the yellow children in the 
schools should be denied any education 
beyond the elementary grades, thus leav- 
ing them with little more than a reading 
and writing knowledge of English and so 
forcing them into manual labor to earn 
their livelihood. 

‘Teach them their three R’s,’’ he said 
in effect, ‘‘and after that train them to 
work."’ 

When this pronouncement appeared the 
Honolulu papers, the pedagogues, Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries and other uplifters let out 
a horrified yelp. They protested bitterly, 
and made long-winded speeches at Rotary 
Club luncheons. To all this the militant 
sugar planter replied: “‘If the orientals 
want better educations for their children, 
let them pay the bills just as the parents 
of the majority of the white children in 
the Territory are paying them, since they 
won't permit their youngsters to attend 
the public schools with the orientals.”’ 

The public schools of the Territory are 
given over almost exclusively to the 
orientals, while the white children are 
being educated in private and parochial 
schools. Many of the native Hawaiian 
children are also being educated through 
the same private mediums. True, one 
public school building in Honolulu has 
been set aside for English-speaking chil- 
dren, i.¢., children who are required to 
pass a stiff test in English before admission 
is granted. This concession was made by 
the Board of Education only after many 
protests had been filed that children of 
English-speaking parentage who could not 
afford the private schools were unable to 
progress in the regular public schools be- 
cause of the retarding influence of the 
oriental pupils. Obviously, the method of 
teaching a young oriental must be much 
different from the approach to a child of 
English-speaking environment. 

But by the time the oriental has passed 
through the elementary grades and into 
high-school he has acquired a thirst for 
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knowledge. At the conclusion of hj 
school he would go to college. To 

this thirst the Territory supports a yp). 
versity at an expense of several hundred 
of thousands of dollars annually, ApJ 
what is taught? Nothing worth a dam 
so far as fitting the student for a place jn 
the economic life of the Territory is cop. 
cerned. He can learn modern lan 

all the garden varieties of history, and ay 
and psychology, but when he’s 

he’s no better off than he was at the stan. 
But the professors at the university leam 
a lot in teaching him, especially the pro 
fessors of psychology. The institution has 
become a Clinical laboratory for exchange 
professors who write monographs on the 
mental development and reactions of th 
various hyphenated peoples represented 
in their classes. 

Of course, of the total number of school 
children in the Territory, only a small 
percentage reach college. Most of them 
stop at high-school, where a commercial 
course fits them for cheap office jobs. On 
outstanding fact has been noted, however, 
and that is that despite all the education 
absorbed by the xanthine school children 
of Hawaii, only a very small percentag 
learn to speak correct English, with a 
correct pronunciation. Even among the 
better educated there is a strong orient 
flavor to the pronunciation, while amon 
the vast majority pidgin English reign 
supreme. Only recently, in an article ap 
pearing in the New York Times dealing 
with pidgin English, Hawaii was called 
its citadel. 

The greatest conquest the pidginists have made 

. . is in the Hawaiian Islands. Here it may be 

called the common tongue of some 300,00 
people. It is the means of intercourse 
the Japanese, Portuguese, Filipinos, Chines, 
reve 2 mages ge os ) 
with “ale rm fe: ner 2 them) from the 
languages of each of these groups, it takes on 
greater color and becomes what someone ha 
termed the true Mongrelian tongue. 


Pidgin English is the common language 
of the Territory. In the continental United 
States, the children of European imm 
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upon entering the public schools, 
eickly oe their foreign accent, and after 
two or three years speak English as well as 
any child of English-speaking parentage. 
The reason, of course, is environment, the 
immigrant child being greatly in the mi- 
sority. But in Hawaii the opposite is the 
case, for the immigrant’s child is greatly 
inthe majority. And since there are several 
diferent varieties of immigrant, with the 
oriental in the majority, pidgin English 
has come to be the common tongue of the 
Paradise of the Pacific. 

Yet that doesn’t worry Governor Far- 
tington. He believes that all is well in 
Hawaii, and in his 1927 report to the 
Secretary of the Interior he says so: 


The record of the twenty-nine years that Hawaii 
has been a part and parcel of the United States 

so much to commend and so little to 
condemn that we must conclude that there is 
more invention than real cause for apprehension 
among those who appear to be worried about 
our . 

ion statistics indicate a steady increase 
in the percentage of American citizens and a 
steady —— of aliens. The oe: trend, 
with the racial antecedents of the citizens, is 
very accurately set forth in the tables prepared 
by the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Territorial 
Department of the Public Health. The total 
population, June 30, 1927, is estimated at 333,420, 
of which 217,618 are American citizens. 

The table follows: 


American 
Citizens Aliens 
American and European . . . 60,944 3,997 
ia SS 
PatHawaiian....... T° eee 
— a 7.48 ner 
ee 79:27 52,964 
Chinese re 14,421 10,777 
eee 10,251 3,088 

IV 


A very neat set of figures. The Governor 
has totalled them up and discovered to 
his satisfaction that there are 217,618 
American citizens as opposed to a little 
more than 100,000 alien residents, a ratio 
of two to one. But the table does not show 
that the group of aliens represents mainly 
the parents of the group of American 
citizens." Take the Japanese item, for 
trample. There you see 79,000 American 
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citizens as opposed to 53,000 aliens, but 
practically every one of the 79,000 are the 
children of the 53,000. The age of these 
children ranges from babyhood to about 
thirty years. Every tourist who has been 
to the Orient knows that one of the 
strongest principles of the religion of the 
oriental is his deep-seated respect for his 
parents and his unquestioning obedience 
to them as long as they are alive. Thus in 
Hawaii we have oriental American citizens 
surrounded in their homes by alien 
orientals and in the school-room by other 
orientals. 

The fact is recognized by the sugar 
barons and is one of the chief reasons why 
they are so friendly to the Y. M. C. A. and 
other such agencies. The soul-savers have 
been told to go out into the highways and 
take these young orientals, and, under the 
cloak of Bible classes and boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, to teach them to forget the teach- 
ings of their parents and take for their 
models the good Christians about them. 
To help this benign process the Pan-Pacific 
Union has been turned loose on the other 
nations of the Pacific to foster goodwill 
and a better understanding, that they may 
dismiss the indignation of their subjects 
who have gathered in Hawaii and un- 
wittingly begotten 100% Americans. 

One of the accomplishments of the 
Union has been the practical abolition of 
the old dual citizenship of Japanese-Ameri- 
can children. It was an early practice of 
Japanese aliens in the Territory to record 
the birth of a child with the Japanese 
consul and register him as a subject of 
Japan, though he was automatically an 
American by virtue of his birth on Ameri- 
can soil. The Japanese government was 
prevailed upon to frown upon these regis- 
trations, and so they are not being made 
so freely as formerly—or at least not so 
openly. Likewise, a number of the Japanese 
so registered have been prevailed upon to 
renounce their Japanese citizenship. 

Meanwhile, the oriental in Hawaii does 
not seem to realize that he is a problem. 
Unaffected by the efforts made to save 
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him, he pursues the peaceful and even 
tenor of his way. There are some very fine 
fellows in his ranks, and the younger 
generation is grabbing politely at the occi- 
dental ideas handed to them on flag-draped 
platters. But the yellow man is already in 
a majority in Hawaii and that majority is 
rapidly increasing annually. The question 
is: Will he become a liability or an asset? 
Governor Farrington dismisses the ques- 
tion by waving his hand toward his table 
of figures showing that the majority of 
orientals are already American Citizens. 
‘Hawaii has no more population problem 
than the great State of Kansas,"’ he told 
a recent gathering of school teachers, 
nevertheless, the bold fact remains that 
Hawaii is overwhelmingly oriental in 
population and ideas. Only a negligible 
few of her yellow and brown citizens have 
ever been to the continental United States. 
Their associations are wholly oriental; 
they don’t know the American mind as it 
works in continental America. Very few 
of them have the American background 
that is behind most Americans on the 
mainland. While the young oriental in 
Hawaii acts on the surface as an American, 
he still thinks as an oriental, for his entire 
background is oriental, and so, for that 
matter, is his foreground. There is prob- 
ably only one way to make a genuine 
American citizen out of him and that is to 
isolate him among Americans for a genera- 
tion, where he can have no further inter- 
course with orientals, and no chance to 
think or act as one. 

Governor Farrington says that Hawaii 
has no race problem. He says the oriental 
alien influence there is negligible. Never- 
theless, in the first real skirmish with that 
Japanese influence the Territory lost. The 
Governor sought to. put a halter on the 
Japanese language schools by placing them 
under the regulating influence of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The Jap- 
anese claimed constitutional rights for 
their children, and, carrying their case 


into the courts, finally won. And s0 thy 
Japanese children continue to attend th 
Territorial public schools each day, only 
to hasten to the language schools at th 
close of the public school sessions, It is in 
the language schools that the parents ap 
waging their battle for the traditions 
their forefathers. 

At present, of the 40,000 registered 
voters in the Territory, only 3,002 are g 
Japanese ancestry and only 2,906 a 
Chinese. But it has been remarked befor 
that the majority of the 79,000 America 
citizens of Japanese ancestry are not ye 
of age. Governor Farrington believes thy 
in ten years only 25% of them will be vor 
ing, which will leave them in the minority 
with only 20,000 registered voters, Poy. 
sibly that will be true in ten years, bur 
how about twenty? The 79,000 Japanes 
“citizens” already total more than any 
other racial group in the Territory. Wha 
will happen when they all vote? 

The Japanese are propagating mor 
rapidly than any other group. They ir 
crease, according to the 1927 statistics, by 
more than 4,000 a year. There were 5,751 
Japanese births during the year and only 
1,160 deaths. No other group approachs 
that figure. The Japanese increase at a ratio 
of about four to one, while the othe 
groups, with the exception of the natir 
Hawaiians, increase at the rate of only 
about two to one. As for the Hawaiiat, 
he is gradually slipping from the pictur. 
His net decrease at present is only about 
100 annually, but there are little more tha 
20,000 full-blooded Hawaiians remaining 
in the Territory—the last of a might 
race. Of part-Hawaiians there are abot 
24,000. They have mingled freely with tk 
Chinese and the white man. Last year ther 
were 653 Hawaiian deaths and 527 births, 
while 372 part-Hawaiians died and 1,59 
were born. The Hawaiian’s story is buté 
repetition of that of the American India 
But he is being crowded out, not by th 
white man, but by the Japanese. 
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BY WINIFRED SANFORD 


yrnoucn the well had come in 
soon after midnight, and it was now 

the middle of the afternoon, Cora 

had not seen it. At first she was afraid she 
would be in the way. Afterward, she was 
too busy in the kitchen, for beside her 
own family she had the crews to feed, and 
dix or eight oil men who couldn't take the 
time to drive thirty miles to town for their 
meals. And immediately after dinner, the 
gitls, who were sometimes willing to help 
her, went off to the well and left her alone 
with the work. ‘‘I'll go down when I 
fnish the dishes,’’ Cora promised herself. 

By the time the work was done, how- 
ever, she was tired, soiled and sweaty, and 
the pasture was full of people who had 
driven in to see the well. She would have 
been ashamed to go down as she was. “‘I'll 
get cleaned up after a while, and then 
Illgodown,”’ she thought,'as she threw the 
staps to the chickens gathered around 
the doorstep. 

With the empty bucket in her hand she 
stopped for a moment in the doorway, 
under the newspaper fringe which rattled 
in the hot wind, and gazed into the far 
comer of the pasture. She could not see the 
well from the house; she could see only the 
mast of the drilling machine and the shiny 
tew storage tank rising above the cluster 
of cars and people. Luke, she knew, was 
there, and her three girls, and her two 
boys, and most of her neighbors, for it was 
Sunday, and no one was working in the 


She went through the kitchen and into 
the bed-room. It was fully as hot as the 
kitchen, but it was dark, except for the 
pattern of the sun on the cracked window 





shade, and there was a bed to lie upon. 
Cora sat down on the edge of it and took 
off her house slippers. Her bare toes felt 
as though they had been glued together 
with the heat. She stretched them, and 
rubbed them with a towel she found on the 
floor; then she lay down on the crumpled 
sheet with her hand on her cheek. 

Now and then, while she rested, she 
rubbed the side of her nose, or the corner 
of her mouth, or her neck. She was very 
tired, and this was the first time she had 
had the bed to herself since the drillers had 
come, three weeks ago, and had taken the 
other bed-room and the other two beds. 
The girls had moved in with her, and the 
four of them had lain, night after night, 
across the bed in a row, with their feet 
hanging over the side, while Luke and the 
boys had slept on pallets spread down on 
the kitchen floor. 

Cora got up after a few minutes and 
began to put the room in order. The girls 
had gone off without making the bed or 
picking up their clothes, and Cora had to 
hang their pink nightgowns behind the 
curtain in the corner, and stuff their stock- 
ings in the dresser drawers, and empty the 
slop jar, which had stood all day full of 
dirty water, and wipe out the bowl and the 
soap dish before she could bathe herself. 

The cool water made her feel a little 
better. She sat as long as she dared with 
her feet in the bowl, but she knew she 
must hurry if she were to see the well be- 
fore supper, so she dried herself, after a 
moment, and put on her clean underwear, 
and sprinkled a very little of the girls’ 
talcum powder on her neck and arms. 

When she had put on her black shoes 
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and stockings and her gray gingham dress, 
she took her sunbonnet from its nail in the 
kitchen and went outside. The chickens 
were still scratching about in the yard, and 
stepping into the muddy patches where 
she had emptied the slop jar. They came 
running up to her, bat she shooed them 
away. She crossed the yard, passed the 
barn, skirted the wheat stubble, and 
entered the pasture. 


II 


Cars were standing everywhere, like shiny- 
backed beetles, in the sun. She could smell 
the hot leather, and the grease and the 
paint. When she came nearer, she saw the 
people—the city people, first, spreading 
rugs in the shade of their sedans, and drink- 
ing ice water from thermos jugs, and eating 
sandwiches and reading the Sunday papers. 
A little farther on she saw the country peo- 
ple—the men with their suspenders crossed 
on their backs, and the women with their 
flowered hats and their black shoes and 
stockings. 

Cora did not really want to speak to any 
of them. She was always timid in a crowd, 
and conscious of her sunbonnet and her 
gingham dress, and lately, since she had 
lost her teeth, she was ashamed for anyone 
to see her mouth. They saw her, however, 
and would not let her pass. 

““Say,’’ they said, all of them looking 
her up and down, ‘‘you won't be speaking 
to us, Mrs. Ponder, now you've got a well 
on your place. You and Luke will be too 
good for us poor folks."’ 

Cora stood shame-faced, with her fingers 
over her mouth. “‘Oh, I don’t Enow,"’ she 
said. She was very much embarrassed. ‘'I 
come down to see it myself."’ 

But she could not see it just then, because 
the men were in the way. There were oil 
men from town, with khaki breeches 
stuffed into their high boots, and East 
Indian helmets perched on their heads; 
there were farmers with creases in diamond- 
shaped patterns on their necks; and there 
were men in overalls, dodging the others 


while they worked with pieces of irop 
pipe. 

‘When they move to one side,” she 
thought, ‘‘then I'll go over and see it.” 

Meanwhile she must find her girls, She 
didn't like to have them running arounj 
in a crowd like this with nobody to look 
after them. It wasn't right. They wer 
dancing, when she found them, some tim 
later, dancing on the grass with boys she 
didn’t recognize. There was a phon 
playing, and they were dancing . . . o 
Sunday afternoon! Cora was uneasy, and 
yet she didn’t have the heart to stop them, 
They looked so pretty with their curly 
heads and their bright dresses and their 
silk stockings and their fancy kid slippers. 
She watched them for a time, standing 
beside an empty automobile, but if they 
saw her, they gave no sign of it. 

She walked back to the country women 
at last, and sat down with them on the 
grass, pulling her skirt carefully over her 
knees. “‘I wouldn't mind seeing that oil 
with my own eyes,”’ she said. Yet she did 
not like to intrude where the men were 
gathered. They were all laughing and 
talking and spitting on the ground, and 
she knew they would be uncomfortable if 
she joined them. They would clear their 
throats, and mumble good afternoon, and 
touch their hats. And Luke would frown 
at her. 

She saw Luke, now, hobbling around 
and smiling foolishly at his neighbors, a 
though this well were some joke he had 
played on them. And she saw Whitney, 
her younger boy, in his bare feet and dirty 
overalls, helping the men with the pipe. 
The older boy was nowhere to be sect. 
Cora sighed, because she was afraid he had 
gone off somewhere with one of the gitls. 
She had seen him change his shirt, after 
dinner, and shave, and oil his pompadour, 
but she hadn't dared to ask him where he 
was going. He wouldn't have ams 
her, probably, if she had. 

The women among whom she was sit 
ting began to ask her questions. 12 
wanted to know what she would do with 
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from the well. Cora answered 
them with her hand over her mouth. “‘I 
don't know,” she said, feeling her face 
grow red. “I don’t rightly know what 
we'll do.” She did not like to speak of her 
teeth, and yet she could think of nothing 
ese she particularly wanted. ‘‘We might 
get a phonograph for the girls,’’ she said 
at last. 

The women were astonished. ‘‘Why, 
haven't you got a phonograph, Mrs. 
Ponder? You haven't! Nor a radio, 
neither! Well, what do you know!”’ 

“We might get a radio, too,"’ said Cora. 

“Those girls of yours will sure spend the 
money, Mrs. Ponder; you can leave it to 
Cora stiffened at that. ‘I'd be glad for 
them to spend it,’” she said. ‘‘I've never 
been one to begrudge things to my chil- 
They shook their heads at that, and 
said it wasn’t always a good thing for 
children to have too much. ““They don’t 
have the respect for you they should have, 
Mrs. Ponder.”” 

Cora looked at the ground, ‘‘I know,” 
she said; “I know."’ She was begiining to 
wish she had not come down to the well. 
She might have known the women would 
be like this. And yet what they said was 
true enough. She had spoiled her children, 
and often she was sorry and ashamed. 
She ought to have made them help today 
with the work. She ought to have made 
them stop dancing . . . on Sunday, too, 
where everyone could see them. And it was 
true, what they said, that the girls would 
have had more respect for her, instead of 
always being ashamed of her. And yet... . 

“They'll want that you should move 
into the city; that’s what they'll want,"’ 
said one of the women. 

Cora winced, because that very thought 
had been troubling her all day. ‘‘It’s not 
likely that we'll be moving to the city,"’ 
she said. 

“They'll want a fine house in the city, 
Mrs. Ponder,”’ said another woman, ‘‘and 
lots of parties and dancing.”’ 
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Cora did not answer, and presently they 
left her alone. 

She had nothing to do. She watched a 
red ant travel through the grass with a bit 
of wheat in his mouth. She watched a 
cricket scamper past on his high stilts. 
Finally, she pulled a blade of dusty grass 
and sucked it, and watched the cars stream 
into the pasture from the main road. There 
were Fords filled with farm boys, and 
smart roadsters from the city, and trucks 
with the dust as thick as moss on their 
greasy wheels. They left the gates open 
and drove where they liked, breaking 
down the limbs of the mesquite, and stain- 
ing the grass with drippings of black 
grease. The crowd was everywhere, tram- 
pling the cotton in the next field, climbing 
through the barbed wire fences, peering 
into the barn, chasing the chickens in the 
yard, and marching into the house, even, 
to use the telephone. 

Cora saw the people from the next farm 
drive up in their touring car, with the 
idiot boy gaping on the back seat. When 
they climbed out he followed them about 
like a foolish dog, grinning at everyone 
he met. From the back, in his new gray 
suit and his straw hat, he looked like 
anyone else; it was only when you saw his 
face, or his gait, that you suspected. 

A few minutes later she saw Jasper 
Gooley drive up in his blue and yellow 
coupé. She had known Jasper when he was 
a boy on his father’s farm, long before 
anyone knew there was oil under the cot- 
ton. Old Mr. Gooley had been the poorest 
of them all. All his life he had lived in a 
one-room shack, with no paint on its 
boards, and no grass in the yard, and no 
trees—not even a red cedar to break the 
wind in the Winter or to give a little 
shade in the Summer. It was just a bare 
shack standing on posts, so that the chick- 
ens could run underneath to get out of the 
sun. 

Jasper was a boy then, like her Whitney. 
Cora used to see him lazily chopping 
cotton, in ragged overalls and a torn 
Mexican hat. Once she had passed him, on 
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her way home from town, lying on his 
back in the ditch, where it was shady, and 
he had looked up at her and laughed. That 
was before he was old enough for girls. 

Cora wondered sometimes what would 
have happened to Jasper if there had not 
been oil on his father’s land. He would 
have had to stay at home, then, and run 
the farm, and make a living, and no doubt 
he would have settled down like his 
neighbors, with a wife and a family. 
Instead of that he had rented the farm to 
tenants. The very week after his father’s 
death, Jasper had rented the farm and had 
gone to the city. People shook their heads 
now when they spoke of him. They said that 
he was wild, that he drank, and that he 
always had one woman or another on the 
seat beside him when he drove on the 
country roads. They said he had had an 
affair with a married woman in town, 
which had cost him ten thousand dollars 
in cash. Perhaps it was true, and perhaps 
it wasn't; Cora didn’t know. 

At any rate he had a woman with him 
now, a large blonde woman in a red hat. 
Cora saw her squint in a little mirror while 
she dabbed powder on her nose. She saw 
Jasper’s Panama hat, and his fat hands 
resting on the wheel, and his puffy cheeks; 
and when he climbed out of his car, back- 
ward, she saw his blue and white striped 
seersucker trousers, and his white silk 
shirt, and his white shoes. 

She was glad when Jasper passed her by 
without speaking, for she never knew how 
to act with city people, or what to say to 
them. It suited her much better to follow 
them at a little distance as they made their 
way toward the well. Now that Jasper had 
brought a woman among the men, she 
didn’t mind going nearer. 


Ill 


She could see the pipe now, sticking up 
from the ground, and bending over at the 
top, and she thought she saw a black 
stream flowing into the tank below, but 
Jasper stepped in front of her, before she 
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could be sure. She stood behind him, One 
hand supporting her elbow and the othe 
supporting her cheek under her sunbonne, 
waiting for him to move. 

She felt a little guilty. She knew thy 
Luke would think she ought to go bac 
where she belonged, yet she did want » 
see the oil. She wanted to see what j 
looked like. She felt as she did someting 
at funerals, when she wanted a last log 
at a face she had known, yet hated to push 
herself forward. 

She was feeling more and more out ¢ 
place when she saw Whitney Coming 
toward her, stepping over pipes ani 
wrenches, and elbowing the crowd. Eye 
in his old clothes, she thought proudly, he 
was the best looking of her children. Th 
others were all a little too thin and shap 
featured, but Whitney was going to ke 
broad and handsome, and sure of himself 
He came up to her now, before everyone, 
not caring what they thought. 

“Say, mama,”’ he said, ‘‘did you see th 
oil, did you?” 

“No, son, I haven't seen it yet.” 

“Come on, then, and look at it.” 

He took her straight up to the tank. 
‘“Look in there, mama,’’ he said. 

Cora glanced quickly about her to see if 
anyone disapproved before she dared 
lean over the rim. 

“See it?’’ asked Whitney. 

She saw it . . . thick black oil, with: 
dirty scum on the top. The smell of it 
made her feel sick at her stomach. 

“I see it, son; I see it.”’ 

Just then a sudden stream gushed from 
the mouth of the pipe, green in the sur 
light. Whitney took her hand and held her 
finger in the stream. 

‘You taste it, mama,"’ he said, eagerly. 

Cora touched her finger to her tongue. 
It tasted like kerosene, and she had to spit 
it out on the grass. 

“It’s oil, mama,” said Whitney. “See?” 

“Yes, son, it’s oil.’ 

He wanted to tell her all about it. “They 
think it’s going to make a hundred ba 
rels,’’ he said. ‘And they're going to drill 
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another one over yonder where you see the 

“Yes, son, yes. 

“And after that they're going to drill to 
the south. They're going to drill a lot of 
“T see. 

Cora was beginning to feel very un- 
comfortable. She felt conspicuous, stand- 
ing here where everyone could look at her, 
with no teeth in her mouth, and the oil 
still greasy on her finger. She had to stoop, 
at last, and wipe it off, secretly, on her 
stocking. Even then a little of it remained, 
black under her nail. 

She was really glad, at last, to find an 
excuse to back away from the men. She 
saw part of a newspaper impaled on a 
mesquite thorn, beyond the well. She 
walked over to it, without attracting any- 
one’s attention, and picked it up. Then she 
saw a scrap of shiny brown paper and a 
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wad of tinfoil, and beyond that, in a 
clump of cactus, a piece of sandwich wrap- 
ping, streaked with yellow salad dressing. 
There was an empty bottle lying under the 
wrapping, and bits of broken glass shining 
here and there all over the pasture. ‘“To- 
morrow,’’ thought Cora, ‘‘after the wash- 
ing is finished and on the line, I'll bring 
a bucket and gather it up before the cattle 
get into it." 

On the top of a little rise, not far from 
the house, she stopped and looked back at 
the well. Luke and Whitney, she saw, 
were talking to Jasper Gooley. Jasper had 
his left hand on the shoulder of the 
woman he had brought with him from 
town; and as Cora watched, he crossed one 
white foot over the other and put his 
right hand on Whitney's shoulder. Whit- 
ney stood tall under his weight. Cora 
wondered, with fear in her heart, what 
Jasper was saying to her son. 
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SAINT FRANCES OF EVANSTON 


BY ARTHUR STRAWN 


I saw the slow, unerring, unfailing plan of God, 
by which our habits may become our step-ladder 
to saintship. And I said to my own heart in the 
presence of many a bloated inebriate what now I 
whisper, dear girls, to you: No evil habit, however 
small, shall have dominion over me. For I am free to 
say I have set out for saintship and nothing less, 
though only God knows so wa as I how long the 
road and how far the goal. 


the public in 1885 in a slender little 

volume called ‘‘How to Win.”’ It 
was written by Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Willard, then in the forty-sixth year of 
her ascent to saintship and at the height of 
her glory as president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. She had 
already distinguished herself as the most 
ambitious reformer of a century noted for 
reform. Thousands of women, hailing her 
as the Uncrowned Queen of American 
Womanhood, ardently shared her con- 
viction that their efforts to abolish the 
deadly wine-cup and the poisonous cigar 
would lead, if not to the regeneration of 
men on earth, at least to their own ever- 
lasting reward in Heaven. 

Babies were being named in her honor. 
Men and women were deluging her with 
letters seeking inspired advice on all those 
subjects for which the pious morons of 
today turn to the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman. Yearning virgins, unhappy wives 
and old busybodies, trying to escape from 
the monotony of wash-tub, cradle and 
dishpan, sought excitement in the ranks of 
the temperance crusade and hailed its 
leader as the messiah she claimed to be. 
And it was in response to this frenzied 
adulation and to her own firm conviction 
that she was God's oracle that she com- 
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T* revelation was first confided to 


mitted herself to the task of composing; 
volume which should enable all the pith 
and women of the land to be as lik 
Frances E. Willard as God and their ow 
perseverance would permit. 

Although she herself had never bey 
blessed by husband or child, and had, is 
fact, displayed a pathological hostility » 
males all her life, she was not of the opie 


ion that marriage was necessarily an in| 


passable obstacle on the road to saintship 
There were, however, certain all-importay 
tests and conditions to be observed if ox 
would avoid risk of disaster. ‘‘What," 
she asked, ‘‘is the right age for a woman 
marry?’’ And in reply to her question sk 
observed: 
She is too young until she has enough of mother- 
hood's ineffable and sacred instinct to i 
an alliance which unites her to a man of volur- 
tarily deteriorated physique, and which does not 
bring to her the same total abstinence from a 
coholic and nicotine poison which she brings » 
it, and the same purity for purity. 
But there was still another test to whid 
the prospective bridegroom should & 
subjected: 


Compare your hand with that of Sophroni 
next time he calls. Now, has he one of those it 
mense hands that could crush yours as if it wer 
an egg-shell? Then you are not mated, and wil 
pull like an ill-mated span through life. 

But wedded or unwedded, there wet 
rules of conduct to be strictly observed 
the woman seeking the higher life. Gith 
were warned against the reading of nov 
unless they had ‘‘some high, heroic, mori 
aim."’ Anathema was placed upon 
prevailing style in clothes. Women 
not pierce their ears for ear-rings, W 
bangles on their arms, use high 
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have their hair banged, or wear birds upon 
their hats. And a Decalogue of Natural 
Law was offered, guaranteed to lead to 
health, happiness and a harp in the 


hereafter : 


Let the dress be such as will impose no ligature 
upon any part of the body. ; 

Let the sponge bath be a daily means of grace. 

Let the functions of digestion be normally 
preserved by the use of the simplest of foods. 

Let the op drink be water, hot or cold, and 


milk. Never drink at meals and never drink ice 
water at all. 

Let God's pure, fresh air have full access to your 
room. 


Let exercise in the open air be your daily habit. 

Let brain work be dispensed with after tea. 

Remember the Sabbath and keep it holy. 

Habituate your life to prayer. Let it be the pulse 
of your whole life. 


This rigorous training of body and soul, 
however, was merely preliminary to a life 
of Service ‘‘on the moral battle-fields of 
this busy age." To achieve the highest 
pinnacle of sanctity and usefulness, women 
were to devote themselves to the uplift 
of humanity, and as a means to that end, 
Frances proclaimed the W. C. T. U. “‘the 
most promising field of labor and reward 
that can be named for women, young, 
middle-aged, or old.’’ There were, to be 
sure, other armies doing ‘‘valiant battle 
for the Prince of Peace,’’ but unfortunately 
in most of them “‘women do much of the 
work and men most of the superintend- 
ance,"’ and for that reason they were not 
to be compared with the W. C. T. U. 
Indeed, no organization could be compared 
with it. 

The W. T. C. U., with its unique and heavenly 

Origin, its steady march, its multiplied auxiliaries, 

its blessed out-reaching to the generous South 

and the far frontier, its broad sympathies and its 
welcome to all good and true women who are 
willing to clasp hands in one common effort to 
protect their homes and loved ones from the 

tavages of drink, is an organization without a 

pattern save that seen in heavenly vision upon 

the mount of faith, and without a peer among the 


sisterhoods that have grouped themselves around 
the cross of Christ. .. 


_ Ofcourse, wealth was not to be achieved 
In its tanks but neither would the Lord be 
indifferent to the faithful. 
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A moderate income, sufficient for current needs, 
is certain to all efficient and faithful workers. . . . 
There is no one-sided development as in ly 
intellectual work, but thought and sympathy go 
hand in hand . . . in this golden harvest-field of 
Christian work. Hundreds of women have already 

me experts, . . . and their income is pro- 
vided by those for whom they labor. . . . 


With such words of appeal and promise 
Frances traveled over the broad expanse of 
these United States gaining recruits for the 
holy cause. Women, eventually to the 
number of 200,000, flocked to her standard 
and embraced her cause, some of them 
because they were intoxicated by thought 
of the blissful rewards that temperance 
work held out, but many others, alas, 
because they had nothing else to embrace. 
Branches of the saintly sisterhood were 
established in every town from coast to 
coast. Missionaries were sent to the 
heathen in India, China, Norway and the 
Sandwich Islands. Under the generalship 
of their inspired leader, the crusaders 
bombarded Legislatures, Senates, Presi- 
dents and Kings with petitions signed by 
hundreds of thousands of names. 

Long before women had the ballot, the 
apostles of St. Frances were successfully 
bulldozing lawmakers into enacting stat- 
utes providing for compulsory instruction 
in the public-schools in the deadly effects 
of alcohol and nicotine. They established a 
stronghold’ in Washington to keep the 
Capitol under surveillance, and from it, in 
time, deadly salvos were fired in unison 
with the Anti-Saloon League. All these 
things were done ‘‘For God, and Home, 
and Native Land,"’ and the badge of their 
high calling was a little white ribbon— 
‘for purity and peace,"’ said Frances, al- 
though, God knows, there has been little 
enough peace in the land since the holy 
work started. 

It was for these devoted services to the 
public welfare, that in 1905, on the seventh 
anniversary of Frances’s promotion to a 
better life, the learned Senators and Con- 
gressmen of the United States took a recess 
from their solemn duties to receive her 
effigy into Statuary Hall. It came as a gift 
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from the great Commonwealth of Illinois. 
For the same services there stands a 
memorial fountain in Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago, and to it the bootleggers of that 
magnificent city bring votive offerings in 
gratitude to the woman whose labors 
made possible their lucrative profession. 
In the numerous orgiastic funeral services 
following her demise she was variously 
likened to Joan of Arc, Christopher 
Columbus, Mark Hanna, John Wesley and 
Abraham Lincoln. 


II 


Looking at Frances Willard’s later por- 
traits, one would never suspect that she 
was once a jolly girl, of unusual mental 
enterprise, and of a courageous, inquisitive 
spirit. Indeed, one of the most striking 
ironies of her career is to be found in the 
fact that her public life became a flat 
denial of all the promise of her youth, and 
that she is now honored and idolized for 
a self-righteousness which in her younger 
days she would have been the first to decry. 

She was born at Churchville, N. Y., on 
September 28, 1839. Her ancestors in- 
cluded one of the founders of Concord, 
Mass., two presidents of Harvard, the 
architect of Bunker Hill Monument, a 
great-grandfather who was a Baptist 
preacher at Dublin, N. H., for more than 
forty years, and a grandfather “‘who 
wasn't happy until he was broken down by 
the Spirit,’’ a blissful consummation which 
he achieved by praying an entire night. 
Her mother was a pious but warm- 
hearted woman who in later years became 
a strong supporter of her daughter's re- 
forms, and even president of a W. C. T. U. 
branch at the age of seventy. The dominat- 
ing figure of the family, however, was the 
father, Josiah Willard, a shrewd and cap- 
able man, but an orthodox Methodist of 
the most hard-boiled sort. He was a total 
abstainer from alcohol and tobacco, and 
even offered his son and two daughters a 
reward if they would refrain from drinking 
coffee and tea until they had come of age. 





When Frances was two years old he 
took the family to the godly town of 
Oberlin, Ohio, where he spent five years 
studying for the ministry. But he app} 
himself so zealously to the Christiag 
cabala that his health was threatened 
whereupon he bundled his family into 
three covered wagons and drove across 
five hundred miles of prairie to a spot near 
the young town of Janesville, Wis., ten 
years before the railroad reached it. He 
cleared a space in the woods, became , 
highly successful farmer and served a term 
in the State Legislature at Madison. The 
atmosphere at Forest Home was decidedly 
religious. The daily programme included 
a high-pressure family prayer-meeting and 
an hour of psalm singing. Indeed, so con- 
cerned was Josiah Willard for the souls of 
his offspring that he would not allow 
them to visit the children of his nearest 
neighbor, a mile away, because the latter 
did not attend Sunday services. 

Frances’s younger sister, Mary, early 
developed a morbid fear of damnation 
which plagued her until death, but 
Frances, in spite of her father’s constant 
warnings, maintained a joyous serenity in 
the face of her threatened doom and was 
explicitly indifferent to salvation. Church 
services bored her, and at the age of sixteen 
she recorded in her journal the fact that 
instead of listening to the pastor's ha 
rangue, she ‘‘counted 150 wasps on the 
ceiling of the church this morning.” 
Sometimes her parents would discover her 
glancing through the family Bible and 
would commend her for it, but she would 
indignantly insist that she was just look- 
ing at the births and dates or reading the 
Apocrypha. No wonder her mother called 
her, half-playfully, a ‘‘little infidel.” 

Frances hated housework of every kind, 
but delighted in outdoor sports. When her 
father refused to allow her to ride a horse, 
she promptly trained a cow to the saddle 
and rode the beast until her father yielded. 
She loved to tramp the woods with a gut, 
to go fishing, to trap birds and to drown 
gophers out of their holes so that her pet 
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dogs might destroy them. She milked 
cows, became an adept with carpenter's 
tools and in every way emulated her older 
brother Oliver. And what she couldn't 
emulate, she envied. When he attended a 
lecture at Janesville or went away to study 
for the ministry at Beloit, she bitterly 
resented the fact that these seemed to be 
masculine prerogatives to which she could 
not attain. And when at the age of twenty- 
one he rode to town to cast his vote for 
Fremont and Free Soil she actually wept 
with chagrin at the thought that she 
would not have the privilege of voting 
even when she came of age. 

After receiving crude instruction at 
home and in a nearby country school, 
Frances and Mary went to Milwaukee, 
where they lived in a house *‘in which the 
Christian atmosphere reminded us daily 
of Forest Home’’ and attended classes at a 
Congregational female college established 
by Katherine Beecher, sister of the famous 
Harriet, over whose ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin”’ 
Frances had already shed copious tears. 
Josiah Willard, however, wanted more 
orthodox schooling for his daughters. In 
his Western Chrifian Advocate he had read 
of the new Methodist settlement at 
Evanston, on the outskirts of Chicago, 
which had a Bible Institute, a college for 
boys and a college for girls, and was 
already regarded as the Methodist Athens 
of the Prairies. In March, 1858, the two 
gitls were sent there to attend the North- 
western Female College, conducted by the 
Rey. Professor William P. Jones and wife, 
and in the following year the rest of the 
Willards lefe Forest Home to live in 
Evanston. 


Ill 


Frances excelled in her studies and became 
editor of the school paper, but she was far 
from being a model pupil. She became the 
keader of a group of girls who called them- 
selves the Ne‘er-Do-Wells and whose chief 
delight was to break rules and avoid 
Prayer-meetings. Her chum was the wildest 
gitl in school, and on one occasion they 





amused themselves by dressing up as 
pirates and invading the rooms of other 
students, wherein they puffed at lighted 
cigars and used as many pirate oaths as 
their vocabulary then commanded. On 
another occasion, when the best-dressed 
girl in school ridiculed Frances because of 
an unbecoming bonnet, the future apostle 
of universal peace promptly punched her 
nose and knocked her down. With the boys 
of the nearby schools, however, Frances 
had nothing to do. In her voluminous 
journal she continually bemoaned the 
tragic fact that she was not good to look 
upon, and revealed a determination to 
show no interest in men, since she was 
convinced they would take no interest in 
her. 
No actor, no detective, ever schooled himself 


more sedulously to carry out his part than I did 
to be utterly impassive, to treat all men alike. . . . 


Her indifference to religious instruction 
seriously disturbed her teachers and Pro- 
fessor Jones's wife began to make frequent 
visits to the girl’s room, to kneel on the 
floor there in prayer for her erring pupil 
and to express the pious hope that she 
would become a Christian by professing 
her faith and joining the church. This 
proved ineffective, whereupon Professor 


Jones stated her case in open meeting and 


asked for public prayers in her behalf. 
When Frances learned of this she was 
humiliated and indignant and promptly 
expressed her sentiments in a note to the 


good man: 


You say that I shall feel in Hell (a hard word). 
. . . I acknowledge it. If there is a God, a 
Heaven, a Hell, a Devil, then I am undone. I 
have been taught to think that all these exist, 
yet from childhood I have doubted... . If I 
were to pray I should say, if I were candid, ““O 
God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I have 
a soul!” 


Again, after attending a theological 
lecture, she wrote in her journal: 


Out of two cases, in one of which the Bible says 
so and so, in the other of which science plainly 
declares the contrary, the lecturer says we were 
to believe the Bible and disbelieve science. This 
seems unreasonable. 
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But eventually the pressure was too 
much for her. She was living in a savage 
Methodist community, and the good-will 
of her associates was necessary if she was 
to get a job teaching school, which, she 
had decided, was to be her life’s work. 
Her brother was soon to be an ordained 
minister. Every member of her family was 
a pious, church-going, professsing Chris- 
tian. A severe illness, a high fever and an 
authentic vision finally accomplished what 
public prayers could not. She was lying in 
bed with typhoid fever when she over- 
heard the doctor say that the crisis was 
approaching. Suddenly, she heard two 
voices speaking to her. One of them said: 
“‘My child, give Me thy heart. I called 
thee long by joy, I call thee now by chas- 
tisement, only because I love thee with an 
everlasting love.’’ The other voice said: 
‘Surely you who are so resolute and strong 
will not break down now because of 
physical weakness. You are a reasoner and 
Mnever yet were you convinced of the 
reasonableness of Christianity. Hold out 
now and you will feel when you get well 
just as you used to feel.’ Later she de- 
scribed her vision more minutely: 


One presence was to me warm, sunny, safe, with 
an impression of snowy wings; the other cold, 
dismal, dark, with the flutter of a bat. 


A few minutes after the two spirits had 
contended for her soul, she called to her 
mother and said: ‘‘Mother, I wish to tell 
you that if God lets me get well I'll try to 
be a Christian girl."’ Her mother then 
knelt by the bed and shed tears of joy. 

This bargain between Frances and God 
was concluded with eminent satisfaction 
to both. In due time she got well and 
promptly amazed the members of the 
Methodist Church by voluntarily walking 
down the aisle to the altar, where she 
knelt and avowed her intention of be- 
coming a 100% Christian. For fourteen 
consecutive nights thereafter she prayed 
and agonized at the altar before she felt 
convinced that the spirit possessed her. 
Then she joined the church on probation, 
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and was admitted to full membership o 
May 5, 1861. 


Meanwhile, I had regularly led . . , 2 prayerfyl 
life—which I had a yA for some months 
ome to that time; studied my Bible, and, as 
believed, evinced by my daily life that ] — 
taking counsel of the heavenly powers. Prayer. 
meeting, class-meeting, and church Service were 
most pleasant to me, and I became an acting 
worker, secking to lead others to Christ. . , . 


It was to be her chief occupation fron 
that time on, not only to lead others 
Christ, but to insist that none could 
led to Him without following her gj 
rections. 


IV 


With the exception of two years of foreign 
travel, Frances spent the thirteen yea 
following her conversion in the humbk 
walks of a schoolma’m, utterly unmindfd 
of the great destiny that lay ahead. h 
that period she held thirteen jobs is 
eleven schools, and in each of them sk 
distinguished herself for her piety and for 
the zeal with which she recommended he 
pupils to a life of prayer and godlines. 
Indeed, as if to make doubly certain of he 
state of grace, she had been converted al 
over again in 1866. Yet in spite of he 
saintly conduct, one is appalled to leam 
that she showed an astonishing indif 
ference to the principles of total abstinence, 
and that before she received her call 
lead hosts of white-ribboned wome 
against the demon rum, she evinced i 
decided and lamentable fondness for alee 
holic stimulants. 

The other Willards had always bea 
temperance people and as early as 18} 
Josiah Willard had joined the Washing 
tonian Temperance Society. His certificate 
of membership, hanging on the dining 
room wall, was one of Frances’s caflies 
childhood recollections. It was a stttl 
engraving, vivedly portraying the horton 
of drunkenness. 

The little picture re ted a bright, happy 

temperance home with a sweet woman i 


center, and over against it a dismal, squalid howe 
with a drunken man staggering in, bottle ia 
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hand. Unconsciously and ineffaceably I learned 

from that one object lesson what the precepts and 

ice of my parents steadily enforced, that we 
ite let strong drink alone. 

All her life she had lived in communities 
where total abstinence was taken for 

ted and where drunkenness was only 
4 vague rumor. In Wisconsin she lived on 
a farm, from which the nearest saloon was 
three miles away in Janesville. Evanston 
was a bone-dry Methodist village from the 
day of its founding. And yet, if we are to 
credit the journal which she so carefully 
kept during her two years abroad, in 
1868-70, she more than once succumbed 
to the jug. 

Three things I did, once in awhile, during my 

two years and four months of foreign travel, that 

I never did and never do at home. I went to see 

ights on Sunday, went to the theatre, and took 

wine with my dinner. 

When she took sick in Copenhagen a 
doctor advised her to mix wine with her 
water. 

This prescription I then faithfully followed for 

two years with a gradual tendency so to amend 

as to make it read ‘You ma ee water in your 

wine,”” and a leaning toward the “‘pure article,"’ 

especially when some rich friend sent for a costly 


bottle of Riidesheimer, or treated me to such a 
luxury as Grand Chartreuse. 


But even if the pious Methodists of 
Evanston would have been shocked by 
this leaning toward the ‘‘pure article," 
they would have been pleased to observe 
that her faith in the higher things of life 
temained undiminished. 

July 26, '68—Kate and I, in recoil from Parisian 

levity, fell to reading our dear neglected Bible to 


tach other this morning . . . and to talking of 
the only things that last. 


But it seems that there was something 
in the European atmosphere which made 
abstinence one of those things that did 
not last. 

Berlin, Oct. 3o—My beer muddles my brain. . . 

Nov. 23—I was so chilled and miserable. . . . 

Kate conferred with kind Mr. M., who advised 

two stiff glasses of rum and water, drinking which 

I escaped all evil consequences and—/ived in my 

own world awhile! 

Which, unless I am sadly mistaken, is 
about the way a maiden school-teacher in 





her thirtieth year would coyly confess that 
she had been somewhat tipsy! At a London 
dinner seven wine glasses stood around 
her plate, but neither did she protest 
against the iniquity nor refuse to share it. 
In fact, she found herself forced to admit 
ruefully that the experience had done her 
no harm. 


Beyond a flushing of the cheek, an unwonted 
readiness at repartee and an anticipation of the 
dinner hour, unknown to me before or since, I 
came under no thralldom, . . . and returning to 
this blessed ‘‘land of the wineless dinner table,"’ 
my natural environments were such that I do not 
recall the use of intoxicants by me as a beverage 
from that day to this. 
This last statement must be regarded as 
a slip of the pen, for at a later date she 
says that while teaching school in Evans- 
ton, after her return from Europe, ‘‘now 
and then, when especially worn out, I 
would take a little of mother’s currant 
wine."’ And after she had been elevated to 
leadership in the W. C. T. U. and was 
making a public confession of her past 
sins for the better guidance of her followers 
she made a still more startling admission: 
I remember that the great temperance crusade of 
1874 found me with a beer keg in my cellar, a 


fatal haziness in my opinions and a blighting 
indifference to the temperance reform. 


V 


In 1871, shortly after Frances returned 
from her regrettable wine-bibbing in 
Europe, the Methodist ladies of Evanston 
conceived the lofty ambition of establish- 
ing a college for women which would not 
be contaminated by the presence of any 
male on the board of trustees or faculty. 
Miss Willard, as a superior female of 
established experience and virtue, was 
chosen president. After she had run it for 
a year the institution was on the verge 
of collapse for want of cash, and to avoid 
that débacle the ladies reluctantly turned 
the plant over to Northwestern Uni- 
versity, providing, at the same time, 
that Frances was to be made dean of the 
Women's College, and professor of 2xs- 
thetics. 
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It proved to be an unhappy change for 
her. Her male students, with a coarseness 
typical of their sex, adorned her recitation 
rooms with uncomplimentary mottoes 
and entombed yowling cats in her desk. 
Worse, she was soon at war with the 
faculty, for those pig-headed men did not 
agree with her that women students should 
be plagued with rules to govern their 
every move. At one faculty meeting she 
found herself voting alone, and not long 
thereafter she was called before a special 
committee and accused of indifference to 
the university rules. She burst into tears 
at the accusation and fled the room. Her 
resignation was accepted with most un- 
gentlemanly alacrity. 

Frances was frantic. All that night she 
tossed about on her bed in hysterics, and 
her lamentations could be heard all over 
the building. It was at this time that she 
had her second divine visitation. God 
appeared to her and informed her that 
everything was for the best and that she 
should love her enemies. After this vision 
she became so calm and assumed such a 
sweet air of resignation that one of her 
cousins who witnessed the phenomenon 
later remarked to his wife: ‘‘Our cousin is 
either soon to go to her heavenly home or 
from this time her life is to be enlarged. 
This wonderful manifestation of divine 
grace means something unusual.”’ 

This was indeed a prophetic utterance, 
for her life was enlarged immediately 
thereafter. In a month or two she went to 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine, where Francis 
Murphy, ‘‘a drinking man and saloon- 
keeper recently reformed,’’ was holding 
his first temperance camp-meeting. Here 
she met Neal Dow and other Prohibition 
pioneers and was promptly persuaded to 
champion the cause and devote herself to 
the uplift of man. She went home, in a few 
weeks was made president of the recently 
formed Chicago W. C. T. U., and found 
herself embarked on that saintly life-work 
which was to make her a shining example 
for future generations. 

She had no money and was the sole 
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support of her widowed mother, but th 
fact that there was as yet no salary 
tached to her new labors did not Jesse 
her zeal. 
To my mind there was a missing link in the faith 
of George Muller, Dorothea TTrubel and other 
saintly men and women who spoke and let their 


wants be known. . . . I am just simply goin g 
pray, to work and to trust God. a : 


So without any financial backing sh 
began her great work. The Chi 
Y. M. C. A. was induced to give her, 
room free of rent, and here she opened the 
firsts W. C. T. U. headquarters in th 
country. She organized committees, anj 
started a daily three o'clock prayer-meet. 
ing at which ‘“‘signing the pledge ani 
seeking the Lord behind the pledge” wer 
the special features. She sent articles and 
paragraphs to the local press and 
visited every editor in the city, asking for 
his help or at least his tolerance. Sh 
addressed Sunday-schools, ministerial a- 
semblies and mass-meetings, and once ina 
while dashed into a neighboring town to 
bring the glad tidings of temperance and 
take up a collection, which represented her 
only source of income. 

It was not a very fruitful source, for she 
was still unsung and unheralded, and ther 
were days when she did without meals and 
even walked half the length of Chicago 
for want of carfare. ‘‘For several months 
I went on in this way and my life never 
had a happier season,’’ she said later. Yet 
even at this early stage of her work, when 
less than a year had passed since she hada 
keg of beer in her cellar, she was convinced 
that God had chosen her as His particular 
instrument and began to yearn for martyr: 
dom. Thoughts of St. Francis of Assissi 
inspired her. 

Thinking of him, my small privations seemed 9 
ridiculously trivial that I was eager to suffer 


something really worthy of a disciple for he 
manity'’s sweet sake. 


Frances’s mother liked humanity 00, 
but she was of the opinion that perhaps tt 


wasn't worth quite so much self-sacrifice, 
and when she made the discovery that het 
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barrel and coal-bin were almost 
and that Frances was suffering from 

and undernourishment, she de- 

cided that something should be done. The 
result was that Frances wrote a letter to 
her temperance ladies explaining her 
plight. It was so full of pathos that the 
women “cried over it in executive com- 
mittee,” promptly sent Frances a check, 
and then raised a fund and gave her a 
salary. From that time on she was never 


in want. 
VI 


The Chicago work thrived. The prayer- 
meetings played to full houses and hun- 
dreds of sinners signed the pledge. And in 
due time Frances was made president of 
the Illinois W. C. T. U. She wrote a book 
called “Hints and Helps,’’ a manual of 
instruction for establishing branches of the 
W.C. T. U.; and she herself began to travel 
about, expenses paid, as an organizer. One 
Sunday morning while kneeling in prayer 
she heard a heavenly voice say to her: 
“You ate to speak for woman's ballot as 
a weapon of protection to her home and 
tempted loved ones from the tyranny of 
drink.” She immediately decided to peti- 
tion the Illinois Legislature to allow 
women to vote on the licensing of grog- 
shops. After a short but furious campaign 
through Illinois she had 200,000 names 
attached to her Home Protection Petition, 
and armed with it she and her ladies 
invaded Springfield. 

We had great hearings at the State-house, which 
we decorated with the Petition, all the names 
bring pasted on a strip of cloth nearly a quarter 

of a mile long. . . . We sang “Home, Sweet 
Home" in the Senate chamber, held prayer-meet- 
ings in the committee rooms and on top of 


Lincoln's monument, and convened mass meetings 
throughout the State to the tune of: 


Rally then, rally then, 

Ye men of Illinois; 

Give women Home Protection vote 
To save the tempted boy! 


In 1879 Frances was made president of 
the national organization, now but five 
yeats old. To give an account of her activ- 
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ities from that time on would require a 
volume. In fact, she herself found an ordi- 
nary volume insufficient, for in 1889, when 
she celebrated the tenth year of her presi- 
dency by writing her memoirs, her pub- 
lishers were forced to eliminate 500 pages 
of the manuscript and even then had a 700- 
page book on their hands, containing more 
than a half-million words. 

The energy she had shown in organizing 
the Chicago and Illinois branches was now 
devoted to the national body. She elimi- 
nated committees, appointed superintend- 
ents, made each individually responsible 
and got excellent results. She inaugurated 
her ‘‘Do Everything”’ policy, by which the 
W. C. T. U. was urged to attack every 
conceivable evil and to take up with every 
reform, thus widening its sphere of in- 
fluence and increasing its membership. 
Dues of one cent a week were assessed, and 
when members began to be counted by the 
tens of thousands, these dues came to a 
tidy sum. With her secretary, Anna 
Gordon, she travelled all over the country, 
speaking on temperance wherever she got 
the chance and organizing branches every- 
where. In 1883, called the year of the 
Great Temperance Round-up, she travelled 
more than 30,000 miles, visited every 
State capital in the Union, established 
branches in every town of 5,000 or more, 
averaged at least one lecture a day, sent 
out 10,000 letters, and wrote innumerable 
articles for magazines and newspapers. 

At the end of her tenth year as captain 
of this army of the Lord she had an almost 
perfect organization. There were 10,000 
W. C. T. U. units in the country, Ohio 
alone having 500. National headquarters 
had been established at Evanston. The 
Union Signal, the official paper, had 60,000 
paying subscribers. A Temperance Pub- 
lishing Association had been formed, and 
was paying a dividend of 6% on its stock, 
doing a business of more than $150,000 
annually, and sending out more than sixty 
million pages of propaganda every year. 
A Loyal Temperance Legion for children 
had been formed, forty distinct branches 
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of work had been organized, and a Temper- 
ance Hospital had been established in 
Chicago to prove that sickness could be 
cured without the use of alcohol. 

Once, while in San Francisco, she visited 
Chinatown and was appalled at the 
flourishing trade of the opium-dens and 
bawdy-houses. It suddenly occurred to her 
that if the Pacific Ocean hadn't intervened, 
China would be part of America. ‘We are 
all one suffering humanity,"’ she said. And 
so she organized a World's W. C. T. U. and 
sent forth a ‘‘round-the-world missionary”’ 
to preach to the heathen. She read a book 
dealing with the iniquities of the opium 
trade in India and determined at once to 
put an end to the evil by means of a poly- 
glot petition addressed to the ‘‘Honored 
Rulers, Representatives, and Brothers’’ of 
the world. In it each of them was asked to 
abolish the traffic in alcoholics and nar- 
cotics and implored ‘‘to raise the standard 
of the law to that of Christian morals.”’ 
This document, when presented to Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the White House in 
1895, contained 1,121,200 signatures in 
fifty languages and was almost five miles 
in length. Six million names had to be left 
off for want of space. 

Liquor, tobacco and opium were not the 
only evils she sought to scourge. ““There 
is no phase of reform which the drink 
curse has not rendered necessary,’ she 
observed. She thought labor problems 
could be settled best by adopting the New 
Testament as a text-book on economics 
and by changing pay-day from Saturday 
to Monday. She thought that the name 
Earth was too undignified for the planet 
we live on and urged that it be re-chris- 
tened Concordia. Dancing was proclaimed 
a device of Satan to entrap young souls. 


Girls come and ask me, ‘‘Would you dance round 
dances?”’ Dear little sister, no; don't dance a 
round dance. The women of the future will not 
do it. 


The decay of chastity caused her par- 
ticular uneasiness and her latter years were 
much given to the gospel of sex purity. 
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A madness, not excelled, if indeed equalled, ip 
the worst days of Rome, seems to possess the in. 
flamed natures of men, let loose from the 250,099 
saloons of the nation upon the weak and 
women, whose bewildering danger it is to have 
attracted the savage glances of » al men. 


She helped organize White Cross Legions 
for boys who pledged themselves not » 
smoke or drink and to remain forever par 
She publicly endorsed ‘‘those noble mep 
Anthony Comstock of the New Yo 
Society for the Suppression of Vice and tlk 
Rev. Dr. De Costa of the White Cry 
Legion,”’ and invited them to Speak at, 
national W. C. T. U. convention. Sy 
exclaimed in horror against the fact “‘thy 
in Illinois seduction is not recognized x 
a crime,”” and got up petitions addressed 
to every State Legislature in the county 
asking that something be done to put a 
end to “‘the increasing and alarming fre 
quency of assaults upon women, the fright. 
ful indignities to which even little girs 
are subject, and the corrupting of boys.” 

Many sinful people laughed and scoffed 
at all these frenzied efforts to clevar 
humanity, at the sentimentality, conceit 
and morbid meddling of the white-+i> 
boned ladies. But while they laughed, 
Frances went about, with amazing ¢ 
ficiency and effrontery, organizing a body 
of public opinion destined, in time, 
dictate to the lawmakers of the nation. 
The Republican National Convention d 
1884 might ignore her petition for a plank 
favoring female suffrage and Prohibition 
and leave it on the floor covered with cigat 
ashes and tobacco juice. And the Demo 
crats that same year might reject th 
petition with a curt word about “‘sumpt- 
ary laws that vex the citizen.’ But Francs 
kept on her serene way, preaching, agt 
tating and petitioning, confident that hen 
was the Lord’s work. As time passed, she 
heard heavenly voices with increasing 
frequency, and was not discouraged. Per 
haps one of them told her that the official 
hostess to the Democratic party at its cot 
vention in 1928 would be a president d 
the Texas W. C. T. U. Who knows? 
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Frances’s active career ended with the death 
of her mother in 1892. The two women 
had been devoted companions and Frances 
was left disconsolate. A month later she 
an invitation to go to England, 
where she was welcomed and entertained 
by her friend, Lady Henry Somerset, presi- 
dent of the British W. C. T. U. The great 
organization which she had built up was 
now running of its own strength and no 
longer needed her guiding hand. She had 
ically retired from active duty. Oc- 
casionally she would appear in public to 
denounce the evils of drinking or gambling, 
and wherever she spoke the women gave 
het a great ovation. 

It was during her visit to Lady Somer- 
set that she learned to ride a bicycle at 
the age of fifty-three. She was about to 
abandon the effort, but the image of her 
dead mother appeared before her one day 
and said, ‘Do it? Of course you'll do it! 
What else should you do?’’ After that she 
could ride with ease. While in England 
she visited the church in Kent at which her 
ancient ancestors had worshipped, and 
with great humility presented a com- 
memorative tablet to express her gratitude 
for the noble qualities she had inherited 
from them. 

She made several trips home to the 
United States to attend the more important 
W. C. T. U. conventions, and during the 
last year of her life, as if conscious of the 
approaching end, she made a tour of the 
seenes of her younger and more pagan 
days. Early in 1898, while stopping at the 
Empire Hotel in New York, she was 
stricken with influenza. Thousands of 
women prayed for her recovery, but her 
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great work on earth had been finished and 
she breathed her last on the night of 
February 17, saying, as she died, ‘‘How 
beautiful it is to be with God!"’ 

On the following Sunday a funeral 
service was held by the W. C. T. U. at the 
scene of her passing. An hour later a public 
service was held at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, conducted, oddly enough, by a 
pastor named the Rev. Dr. E. S. Tipple, 
assisted by five other parsons and a high- 
powered Methodist Bishop. The train 
bearing her clay back to Evanston stopped 
at her birthplace at Churchville, N. Y., 
where a memorial service was held. An- 
other service was held in the station at 
Buffalo, where members of the W. C. T. U. 
filed through the funeral car and deposited 
flowers. When the body arrived in Chicago 
the flags of the city floated at half-mast all 
day and more than thirty thousand people 
viewed the casket. A service was held 
there that night, and next day, at Evans- 
ton, the Christian students of North- 
western University escorted the casket to 
services at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, where she had first dedicated her- 
self to a life of benevolence. A funeral 
service was again held at Graceland 
cemetery, where her body was cremated, 
and still another at Rosehill cemetery, 
when the ashes were deposited in her 
mother’s grave. 

At the service in Chicago, Bishop John 
Vincent referred to her as Saint Frances. 
And seven years later, the talented Senator 
Albert Jeremiah Beveridge of Indiana 
publicly proclaimed that ‘‘the character 
of Frances E. Willard is womanhood's 
apotheosis."" Her road to saintship had 
been a long and hard one. But apparently 
she got there in the end. 
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BY JOHN McCLURE 


the passing of time stand as high, in 

my opinion, as the philosophers who 
inquire into the nature of it. I am as fond 
of Thomas Campion as of Spinoza or 
Plato. 


GS the passing of artists who beguile 


Porycrates—It is unnecessary to bracket 


such dissimilar conceptions as art and 
philosophy, and absurd to give the 
same measure of respect to a childish 
painter or poet, who merely produces 
verdure like a tree, that one gives to a 
wise and reflective intelligence. It is all 
well enough to dote on Campion’s songs 
or ‘‘Nicodemus in the Moon,"’ but one 
must not therefore compare them with 
the Phaedo, the Meditations or the En- 
chiridion. The artists who create images 
or harmonious sounds, like those stupid 
Cyclops who manufactured the thunder, 
cannot be invested with the dignity of 
Antoninus, or even of Ocellus Lucanus, 
who maintained after reflection that the 
universe was imperishable and uncreated. 


ScaMANDER—Nevertheless, if we inquire 


into it, we discover most of the wisdom 
of the world congealed in its works of 
art. 


Porycrates—On the contrary, we are as- 


tounded at the mass of confusion and 
error which has been transformed into 
beauty. Here and there are small acorns 
of wisdom. We find a great quantity of 
platitudes made golden. The artists, I 
grant you, are closer to truth than the 
multitude, and thunderbolts from be- 
yond the world sometimes illumine their 
minds. Their worship of beauty is in 
fact a childish recognition of substance, 
and even the foolishest poet now and 


then is profoundly wise. Yet poets glorif 
ignorance in a hundred ballads to one iy 
which they reveal any sage coung) 
There have been philosophers who wer 
also artists. I am thinking of Blake, ng 
of Heine, whose verses were better, og 
of Raphael, whose sense of Proportion 
was finer. A philosopher so stung by th 
gadflies of sense that he hankers fy 
harmony in form, color or sound—» 
able to be satisfied like the others wih 
the pure unity of substance—may tum 
to the arts. But when we speak of his 
art we are speaking of one thing, al 
when we speak of his wisdom, thatis 
another. 

ScAMANDER—You do not believe that tk 
artist’s urge toward the beautiful is: 
centripetal impulse toward the secret d 
being? 

Porycrates—I do, but that urge, like th 
vital principle in flowers, is blind. | 
do not deny that the artist drives fur 
ther toward wisdom than the multi 
tude. He often boasts an intuitive ws 
dom. In comparison with the butcher 
he is an elevated intelligence. Theres, 
too, something heroic in the persistent 
with which he tries, not often succes 
fully, to weave an earthly beauty from 
the remote ideal, and there is something 
pseudo-philosophical in the way i 
which, sensing the fluidity of experienc, 
he seeks refuge in the serenity of created 
forms. There is kinship between Plato 
and Catullus, but the one is a man atl 
the other a child. 

ScaMANDER—But rhythm is at the root 
all things. The artists, in learning tk 
secrets of rhythm in form or color & 
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sound, are placing themselves in touch 
with eternal substance. 

Porycrates— Whether there is rhythm in 
eternal substance, you and I, Scamander, 
who are numbered among the ephe- 
meridx, are in no position to state. It is, 
more likely than not that rhythm is at 
the root of illusion, because it partakes 
of time. I believe there is no shadow of 
turning in infinite being. The artist, 
like a flowering azalea, is in touch with 
substance—there is some connection, 
certainly, else the artist could not even 
seem to exist. Nevertheless, though 
rhythm be actually a character of eternal 
substance, it does not follow that a 
creator of rhythms is an initiate in 
eternity. There is rhythm in a tomato, 
and very much in a toothache. Robert 
Herrick may speak all he pleases of ‘‘the 
holy incantation of a verse,’’ but he is 
unlikely by versification to conjure any 
spirit of wisdom. And indeed he did not 
in his ballads. He gilded some proverbs 
and platitudes and embroidered an in- 
herited liturgy. He affirmed that men 
have a habit of dying. 

ScaMANDER—You are at your old tricks, 
denying the importance of the arts! 

Porycrates—The importance of the arts 
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exists, like the city of King Aiétes, only 
in the imaginations of the poets. The 
arts are not even necessary. However, I 
love them dearly, as I love the beautiful 
in nature. There is, too, a curious fascina- 
tion in the mind of the artist, lunary as 
the tides, groping for music or images. 
The world’s store of art offers the eye 
an array of loveliness from which the 
wise man or the fool can draw his con- 
clusions. I, too, have attempted to 
create. I have tried, like a ridiculous 
sorcerer, to exorcise the spirit of beauty, 
but have had no better fortune than 
Porphyry Arsano, who attempted to 
summon the Devil by beating a copper 
pan. Yet had I been lucky enough to 
generate anything beautiful, I should 
not therefore lay claim to wisdom. The 
artist works as blindly as Boyle’s law, 
producing a new natural beauty. His 
work is the food of wisdom, as the world 
is, and in it we may read allegories of 
truth. Yet it is an accident when the 
artist is also a wise man. For one Blake 
we find a hundred Herricks and Heines; 
for one Leonardo a hundred Titians and 
Raphaels. We should honor the artist, I 
grant you, but in reason. There is no 
need to call a peacock an owl. 
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C:Hs Amour.—There is a type of man 
who, in the presence of an attack of the 
emotional inflammation known as roman- 
tic love, fights it exactly as he fights liquor. 
He drinks not to get pleasurably boozy 
and to sit magnificently for the time being 
on the heights of Olympus, but to keep 
cockily sober and prosaically himself. He 
drinks not toward a gladsome state but 
against it, by way of proving to himself 
and to his comrades that he can guzzle his 
fill without batting an eye. He challenges 
the effect of liquor, and strains his gizzard 
in a determined and nonsensical effort to 
deny its effect. While the rest of the boys 
are having a hot time singing ‘‘Hail, Hail, 
the Gang's All Here,"’ kissing the bar- 
tender and standing on their heads in the 
spittoons, he, forgetting that he will in 
all probability have just as big a dose of 
Katzenjammer the next day, sits superiorly 
apart meditating, between hiccups and 
attacks of heartburn, what damned fools 
his fellow idiots are. 


The Critic Uncriticized —To a very con- 
siderable extent, the prevalence and per- 
sistence of so much half-baked and bogus 
Criticism are due, I believe, to the un- 
written law that obtains among first-rate 
artists regarding the answering of criticism 
of themselves, however asinine and dis- 
gusting that criticism may be. It is held 
by such artists to be beneath their dignity 
to reply to criticism of any kind, whether 
laudatory or deprecatory, and they gener- 
ally stick to the principle of an aloof and 
even snooty silence. There has, indeed, 
come to be something suspect about the 
artist who condescends to reply to criti- 
cism of himself; his fellows view him with 
a superior nose; and, appreciating this, it 
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is a rare craftsman who is found Willing 
to lower himself by meeting honey with 
honey or—more important—brick with 
brick. As a consequence, the worst sort of 
critical grease or insult, cheap backslap. 
ping or cheap rear-booting, is permitted 
to go unnoticed and unchallenged, anf 
ignorant criticism is allowed to flourish ig 
the land and wax fat on its ignorance. 
The tradition that a first-rate man is 
less a first-rate man if, encountering a snide 
detraction of himself that has no respect 
for the facts, he makes a critical riposte, 
strikes me as being just about as silly 
anything I have run across during many 
years spent in this silly world. I speak, of 
course and obviously enough, not of snide 
criticism written by essentially snide mea, 
but of the species of snide criticism that 
is every once in a while written by men 
who should know better. When a jackass 
brays, no one pays any attention to him, 
not even other jackasses. But when a lion 
brays like a jackass, even the lions in th 
neighborhood may be pardoned for er 
hibiting a little surprise and for looking 
around to observe what has befallen theit 
brother. It is this kind of braying, some 
times issuing from lions and more often 
from sheep and jackals in lions’ clothing, 
that chronically disturbs the critical ait 
in the American jungle, and that disturbs 
the peace of its artists. A few well-placed 
shots, with the necessary ammunition 
fully at the artists’ command, would doa 
lot to diminish the racket and bring som 
semblance of critical dignity back to th 
landscape. If the authentic artists amongst 
us continue to be insulted by so much 
shabby, disreputable, dishonest and 
fensive criticism, it will be their fault ant 
theirs alone. Let there be an end to this 
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hypocritical turing and let a first-rate 
man, when y is demeaned by fifth-rate 
giticism, hit back. The greatest artists 
of the past have not hesitated to answer 
their ignorant critics with the gunpowder 
of their sounder intelligence. The artists 
that we have today are simply affected 
mountebanks if they hesitate to do the 


same thing. 


The Pragmatism of the Useless.—From 
time to time in this place, as some of my 
trade may have casually noticed, I have 
commented upon the more lamentable 
characteristics of our fellow Americans, 
to the loud and, I regret to report, some- 
times vituperative displeasure of certain 
of the more recently naturalized patriots. 
So loud and vituperative has this dis- 
pleasure been in the last twelvemonth, 
indeed, that its volume has not been 
matched since the day that I published a 
piece pointing out the unexcelled pre- 
eminence of Americans and America in a 
number of obvious directions. I therefore 
often conclude that perhaps the most 
efiectual way to go about criticizing our 
co-citizens and the idiosyncrasies of their 
conduct may be to set forth their good 
points, so get them mad and then arrive 
at the truth about them through their 
own irritated denials and automatic self- 
analyses. The moment you flatter a man, 
he psychically pulls off his socks and boots 
and shows his bare Achilles heel. De- 
nounce him and he keeps his boots on with 
a view to a reciprocatory kick. 

Today, however, I fear that I am con- 
cerned less with one of our brother’s good 
points than with one of his dubious ones. 
Tallude to his encompassing veneration of 
practicability and to his complete sub- 
servience to the doctrine of does-it-work? 
and is-there-any-real-use-to-it? It is this 
veneration and this subservience that have 
undoubtedly made the American what he 
is: the world’s money-bags, the financial 
big boy, but it is this same veneration and 

ience that have also undoubtedly 
made him the most prosaic and least 
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appealing fellow in Christendom. Of all 
men, the American as an individual is 
most greatly lacking in glamour and 
romance, and for the simple reason that 
he is himself skittish of glamour and 
romance. He is shy of them to the point 
of downright fear; they and all that they 
imply and represent are excessively ques- 
tionable in his eyes and are to be avoided 
as being suspiciously pink. In this attitude 
we have, of course, the obvious mark of a 
nouveau and uncertain people. The worship 
of practicability and atheism as to the 
beauty of the impracticable are always 
attributes of men still psychically in the 
peasant state. The charm of the relatively 
useless is the prerogative of an aristocracy. 

Distrust, contempt and even hatred of 
the arts, distrust, contempt and even 
ribaldry for the frolicsome fireworks of 
romantic passion, impatience running to 
indignation over Continental ease and 
irony and the gentlemanly leisureness of 
life—these are familiar enough American 
phenomena. The emotions must be flogged 
into routine channels; the heart must be 
kept strictly in place underneath a two- 
dollar shirt; the eve must be kept straight 
ahead that it may not be diverted from 
Success, Respectability, Duty and all the 
other stereotyped, capitalized goals of 
prosperity, security and public esteem. 
There must be censors alert to clap the 
lid on bold and vagrant and beautiful 
letters, and a voracious yellow press to 
hold up to ridicule and obloquy any citi- 
zen who permits his emotions to step out 
of line for even a moment, and policemen 
to collar scoundrels who flirt with pretty 
women on the streets, and goddamning 
evangelists to warn against life's agreeable 
little follies, and the howling of psalm 
singers to drown out the hurdy-gurdies of 
homesick Italians and the dancing of little 
alien tenement girls, and motor-cycle cops 
to spy on parked Chryslers after dark, 
and Sunday laws, Monday laws and Tues- 
day laws, and God knows what else to 
make life humdrum in the holy name of 
what is called Respectability. If England 
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is a nation of shop-keepers, we in turn are 
a nation of keepers of our neighbor's soul. 
He may, if we don’t watch him, have too 
good a time and be happy. He must be 
kept, at all costs, a routine member of the 
community, a fellow his boss can trust 
not to sneak an extra five minutes at lunch 
time, a decent citizen—in short, a Success. 

About twenty years ago, in an address 
to the student body of one of our great 
American universities at Commencement 
time, a fine old American scholar and 
gentleman named Crane, now gone to the 
grave, spoke these words: 

“Nor am I willing to overlook those 
influences which have touched your emo- 
tional nature and, I firmly believe, con- 
tributed largely to your intellectual 
growth. The pictures of hill and dell, of 
lake and waterfall will be with you 
sleeping and waking, and the strains of 
remembered music and the visions of 
storied glass will evoke noble thoughts 
and nerve you to heroic deeds. For all 
these things, and how many more!, you are 
indebted to your alma mater. It is a debt 
you can never hope to repay, but for which 
you can be everlasting grateful. 

‘Many years ago, I found in an old 
Italian book an apologue which may 
appropriately end these random thoughts: 


There was once a Queen of the Isles called Happy, 
fair and of wondrous aspect, adorned with pre- 
cious garments and ever young. She never wile’ 
to wed, but was content to be admired and loved. 


To those who loved her most she gave the 

est rewards, and to the others according to their 
affection. But of all she made trial in this wise. 
When each came before her as he was s 

she touched him with a wand and dismissed him 
from her presence. When they had left the 

of the pm they straightway fell asleep and 
slumbered until she had them awakened. Then 
they appeared before her again and each had his 
dream written on his brow so that the 
could easily read it. And those who had dreamed 
of hunting and fishing, of horses and wild beasts 
and forests, she drove away to pass their waki 
hours with the beasts of which they had 
for if they had loved her, she said, they would 
sometimes have dreamed of her. 

Those others who had dreamed of merchandise 
or of ruling their families, or of the state or like 
things, unmindful of the bee she made mer- 
chants and statesmen, loading them with cares 
and heavy thoughts. 

But those who had dreamed of her she kept 
with her in her court, and reasoned with them 
amid the sound of sweet music and rejoicings of 
infinite content. 


“So shall it be with you. Your alma 
mater will shower upon you honors and 
wealth. She will load you with the cares 
of the state and the burdens of trade. But 
forget her not, even in your dreams, for 
to those who are true to their first love 
she will open wide her pleasant court and 
grant a respite to the weary toiler amid 
these lovely scenes where he has passed 
his happy youth.”’ 

How many out of the one hundred and 
twenty millions of Americans today, I 
wonder, can understand what he meant? 
And how many, understanding of not 
understanding, can still check the impulse 
to exclaim, ‘‘Applesauce!"’ 
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Snapshot of a Dramatic Season 


THE opening gun: ‘““Tenth Avenue,"’ writ- 
ten in part by the Hon. Lloyd Griscom, 
Ph.B., LL.D., ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Brazil and to Italy 
and Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George. The big scene showed the 
of a low crooks’ boarding-house, 

the mistress of one of the crooks, indig- 
nantly declining to accept some money be- 
cause it hadn't been come by honestly. 
“What the @octor Ordered,’’ a farce 
- founded upon the news that human beings 
have organs of reproduction. ‘‘Blood 
Money,’ a melodrama in which a liu. 
blonde flapper matched her brains against 
various masterminds in villainy and trium- 
tly made them take the count where 
experts had failed. ‘“‘Her First Affaire,"’ 
the sensation of which consisted in the 
heroine's walking down to the footlights, 
glaring icily in turn at the audience and 
at the leading man, and observing that 
she didn’t see why a girl couldn’t if a man 
could. ‘‘Footlights,’’ wherein the pure 
little country girl triumphed over the pit- 
falls of New York and ended up in the 
arms of the pure juvenile. ‘‘Such Is Life,”’ 
in which an actress stuck a bustle up under 
her shirtwaist, was thus a hunchback and 
indicated her bitter disposition by tight- 
ening her teeth and making clucking noises 
in her throat; ‘‘Burlesque,"’ proving that 
burlesque folk are the most moral in the 
world and fond of settled married life; 
and “Pickwick,’” a Dickens dramatiza- 
tion, in which Mr. Pickwick was played 
by a 135-pound actor with a sofa-pillow 
strapped to his middle and in which his 
colleagues depicted other Dickensian char- 
acters by jamming their chins down on 
their collars and gazing over the rims of 


imaginary spectacles. “‘Women Go On 
Forever," in which the slattern keeper 
of a cheap rooming-house came out in a 
peignoir by Boué Sceurs and in which 
promptly on the half-hour someone or 
other got shot. ‘‘Yellow Sands,’’ osten- 
sibly laid in a dilapidated English fishing 
village, with the house resembling a swell 
Beverly Hills bungalow with Palm Beach 
trimmings. ‘‘Revelry,’’ with the Cabinet- 
room of a President of the United States 
serving as a rendezvous for assorted cuties. 
‘The Baby Cyclone,”’ a farce in which 
George M. Cohan got even with the 
Actors’ Equity Association by casting a 
dog for the leading réle. ‘“The Wild Man 
of Borneo,’’ showing that even a humble 
bosom may hold a heart of gold. ‘“The 
Triumphant Bachelor,’’ in which a lot of 
actors in dinner jackets stood elegantly 
around balancing cocktails and making 
mots Of women and matrimony, and in 
which the actor cast for the rdle of the 
handsome lady-killer had put so much 
bear’s-grease on his hair that it kept drip- 
ping down on to his ears when he perspired 
and caused him visible discomfort when 
his hands were otherwise occupied and 
he couldn’t wipe it off. ‘‘Creoles,’’ in 
which a drunken pirate sea-captain in- 
vaded the bed-room of a young woman, 
spent the night there, and the next morn- 
ing informed the audience that he had 
passed the time sitting in a chair near the 
young woman's bed silently worshipping 
her innocence and purity. ‘‘The Trial of 
Mary Dugan,’ in which a left-handed 
murderer was made to betray his left- 
handedness by catching a thrown object 
in his left hand, like all right-handed 
baseball players. ‘‘Four Walls,’’ in which 
a Yiddish actor was cast for the réle of a 
Yiddish gunman and got wonderful no- 
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tices because of the excellence of his 
Yiddish makeup and accent. 

**The Command to Love,’’ in which the 
hot French lover was played by a sedate 
Englishman and which the censors cleaned 
up by making the leading woman put on 
skirts instead of pajamas and by explain- 
ing the change with a line that was twice 
as dirty as anything that had been in the 
script before. ‘“The Letter,’’ in which an 
actor made up to look like a Chinaman 
demonstrated the superior sagacity of the 
Oriental to the Occidental by imperturb- 
ably saying mo every time a Caucasian 
vis-a-vis excitably anticipated a yes. ‘“The 
Shannons of Broadway,”’ greeted as a play 
racy of the soil on the strength of the fact 
that it substituted the words bozo and 
wow for man and success. *‘Jimmie’s Wo- 
men,”"’ a Brooklyn French farce; *“The 
Garden of Eden,’ in which the sensational 
dramatic climax came when the leading 
woman pulled off her wedding gown in the 
presence of the assembled guests and re- 
vealed herself in the altogether of approx- 
imately $500 worth cf lingerie; ‘Black 
Velvet,’” in which the big moment re- 
vealed that the supposed Caucasian had 
a touch of the tar-brush; “‘Romancin’ 
Round,”’ that discovered the news that 
a sailor is not of a monogamous dispo- 
sition; ‘‘Murray Hill,’’ in which an old 
maid got drunk on cocktails under the 
impression that they were lemonade; and 
‘*The House of Women,”’ in which the 
heroine declared, to the consternation of 
the other characters, that a woman has 
a right to live her own life. A revival of 
*‘An Enemy of the People,"’ with a Dr. 
Stockmann who, judging from the periodic 
massagings of his waistcoat, was a sufferer 
from chronic bellyache. ‘‘Hidden,’’ in 
which the Freudian heroine fainted after 
having suddenly come upon the leading 
man in a bathtub; ‘‘Dracula,”’ in which 
an Hungarian mime in an 1890 dress-suit 
moseyed around in a green light and bit 
the women characters in the neck; 
**Porgy,””’ in which a pretty young colored 
girl insisted upon remaining biologically 
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faithful to a destitute, crippled an 
homely black man and would have noth. 
ing to do with a handsome young mulatip 
who made advances to her; “Synthetic 
Sin,"’ in which the young heroine was 
tempted by baleful roués but tesiste 
them with an unassailable purity; “The 
Springboard,’’ in which the réle of the 
handsome and irresistible Don Juan was 
played by an actor with a Hofbriu tummy: 
and ‘“The Matrimonial Bed,” a French 
farce deodorized for local consumption by 
insisting that everybody concerned jn jt 
was duly and properly married. 

“Skin Deep,’’ in which the hero wa 
won away from his old-fashioned wif 
by an adventuress in a skin-tight dress 
“Out of the Night,”’ in which the evidence: 
that solved the mystery was found in the 
mantel above the old fireplace; “‘Interfer. 
ence,’’ in which the villain, about to die, 
magnanimously confessed all; *“The Ivory 
Door,’’ in which the romantic king of the 
mythical country had a bad cold anda 
running nose on the night I viewed him; 
“Love in the Tropics,’’ which implied 
that physical desire is peculiar to districts 
south of the equator and that all babies 
north of the Canal Zone are hence brought 
by the stork; and ‘“‘If,’’ which showed 
that incalescent Oriental potentates, when 
they want to let go and have a partic 
larly hot time, sit around and watcha 
male acrobat. “‘Escape,’’ to the street- 
walker in which Galsworthy gave such 
lines as ““There’s nothing so wild asa 
wild woman’’ and ‘“The Garden of Eden 
must have been something like Hyde 
Park—there was a prize cop there, any- 
way.”’ “‘Immoral Isabella,’’ a pseudo 
satire on Columbus, Ferdinand and 
Isabella in which the stellar wheeze con 
cerned Columbus’ discovery of Columbus 
Circle. ‘‘Behold This Dreamer,”’ in which 
the audience’s sympathy was 
for the hero on the ground that, while he 
had to work in a brush factory, he had a 
urge to write poetry. “‘The Arabiat,” 
with the actor cast for the name réle 
up as an Armenian and comporting him 
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. self like a Japanese; “‘Ink,’’ in which the 
owner of an important newspaper spent 
most of his time trying to impress his 
editors that the front page should be given 
over to human-interest stories about dogs; 
and “John,” in which the réle of John 
the Baptist was cast with a Yiddo-Russian 
actor who in moments of high emotion 
scratched his head vigorously and swal- 
lowed at least two quarts of saliva. ‘“The 
Wicked Age,” in which the naughtiness 
of the young females of today was illus- 
trated by having a flapper drink a cocktail 
and sit on a man’s lap. ““The Fanatics,"’ 
in which one of the young women char- 

~ qcters boldly and bravely announced that 
she had once loved a man without benefit 
of clergy. “‘Coquette,’’ certain bizarre 
episodes in which the reviewers professed 
to believe impossible of occurrence and 
which, with faithfulness to main event 
and to detail, happened to be a dramati- 
zation of the famous Cole murder case of 
North Carolina, with lines evidently 
lifted verbatim from testimony, letters 
and news stories pertaining to the same. 
“And So To Bed,’” with the rdle of Samuel 
Pepys, Esq., played by a Lambs’ Club 
actor with a thick American accent. 
“Nightstick,"’ in which all the obliging 
crooks turned up sociably in the police- 
man’s flat; ‘‘The Marquise,’’ in which 
one of the actors playing a great blue- 
blood was evidently suffering from an 
esoteric hive and permitted it visibly to 
interfere with his regal nonchalance; and 
“Spellbound,’’ in which the star actress 
indicated suppressed agony by rapidly 
swallowing imaginary wads of chewing- 
gum and giving issue after each gulp to a 
little squeal. 

A revival of ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream"’ in German, with the fairies, dying 
of thirst for some Lowenbrau, muttering 
“Was fiir ein verdammtes Land ist das?"’ 
“Tia Juana,"’ a melodrama during which, 
on the night I attended it, a drunk fell out 
of his seat no less than six times and 
finally had to be escorted up the aisle by 
three ushers, proclaiming loudly on the 





way that he was a friend of one of the 
actors and was going to get his friend to 
complain to Mr. Shubert. ‘“The King Can 
Do No Wrong,”’ in which the heroic 
leading man, from his vantage point at a 
window, kept two hundred enemy soldiers 
at bay with a repeating rifle. ‘The Racket,”’ 
in which an ignorant cub reporter had 
been assigned to cover the potentially 
most important police district in Chicago. 
‘The Plough and the Stars,’’ in which the 
sound of cannon fire in the streets of 
Dublin was mimicked off-stage by period- 
ically throwing a case of ginger-ale bot- 
tles downstairs. ‘‘Fallen Angels,’’ in which 
one of the two leading women, called 
upon to play a drunken scene, was so con- 
scious of the expensive new frock she was 
wearing that, at the height of her tipsi- 
ness, she kept a sharp eye constantly on 
her own glass and on that of her vis-a-vis 
by way of making sure that not a drop 
would spill on her. ‘‘Jedermann,”’ a Ger- 
man version of ‘‘Everyman,’’ in which 
Everyman was somewhat comfortingly 
shown to be a millionaire. ‘“‘Out of the 
Sea,’’ a reworking of the Tristram legend, 
in which, at the finish, the actress in the 
Iseult rdle was supposed to jump off a 
high cliff into the sea but instead of which, 
as the audience could disconcertingly ob- 
serve, she gingerly moved a few paces to 
the right, cautiously stepped down about 
a foot, and ambled off into the wings. 
‘“Trigger,’’ in which the poor little bare- 
footed orphan girl's ragged dress was an- 
nounced in the programme to hawe been 
made by a fashionable Fifth Avenue 
modiste. ‘‘Los Angeles,’’ in which a movie 
actor's romantic heartache was made the 
subject of sentimental tragedy. ‘Spring 
Song,’’ in which, upon the puffing appear- 
ance of the fat forty-three year old leading 
actress, the juvenile rapturously exclaimed, 
‘The spirit of Spring entered this house 
when you came through that door!’’ And 
Caste," in which, by way of cajoling 
the box-office, the characters representing 
Gentiles loudly insisted throughout the 
evening that they weren't nearly so 
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admirable in any respect as the characters 
representing Jews, and into which from 
time to time the names of Spinoza, iis- 
raeli, Heine, Mendelssohn and the late 
Charlie Murphy were casually interjected 
by way of strengthening the case. 
**Paradise,’” wherein the author of the 
previously alluded to play in which the 
girl suffered a Freudian collapse upon 
secing a man in the bathtub displayed 
himself in an even more profoundly intel- 
lectual mood and gave forth his philos- 
ophies on life, death, the soul, etc. ‘‘Do 
We Know?” confected by an actress who 
had played vampire rdles in the movies 
and setting forth her ideas on spiritualism. 
“Behold, the Bridegroom,’’ in which a 
wealthy society belle who had done con- 
siderable flirting, upon meeting at length 
the man she truly loved, went into a 
decline and died because she believed she 
was not worthy of him. “‘Bless You, 
Sister,’’ a Broadway attempt to put Elmer 
Gantry into skirts; “‘It Is To Laugh,” in 
which the East Side characters all talked 
and acted like Louis Mann; and ‘*Venus,’’ 
in which the author seriously and soberly 
suggested her conviction that the inhabi- 
tants of the planet in question are herm- 
aphrodites. “‘Celebrity,’” in which the 
joke about Gene Tunney’s having read a 
book was spread out into a three-hour 
play; ‘‘Excess Baggage,’’ the one about 
the clown who goes through a perform- 
ance with a broken heart; and a revival 
of ‘‘L’Aiglon’’ in which the fragile con- 
sumptive little young Duke of Reichstadt, 
Napoleon's son, was played by a strapping 
actress of five feet ten with a chest expan- 
sion of at least eight inches and enough 
vigor to reclaim the whole lost empire 
singlehanded. ‘‘Mongolia,’’ a melodrama 
in which one of the Oriental villains bore 
a striking resemblance to Dinty Moore; 
‘Paris Bound,”’ in which a young husband 
had been unfaithful to his wife and in 
which the former's father consoled the 
wife by assuring her that he had been un- 
faithful to her only physically and not 
spiritually; and ‘“The Royal Family," in 
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which the news was demonstrated thy , 


the call of the stage is so powerful thy 
when an actress leaves it she is always 
torn by a desire to go back. “‘The Pris. 
oner,’’ that discoursed for two and on 
half hours on a dimly lighted stage on the 
brotherhood of man; *‘Peripherie,"’ which, 
in the original German, ended tragi 
with murder but to which the Germay 
impresario, by way of making the toy. 
office safe for democracy, bequeathed , 
tosy Pollyanna ending; and ‘‘Red Dust,” 
one of the actresses in which showed up 
with a two-inch hole in one of her stock. 
ings and an inch hole in the other. ‘‘Mareo 
Millions,’ in which sixteen sweating and 
groaning slaves, supposed to be pulling a 
massive chariot across the desert, dragged 
desperately at a rope and drew out into 
view of the audience a small three-dollar 
perambulator. ‘‘Diversion,’’ in which a 
young man murdered a woman and com- 
mitted suicide to poor box-office returns, 
whereupon the play was rewritten over 
the week-end, the woman then being 
knocked out for only a few moments, 
quickly recovering and allowing the young 
man peaceably to pursue his career. 
“Cock Robin,’’ a mystery melodrama in 
which the murder was finally announced 
to have been committed by a man who 
covertly threw a knife into the deceased's 
back, when the audience who had been 
closely watching the man at the time of 
the murder clearly saw him do nothing of 
the kind. “‘A Free Soul,’’ a dramatization 
of a novel by Adela Rogers St. John, whos 
literary career has been largely confined 
to writing for movie fan magazines. 
‘The International,’’ by a Greenwich 
Village intellectual, in which the Grand 
Lama of Thibet was seriously pictured as 
being an omnivorous reader of Elinor Glyn 
and which contained such philosophical 
titbits as ‘‘Did you ever figure if you make 
an intelligent study of stocks you know 
everything?’ ‘“The First Stone,” by 4 
teacher in a school for young boys, if 
which the rdle of a New England trucker 
was played by a German actor with a 
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accent like the late Sam Bernard's. A 
revival of “The Merchant of Venice,’” in 
which an attempt was made to grease the 
box-office by playing Shylock like an 


a curate in an English drawing- 
“A Distant Drum,"’ in 


hich the oe isty-killer before whose dégagé 
charms well-bred ladies fell like tons of 
bricks was a regular rooter at the Polo 
Grounds. “Mirrors,” in which the younger 
tion again drank cocktails, necked, 
turned on phonographs, danced the Black 
Bottom and periodically ejaculated * ‘Oh, 
Hell!” “The Patriot,’’ with its ‘‘The 
net is spread,"’ ““You staked our fortunes 
on one throw,”’ “In this country 
a thoughtless word may cost a life,” 
“There are spices everywhere, yes, even 
round the Governor's house,”’ and ‘ ‘Surely 
you will not turn me out into the snow!”’ 
“Carry On,”’ in which an impoverished 
but proud old Yonkers aristocrat declined 
to sell the painting of his grandfather 
though his wife and children were starv- 
ing. “We Never Learn,"’ in which one of 
the actors was seized with the hiccups, 
somewhat to the embarrassment of what 
were intended as strong dramatic situ- 
ations. A revival of ‘“The Living Corpse,”’ 
in which the star actor spent most of his 
time carefully adjusting himself so that 
the stage lighting would show off his 
profile to the best advantage. ‘‘The 
Queen's Husband,’” with an European 
monarch somewhat peculiarly surrounded 
by advisers and counsellors, to say nothing 
of servants, of alien nationality. ‘‘So Am 
I,” in which the cold and austere heroine 
was instantly willing to surrender her 
virtue after reading a chapter in the 
Decameron. “‘The Mystery Man,” in 
which the police officials, come to investi- 
gate a murder, freely permitted the suspect 
to go to his rooms in order to get rid of 
evidence incriminating him. ‘57 Bowery,” 
ia which one of the down-and-out Bowery 
had on a pair of brand new French, 
Shriner and Urner shoes. *'Strange Inter- 
Inde,” in which the forty-five-year-old 
were represented as gray-haired 
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and decrepit ancients just a few steps this 
side of the grave. ‘‘La Gringa,’’ in which 
the little Mexican heroine spoke pigeon- 
English and shocked the New England 
townsfolk by putting on a ball gown and 
saying damn. ‘‘Salvation,"’ in which the 
réle of a seventeen-year old girl was played 
by an actress of forty-odd Summers and in 
which sob-sisters of the daily press, denied 
interviews, placidly went on their way 
and apparently did nothing more about 
t. ‘“Atlas and Eva,’’ written by a soft-shoe 
dancer for his own use as an emotional 
actor. ‘“The Silent House,’’ in which an 
actor dressed up as a Chinaman plotted 
the undoing of a blonde flapper who was 
duly rescued in the nick of time by another 
actor dressed up as a Chinaman. ‘“These 
Modern Women,"’ in which an indignant 
member of the Lucy Stone League ex- 
pressed her views for two and one half 
hours. ‘‘Quicksand,’’ in which one of the 
actors had dressed in such a hurry that he 
didn't have time to button his pantaloons 
fully before making his appearance. 

“The Clutching Claw,’’ in which a 
white sheet smeared with phosphorescent 
paint was dangled over the audience as the 
big thrill of the evening. ‘‘Hot Pan,”’ a 
spectacular drama of the California gold 
rush, produced down in Macdougal street 
on a stage about seven feet square. ‘‘Ho- 
boken Blues,’’ by a Greenwich Village 
intellectual, in which atmosphere was 
provided by passing out all-day-suckers 
to the audience. ‘Spring 3100,’’ with a 
big prize-fight scene in which one pug 
apparently knocked out another pug by 
poking him warily on the forearm. A 
revival of ‘‘Our Betters,’’ in which Lady 
Grayston, the swanky London hostess, 
appeared at a casual dinner in her country 
house in a Winter Garden grand finale 
costume of white tulle embroidered with 
flashing silver sequins. A _ revival of 
“Sherlock Holmes’’ with a Sherlock 
weighing two hundred pounds. ‘‘Maya,”’ 
with a view of Marseilles water-front 
bordellos as spic and span as Kew Gardens, 
with the actor playing an Italian doubling 
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a few minutes later as ‘‘Sidi, the Arab,”’ 
wit. the one playing a cockney doubling 
ten minutes later as an East Indian, and 
with the same actor with exactly the same 
face showing up in rapid succession as a 
sailor, a dockyard laborer, a Norwegian, 
a wharf-hand and, save memory err, as 
Celeste, one of the ladies of joy. *‘Rope,”’ 
in which the heroine was forcibly carried 
upstairs by the villain with evil intent and 
in which the extent of her alarmed resist- 
ance seemed to consist in a mannerly and 
offended **Please!"’ ‘Sh, the Octopus,”’ in 
which a large canvas bag painted green 
and manipulated from the inside by a 
couple of stagehands represented a monster 
of the deep and terrorized all the charac- 
ters. ‘‘Improvisations in June,’’ which 
dealt with the news that Americans love 
money. ““The Wrecker,’’ wherein the 
identity of the mysterious culprit was 
hidden until the last from the audience by 
causing a taller and fatter actor than the 
suspected character to assume the latter's 
réle whenever it was necessary for him 
to come out on the darkened stage in a 
disguise to pursue his dirty work. ‘The 
Bachelor Father,’’ depending for its big- 
gest laugh on the employment of the word 
bastard. ‘‘Marriage on Approval,’’ done 
the season before as ‘Trial Marriage”’ 
and sneaked back under a new title to 
cash in on the Ben Lindsey boom, with 
the heroine raising Ben's ante by trying 
it twice. ‘‘Her Unborn Child,’’ announced 
as a birth control document by way of 
pulling in the boobs and found by them 
to have no more connection with birth 
control than “‘Rip Van Winkle.”’ A pro- 
duction of Tchekhov’s ‘“The Cherry Or- 
chard’’ with a troupe of third-rate actors 
who evidently labored under the impres- 
sion that the play was by the author of 
the ditty, ““‘When It’s Cherryblossom 
Time in Tokio,’ and who accordingly 
sang it. ‘“The Great Necker,"’ the wittiest 
line in which was ‘‘Marriage is a delusion 
and a snore.”’ 

**The Furies,’’ in which an orthodox 
murder mystery melodrama was given an 
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air by causing the characters to talk aly 
about champagne, by playing ‘Trista 
off-stage, and by putting the distic 
attorney into a dinner-jacket.‘*Napoleog” 
with an actor five-feet ten-and-ahy 
inches tall cast for Napoleon and wij 
the historical record of General 

slightly confused with that of Gene 
Burgoyne. ‘““Twelve Thousand,” wig 
lowly peasants insinuating t:- smselyy 
nonchalantly into the private quarters ¢ 
a German prince. ‘‘Killers,"’ in which o» 


of the actors, in the big melodramatz ( 


scene, yelled so loudly in another actor; 
ears that the latter was momen 
deafened and took at least thirty seconk 
to get back strength enough to read hy 
next line. ‘‘Veils,’’ written by a Broadwy 
press-agent to give his wife a chance» 
put on grease-paint and act. ‘The Bu 
zard,’’ in which the news that a man hal 
been murdered was kept secret from: 
household by way of getting the guilty 
party to betray himself, with the authe 
somewhat carelessly overlooking the fat 
that the murderer, an intimate memberd 
the household, naturally might be & 
pected to know something about tk 
murder and might therefore reasonably 
be expected to be on his guard. A revinl 
of *‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” with 
a Falstaff as politely proper as a Pinen 
duke and with the lingerie dumped on 
him in the hamper scene fresh and neatly 
laundered, ‘“The Behavior of Mrs. Crane,’ 
in which the actors couldn't be heard back 
of the fourth row, and a revival of “Hedda 
Gabler’’ in which the Hedda wore ka 
length skirts and smoked sixty-thre 
Lucky Strikes during the course of th 
evening. ‘“The Scarlet Fox,” in which the 
Northwest Mounted Police discovered the 
secret passageway to the Chinese opium 
den and in which the author, who playel 
the hero réle, caused himself to be alluded 
to every few minutes as a very handsome 
dog that none of the ladies could resist 
‘‘Volpone,"’ with the Broadway wit 
crack, ‘‘It won't be long now!”’, appeatilg 
in the revised Ben Jonson text. 
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Two Gay Rebels 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 
Edition. Edited by Henry Festing Jones 

and A. T. Bartholomew. $160. 20 vols. 834 x 6; 
259 424r+259 +263 +393 +218 +316 +256 +229+ 
968+487 +293 +411 ag dee ee 
335+423 pp. New York: E. P. Duston © Company. 


THE STORISENDE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
BRANCH CABELL. $190. 19 8 ash 
wea 
Arrer all, the Devil takes care of His own. 
Here are two men whose writings, for long 
years, were treated with lofty disdain, and 
came into notice at last only to the tune of 
pious objurgations, and yet here they 
appear in stately collected editions, with 
all the panoply of numbered sets, special 
type, and the most forbidding kind of 
bibliographical apparatus. Butler has been 
in Hell for twenty-six years, and so his 
laughter, if there is laughter there, cannot 
be heard, but I daresay that any visitor 
who chose to brave the perils of Monument 
avenue, in Richmond, would hear some 
powerful chuckles issuing from No. 3201. 
Cabell, in fact, has plenty to laugh at. He 
began publishing books so long ago as 
1904, but it was not until 1919, when ‘“Be- 
yond Life’’ was issued, that he got any- 
thing properly describable as general 
notice. Before that he had been dismissed 
loftily as a contriver of pretty literary con- 
ionery, mainly useful as a means of 
displaying the graphic talents of Howard 
Pyle, and almost immediately afterward— 
in fact, before the end of the year—he was 
placarded by the Comstocks as a corruptor 
of youth, and his ‘‘Jurgen’’ went under the 
counter and was contraband for two or 
three years. In one of his prefaces to the 
Present edition he protests bitterly against 
being spoken of always as the author of 
Jurgen”; he points out that he has writ- 
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ten many other books, and hints that some 
of them are better. They are. But let him not 
be ungrateful to the saga of the amorous 
pawnbroker, or to the smut-snufflers who 
tried to suppress it. Between them, I 
suspect, they made him. If there had been 
no raid upon ‘‘Jurgen’’ the lordly volumes 
which now confront a candid world would 
have had to wait, and maybe as long as 
Butler's. As it is, Cabell at forty-seven has 
come to a formal eminence which most 
other authors, when, if and as, they reach 
it at all, do not reach until the inexorable 
sphygmomanometer has sounded their 
doom. Immortal, he can still eat, drink 
and prance with arms and legs. Surely that 
is something. 

The Storisende Edition will run to nine- 
teen volumes, but only six have been issued 
so far: the rest will follow during the year. 
The six contain ‘‘Jurgen,’’ ‘‘Figures of 
Earth,"’ “‘Chivalry,"’ “‘Domnei,’’ ‘“The 
Silver Stallion’’ and ‘Beyond Life,’’ and 
all of them show revisions. The most 
radical of these revisions are in ‘‘Chivalry,”’ 
which was first published nineteen years 
ago. The stories in it, like those in ‘‘Gal- 
lantry,"’ ‘“The Line of Love’’ and ‘‘The 
Certain Hour,’’ were written for Harper's 
Magazine, then under the editorship of the 
sainted Henry Mills Alden, and Cabell tells 
in his preface, with acid humor, how they 
were bowdlerized by that talented editor. 
He bought them, it appears, mainly be- 
cause they lent themselves admirably to the 
refined art of Mr. Pyle, and when, in 1907, 
Pyle decided suddenly that they had ‘‘no 
solid or permanent literary value,’’ Cabell, 
as the phrase has it, was canned. He was 
succeeded as writer of texts for the gifted 
artist and critic by Marjorie Bowen, Basil 
King and other such geniuses of that for- 
gotten day. Here, at least, he shows a 
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proper gratitude, sadly lacking in his re- 
marks about the Comstocks. ‘‘Pyle.. . 
decisively preserved me,’ he says, “‘from 
becoming an esteemed contributor to the 
best-thought-of American magazines of 
the Rooseveltian era." 

There are many other curious tit-bits for 
the literary historian in the Storisende 
prefaces. ““The Rivet in Grandfather's 
Neck,"’ it appears, was entered in a prize 
contest, and lost ingloriously: the winner 
was ‘Diane of the Green Van"’! Like ‘‘The 
Soul of Melicent’’ (now ‘“‘Domnei’’), 
which was finished at the same time, it 
went reeling around the publishers’ offices 
for a long while. The house which had 
done Cabell’s previous books had notified 
him that they had ‘‘not found a sale. . . 
which would encourage us ever to accept 
any new venture,’’ and so he was on the 
town. Twelve publishers in succession re- 
jected *“The Soul of Melicent,’’ and when 
it got between covers at last it scored a 
sale of exactly 493 copies the first year. 
It was not until ‘Beyond Life,’’ indeed, 
that any book of Cabell’s sold so many as 
3,000 copies in a year. That was in 1919, 
after he had been publishing books for 
fifteen years. But as I have observed, the 
Devil takes care of His customers, provided 
only they have patience and pertinacity. 
Cabell had both in abundance. And he has 
been rewarded. 

Butler's story was not dissimilar. Though 
the publication of ‘‘Erewhon,’’ in 1872, 
got him a certain amount of notice, it was 
in narrow circles, and he never came into 
anything approaching genuine celebrity 
until ‘“The Way of All Flesh"’ appeared, a 
year after his death. He was known during 
his lifetime mainly as an unsuccessful 
painter, though there were persons who 
also identified him as a man who had had 
a row with Charles Darwin, or as the 
author of the theory that the Odyssey was 
written by a woman. For thirty-eight years 
he lived in two small rooms in Clifford's 
Inn, attended by a combination valet and 
secretary and seeing very few friends. He 
had come home from New Zealand as a 
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young man of twenty-nine with £9 
made in sheep-farming out there, and jp 
lived on the income from it for twelre 
years. Then he lost most of it, and ther 
ensued some years of great leanness. 
1886, when he was fifty-one, his fathe 
died, and thereafter, until his own death 
at sixty-seven, he was in easy circ 
stances. Everyone knows that Chapmy 
& Hall rejected ‘‘Erewhon’’—and on th 
advice of George Meredith! Butler pri 
it at his own expense, as he did, in face 
most of his subsequent books. His tow) 
earnings from literature were probably ley 
than $5,000. From painting he got eve 
less. From music, which he tried to wrig 
in the manner of Handel, he got nothing 
Two women are known to have he 
mashed on him, but he never married. 
His intimate for many years was Heay 
Festing Jones, the senior editor of th 
present edition of his works. Jones pr 
served and edited the memoranda whid 
now enter into his ‘‘Note Book,” perhaps 
the most amusing of all his writing, 
Much of the matter in it was written fifty 
years ago, but it is still fresh and lively. 
So, indeed, are the things which antedat 
it—for example, his account of his sheep 
farming in New Zealand. It would k 
cruel to most writers to exhume sud 
youthful compositions, but Butler stand 
the test. Even his scientific monographs 
continue to be readable, though the cor 
troversies which inspired them are long 
forgotten. Mr. Jones resents with grea 
heat the charge that Butler was a com 
placent member of the Church of England, 
and a frequenter of the communion table. 
The grandson of a bishop and the sond 
a clergyman, and himself intended for holy 
orders, he early revolted against infant 
baptism and thereafter moved slowly ® 
complete agnosticism. His chief contribt 
tion to theology, indeed, was a pamphlet 
arguing that Christ did not actually diem 
the cross, and that the Ascension was this 
the product of a false inference by t 
Disciples. Once he went to communios, 
but it was only to prove his disdain of met 
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ideas, even his own. A strange man, 
curiously at war with his race and time. 
Better educated, he might have made a 
first-rate biologist. More of an artist, he 
might have come to fame as a painter or a 
composer. He is remembered for the writ- 
ings which he took only half seriously. 
The twenty volumes of his Collected 
Works, designed by G. Wren Howard of 
the English house of Jonathan Cape, are 
very sightly. The type used is a variety of 
the Garamond in which Tue American 
Mercury is printed, and the paper is ex- 
cellently chosen. The binding is of dark 
blue buckram, with white parchment 
backs and gilt stamping. About the white 
t I have some doubts. It tends to 
crack, and it shows finger marks. But the 
stamped lettering on it is very charming. 
The Cabell, designed by William Dana 
Orcutt, seems to me to be considerably less 
attractive. The type used is clear but un- 
istinguished, the margins are overwide, 
the italic used for the prefaces is not as 
legible as it ought to be, and the binding, 
in dark green cloth with gilt and blind 
stamping, is rather formidable. Cabell has 
never been fortunate in his bookmakers, 
save in the case of the English edition of 
“Jurgen.”” His books lack the rakish 
gayety that marks their contents; they 
seem overly sedate and respectable. Of the 
Storisende Edition 1590 sets have been 
printed, of which 1550 are for sale in the 
United States and England. Of the Shrews- 
bury Edition of Butler 750 sets have been 
printed, of which 375 are for England and 
the rest for the United States. Both edi- 
tions will probably go to premiums. 


Babbitt Redivivus 
THE MAN WHO KNEW COOLIDGE, by Sinclair 


a. &. 7M ‘ 5; 275 pp. New York: Harcourt, 
Taz main substance of this sardonic skit 
Was printed in Taz American Mercury for 
last Jatuary; here the monologue of Lowell 
Schmaltz in the Pullman smoking-room 
isteinforced by various other outpourings, 
including a ringing address on ‘“The Basic 
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and Fundamental Ideals of Christian Amer- 
ican Citizenship’’ before the Men's Club 
of Pilgrim Congregational Church, Zenith 
City. Schmaltz is of the school of George 
F. Babbitt, and, in fact, one of his inti- 
mates, but the two are yet sharply dif- 
ferentiated. That gingery adventure in 
Liberalism which came so near being the 
ruin of Babbitt would be quite impossible 
to Schmaltz; he is the completely impec- 
cable American business map, almost the 
beau idéal of the Ford Age. One could no 
more imagine him harboring a wild, way- 
ward thought than one could imagine 
Bishop Manning harboring it, or an edi- 
torial writer on the New York Herald 
Tribune. True enough, he has eyes, and can 
distinguish between a knee and a handsaw, 
but when those eyes alight upon the 
buxom Miss Erica, designer for the Pill- 
stein & Lipschutz Christmas & Easter 
Greeting-Card Company, they do not pro- 
ceed beyond a few cautious glances. ‘“To 
tell the truth (and I'd never tell another 
living soul but you), one evening I did go 
up to her flat—But only that once! And I 
got scared, and just used to see her at 
restaurants. . . . Our relations were en- 
tirely and absolutely friendly and intel- 
lectual.’’ Ah, that Sebastian S. Kresge, the 
angel of the Anti-Saloon League, could say 
as much! Ah, that—But perhaps I had 
better haul up. 

Now that Lewis has filled a gallery with 
his Babbitts and his Vergil Gunches, his 
Depew LeVies and his Professor Baroots, 
his Rev. Otto Hickenloopers and his Dr. 
Elmer Gantrys it is easy for idiot reviewers 
to argue that they are all caricatures, and 
to hint that creating them was a facile and 
puerile business, possible to anyone low 
enough to undertake it. In the whole his- 
tory of the science of criticism there is no 
record of a more absurd error. The fact is 
that the business demanded a capacity for 
observation that must always be im- 
mensely rare in this world, and a creative 
imagination of the very first order. The 
material was everywhere, and yet, until 
Lewis fell upon it with his gargantuan 
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whoops, it was nowhere. The other novel- 
ists of the land had been gaping at it for 
years, and secing it no more than a dentist 
sees the backs of his patients’ heads. It 
remained for Lewis to organize it and 
utilize it. That the result is simply a series 
of extravagant libels is a notion almost 
fabulously nonsensical. Lewis has created 
characters of genuine flesh and blood, and 
not merely two or three of them, or half a 
dozen, but whole companies. His Babbitt, 
in many ways, is the most real and alive 
American ever got upon paper. He almost 
completely represents the grotesque fabric 
of imbecilities that passes for civilization 
among us, or, at all events, among 95% of 
us. He is the perfect Rotarian, shining in 
tin armor, with a banner of rayon. He will 
haunt historians of the Ford Age long 
after Ford himself sinks into a footnote. 

Schmaltz is on a somewhat lower level. 
The wistful earnestness of Babbitt is not 
in him; he is the First Gravedigger rather 
than Hamlet; when the jitney Irving 
Babbitts and horn-rimmed Paul Elmer 
Mores denounce him as a caricature they 
will be nearer the mark than they often 
are. But what a caricature! The fellow 
sweats absurdities as a Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise sweats Beatitudes. There is some- 
thing truly colossal in his fatuity; he is a 
gorgeous reduitio ad absurdum of the whole 
American scheme of things. No one save 
Lewis could have done him so well. In him 
his creator’s appallingly searching and 
accurate observation is joined to a comic 
sense worthy of Rabelais himself. There 
are pages on which absurdity is piled upon 
absurdity until the whole structure upsets 
in a mad chaos of extravagance. It will be 
very offensive, I daresay, to many tender- 
hearted Americans. They dislike Lewis, 
and well they may. For when he roars overt 
Lowell Schmaltz he roars over every 100% 
Americano. His picture of the current 
American Kultur is inordinately cruel, 
devastating and horrible. But is it unfair, 
excessive, inaccurate? The more I read his 
critics, the more I am convinced that it is 
not. 
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They concentrate, as everyone 
on the Rev. Elmer Gantry, protesting; 
dignantly that he has no coma 
reality. Somewhere I have seen it Stated 
that the book of his life got no more thy 
two good notices in the whole United 
States. It was flogged violently by mogeg 
the principal tasters of swell letters, 
libellous, hellish and against the canons 
sound art. Nevertheless, Gantry lives, anj 
I believe that he will live far longer this 
most of those who dislike him. The » 
thentic juices of life are in him. I tesgj 
here as one who has been, for many yea, 
a specialist in the evangelical clergy, Ib. 
lieve that the holy men limned in “Elm 
Gantry’ represent them very fairly, ip 
cluding especially Elmer himself. Theres 
a Gantry in every American city as largess 
Zenith, and every observant 
reporter in it knows him. I was well 
acquainted with one who flourished a 
dozen years ago in my own town of Balt 
more. His career coincided with Gantry’ 
at a dozen points. He was an eminent 
Methodist, and specialized in regulating 
the public morals. All the obscene old men 
who like to peep into bordellos were his 
customers, and for a long while he ter 
rorized the police. It was common new 
that he was headed for a bishopric. Ur 
luckily, he came to grief before he could 
land it. The harassed cops, sweating under 
his lash, took a look into his private life. 
Shortly afterward he left town betwee 
days, and has never been heard from sinc. 
Curiously enough, the recreations which 
the cops unearthed were not unlawil 
under the liberal laws of the Maryland 
Free State, a commonwealth much given 
to carnal exercises. But he cleared out 
nevertheless, and so the Methodist com 
nection lost a powerful and consecreatel 
bishop, and the Anti-Saloon League a 
enthusiastic supporter. 

I shall be glad to present the precis 
facts about this ambassador of Christ ® 
any serious inquirer who may be in doubt 
about Gantry. His life, indeed, deserve 
to be written. 
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The Golden Age 

£ and - 
IER Oe Mazur. ho Ore 5 4; Ag 
fw ¥ : The Viking Press. 
Tusxz is more sound information and hard 
common sense in this book than you will 
fod in a hundred funereal monographs by 
ambitious Privat Dozenten. Mr. Mazur is a 
banker in New York, and a specialist in 
the financing of such things as chain-stores 
and department-stores. His studies of the 
American financial structure have thus 
heen made, not in an ivory tower nor even 
in a laboratory, but at the bedside. He 
knows how concrete businesses, facing 
very real and exigent problems, have been 
brought to prosperity, and so his general- 
izations about prosperity in the abstract 
have a validity not to be found in any 
wademic theorizing, however brilliant. 

What especially concerns him is the 

ion how American business, emerging 
from the devastating deflation of 1920, was 
got upon its legs again, and how it has 
ben kept upon them since. The manu- 
facturers of the country came out of that 
memorable year in a sad state indeed. 
Practically all of them had been forced to 
take very heavy losses, and they faced a 
market that was extraordinarily skittish 
and reluctant. Stocks had been reduced 
everywhere, and storekeepers were buying 
only from hand to mouth. The consumer 
had little money, and was hoarding that 
little jealously. Meanwhile, the country 
had got itself, apparently irrevocably, 
upon a mass production basis, and the only 
sort of business that promised any return 
at all was large scale business, involving 
steady and heavy buying. 

Mr. Mazur rehearses the reasons com- 
monly advanced for the resumption of that 
buying in 1921 and 1922, and shows that 
all of them fail to explain it. Then he offers 
a explanation of his own. American in- 
dustry was saved, he argues, by Babbittry 
~that is, by the utilization of psycholog- 
ital factors, by suggestion and mass 
hypnotism, by whoop-la and uproar. The 
sellers, facing coyness, broke it down by 
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an avalanche of advertising, by appeals to 
pride and vanity, by inventing new wants, 
by vastly stimulating old ones. The con- 
cept of obsolescence was formulated and 
propagated: people were induced to buy 
something new, though they had some- 
thing old that was quite as good. And the 
spirit of thrift, encouraged during the war 
by the Liberty Loan rhetoricians, was 
blown up by the instalment plan of buying, 
then first introduced on a really big scale. 

This, of course, is not the whole story. 
Mr. Mazur pays due attention to many 
other factors. But he believes that it was 
sheer selling effort, more than anything 
else, that saved the day. The Babbitts, 
laughed at by the intelligentsia, performed 
prodigies among the folk. They broke 
down fear and caution, and inoculated 
scores of millions with their own gaudy 
optimism. The buyers’ strike came to an 
end, and there ensued a buying jag. Today, 
as everyone knows, there is a certain 
return to prudence, but it is not sufficient 
to cause any real uneasiness. Many are 
out of work, but those who have work 
continue to buy new Fords, new radio 
sets, new phonographs, new clothes, and 
to assume the patriotic burden of paying 
for them over long months. Mr. Mazur 
sees no reason to fear a change in the near 
future. Soon or late, true enough, Europe 
will be unable to pay the interest on our 
loans unless we let in its goods, but that 
time is not yet. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof! Our Babbitts solved the 
problem of 1921, and they may be able to 
solve the next one quite as effectively. 

They operate upon a people created by 
God for their benign purposes. The Ameri- 
cano is happily devoid of what passes, in 
other lands, for common sense. He is a nat- 
ural romantic, a congenital marcher in par- 
ades, one foreordained for enthusiasm. 
When the gospel of Service wears out some- 
thing else will fetch him. Meanwhile, 
Babbittry consolidates and strengthens its 
position. It has already engulfed religion, 
and it is striving hard to engulf politics. We 
are in the full tide of a new Golden Age. 
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RayMonp S. Tompkins was the war uw 
respondent of the Baltimore Sun in igi ad 
1919, and European correspondent of the sam 
paper in 1923 and 1924. He is now assifiamh 
the president of the United Railways and Be 
tric Company of Baltimore. 


Ju Tu ty is the author of **Circus Paral, 
** Jarnegan,"’»‘' Beggars of Life’’ and “ Emmi 
Lawler.”’ 
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If you are well read — you can answer these 25 questions 


Who discovered the circula- 14. What is the source of the 

tion of the blood’? quotation “Is this a dagger 
What great poet was Crom- which I see before me’’? 

well’s secretary? 15. What is Stonehenge? 

. Who wrote ‘“Two Years Be- 16. Complete the quotation “If 
fore the Mast"’? winter comes" and give its 

. Who was Aristotie’s most source. 

celebrated pupil? 17. What was the Epicurean 
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Land of Pine ae 5. Who was the outstanding hilosophy of moral conduct? i 
pape oh Temene Cock del San Te ae dramatist of the Elizabeth- 18. ; e — phy of what ih 
icin eet ie eres al and rally interes an Age? amous Rena ne artist is ae 
ieee be ter et 6. What is the Malthusian an outstandingly frank rev- ie 
Pe etn Views <2 th Vt on we mip population principle’ elation of a ute age? f 

m View Proticm Moy Popular : ; 7. What famous American =. — early biographer wrote : 
Acie me an opt os deter 9 Sgt fonndins sat ' writer was expelled from vividly of the lives of famous 
- Sette er by perieamn tend the bang } West Point? Greeks and Romans? 
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. Who discovered small pox 20. What woman is supposed to 
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so ens ee ee inoculation? have been Dante's inspira- 
° 9. Wh i { », ton for The Divine Comedy? 
est Te nee oF ir Ringel le ete : the , A. RF - - pa ® 21. pi Ba Sonnets RK 
Se aod sonst of batho ervanery. Workts wi fon eat 10. What great American pio- 22 Who was 3 nt 
Yee enene Sone w Serene neer and thinker reft to 22. Who was Sid ina Gau- > | 
} atte Open Va 10 ro. OR tama? a 


remove his hat before a King? 23. W “ > 
11. What were the “Spectator” a3. we was called the Father 


of History’’ 


> papers? — 24. For w as W ‘ax- ; 

/ 12. What was the Holy Grail? ton —o2 oe % 

: 13. What is the title of the 25. What astronomer first f 
a 7 " most famous collection of proved that the earth re- ay 
pay 5 harem stories? volves around the sun? is 


Test yourself on these questions. They are facts of general 
ms information with which the well-read person should be familiar. 
How many do you know? All can be found in The Harvard 
Classics. The correct answers appear at the foot of this page. 
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A PEW BOOKS ARE BETTER THAN MANY, AND A 
LITTLE TIME GIVES TO A FACIHPUL STUDY OF THE 
FEW WILL BE ENOUCH TO QUICKEN THOUGHT AND 
BRICK THE MIND -—-Cusroere 
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leisurely enjoyment 


New Daily Reading Guide 
Here are reading selections from 
The Harvard Classics appropri- 


- ; 
; atl ately assigned for every dayin the year. 
Each can be read in about 15 minutes with 


By diligent regular reading of these 





Here is an absolutely unique feature. 
Key Volume 50 of the Five-Foot 
Shelf. It is the only volume of its kind in 
existence and gives instant access to the 
best thoughts of the wisest men on all topics of vital human 


2 Index to 76,000 Subjects 





interest running through the ages. Long days of search would 


ity. carefully selected gems from the world’s masterpieces, 
not bi to hand the wealth of material and guidance that 


even the busy man or woman can easily and ~leasantly 

















War (or- accumulate a fund of general information. ean be obtained in a few minutes from this source. 
1918 and HAT are the few great books really worth Pleasure, self-satisfaction, entertainment and at 
the sam reading? How shall the busy man or woman the same time the delight of mental growth—these 


are the ideas behind The Harvard Classics. In 
all the world there is no other such grouping of 
the few imperishable writings which picture the 
whole progress of civilization. Send for the free 
booklet which gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of read- 
ing and tells how he has put into the Five-Foot 
Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education.” 
Since 1875, P. F. Collier and Son Company has 
published good books and furthers the cause of 
good reading by offering you the plan which enables 
you to pay for the books while you are enjoying 
them. You owe it to yourself to act prompily. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


- baiebsnjumnimascnantegnteases ~~ ~~~ japemangzain a rein ros yraimmamaaaal 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all 
about the most famous library in the world, de- 
—s Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics). and containing the plan 
of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also, please 


find them? This problem has been wonderfully 
solved for you by Dr. Eliot from his lifetime of 
reading, study and teaching. He has made it pos- 
sible for you, * reading little, still to be well-read. 
His influence on America cannot be calculated, 
but that it was prodigious must be admitted when 
one considers the hundreds of men who passed 
under his eye and hand in the forty years he was 
President of Harvard. That he reached far 

the Cambridge walls may be seen in 
thousands of home libraries throughout the land. 
Many denied any other guidance have obtained 
direction and counsel through— 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


p Answers to : ; : : J a 
questions above: 1-Harvey; 2-Milton; 3-—Dana; 
Alexander i ; 5 Shakespeare: 6 Population tends to 
ence; 7-Poe; S-Jenner; 9 March 15, Caesar 
Tinmuinated in fulfilment of soothsayer’s warning; 10-Penn; 
Faciich journal published by Addison and Steele; 12—Jesus’ 
aet Su 
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“up at the Last Supper; 13-The Arabian Nights; 14~Macbeth:; advise how I may secure the books by small monthly 
ig Architectural stones of prehistoric origin in England; payments 
Wet Win can spring be far behind” — Shelley, “Ode to the 
die Ay, 5 i7-Eat, drink, and be merry for tomorrow we ‘ Mr 
Binabecy a: 19-Plutarch: 20-Beatrice; 21-Love sonnets of Name Mrs } 
Heredon Barrett to Robert Browning; 22-Buddha; 23- Miss 
us; 24-First English printer; 25—Copernicus. Address 





The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free te children 6108 -HCQ-I 
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HISTORY 


THE FIRST AMERICANS, 1607-1690. 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. 

The Macmillan Company 
$4 8'2 x 534; 358 pp. New York 
PROVINCIAL SOCIETY, 1690-1763. 

By James Truslow Adams. The Macmillan Company 
$4 814 X 534; 374 pp- New York 


THE RISE OF THE COMMON MAN, 1830-1850. 
By Carl Russell Fish. The Macmillan Company 


$4 82 x 534; 391 pp. New York 
THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN AMERICA, 
1865-1878. 


By Allan Nevins. The Macmillan Company 
$4 814 x 534; 446 pp. New York 

These volumes belong to a series called ‘‘A History 
of American Life,"’ edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger 
and Dixon Ryan Fox. It will run to twelve volumes, 
and will carry the story of the daily life of the Amer- 
ican people from the earliest colonial times to 1927. 
The first four volumes show a high merit. The usual 
dull rehashing of political and military futilities is 
avoided, and an attempt is made to disentangle and 
describe the forces that determined the ideas of the 
people and their methods of meeting the struggle for 
existence. A great deal of unfamiliar matter is in the 
chronicle, and it is set forth with much skill and 
charm. Dr. Adams's volume, as might be expected, is 
a very fine piece of work, but it scarcely exceeds the 
contributions of his three collaborators. The narrative 
is illustrated throughout, and some of the illustrations 
are from prints of great rarity. In each volume there 
is an admirable critical essay on the authorities on 
the period discussed, and each has an adequate index. 
Altogether, the series promises to be one of the most 
useful and interesting ever devoted to American 
history. It is well printed and substantially bound, but 
the type used seems a shade unsuitable for such a 
work, and the paper employed is needlessly heavy, 
so that each volume weighs nearly two pounds. 


THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. 
By Alexandre Moret. Alfred A. Knopf 
$7.50 94 X $74; 497 pp. New York 
M. Moret, who is a professor at the Collége de 
France and honorary director of the Musée Guimet, 
here attempts, and with notable success, to put all of 
the essential facts of Egyptian history into one 
volume. The government of Egypt, for many centuries, 
was primarily a theocracy, and so religion occupies 
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an important place in the story. Its influence, indeed, 
was largely responsible for the amazing durability ¢ 
Egyptian institutions, though, as M. Moret 

the dependence of the people upon the almost mathe. 
matically precise cycles of the Nile was also a factor 
The book is well illustrated, and presents an immeng 
mass of facts. There are four maps and a brief bibliog. 
raphy at the end, beside a good index. The volum 
belongs to the “‘History of Civilization’ series. The 
translation from the French is by M. R. Dobie. 


LATIN AMERICA IN WORLD POLITICS. 
By J. Fred Rippy. Alfred A. Kau} 
$3.50 874 x 5 34; 286 pp. New Yor 
This is a comprehensive survey of the internation 
aspects of Latin-American history. It is well writen, 
and devoid of all pussyfooting, even in the section 
dealing with the banditry of the United States in th 
Southern Continent in recent years. Dr. Rippy, who 
is professor of history in Duke University and » 
sociate managing editor of the Hispanic-Ameiun 
Historical Review, points out that “‘never have th 
Latin peoples of America been more bitter toward the 
United States than they are now,"’ but he thinks tha 
some of this bitterness is not justified. Public opinion 
in this country, he says, has always opposed the 
imperialistic ventures of the government below th 
Rio Grande, and it is still Latin America’s “bet 
means of defense until world conditions change.” 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL. 
By G. M. Stekloff. The International Publish 
$3.56 9 X 538; 463 pp. New York 

The translators of this massive work, Eden al 
Cedar Paul, are probably right in saying that it ist 
most comprehensive history of the First Internationd 
yet published. It deals not only with the First Inte 
national itself, which lived from 1864 to 1876, but 
also with all the subsidiary internationals of the tim, 
especially the anarchist ones sponsored by such mes 
as Bakunin and Kropotkin, and it discusses the Fint 
International's historical relationship to the Secood 
and Third. Mr. Stekloff does not pretend to be uw 
biased. He is an avowed Communist and thinks that 
“only the Third International can be regarded # 
the rightful heir of the First,’’ and that it alone woul! 
gain the favor of Karl Marx, were he alive tou; 
nevertheless, the tremendous mass of facts he bs 
gathered seems to be reliable. There are all the sigs 
of careful scholarship: numerous explanatory 20%, 
an extensive bibliography, an appendix of 
documents, and an excellent index. 

Continued on page xiv 
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THE BEST 
CONTINENTAL 
SHORT STORIES 
of 1927 
Edited by 
Richard Eaton 


This collection contains short 
stories representing each of 
the leading countries in 
Continental Europe. $2.50 


THE ENGLISH 
ROGUE 
By Richard Head 
and Francis Kirkman 


How the humble middle 
classes (‘The prentices and 
their wenches’) of England 
lived and loved in Common- 
wealth and Restoration days. 
A complete history of the 
most eminent cheats in both 
sexes. $6.00 











A Monogamist Ventures into a Polygamous World 


LIGHT IN THE WINDOW 
By John P. Fort 


A novel concerned with the struggle of idealistic youth to adjust 
itself to an alien, practical world. The story of a Southerner, 
separated from the aristocratic atmosphere of his youth, and 
transplanted to New England. 


~ 
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TOUCOUTOU 
By Edward 
Larocque Tinker 





“A novel you should read 
if you wish to know the 
color, movement and 
smell of New Orleans of 
the last Century.” N. Y. 
Evening Post. $2.50 





A 





$2.00 


GOLDEN TALES 
FROM FLAUBERT 


Introduction by 
George Saintsbury 


A collection of all Flaubert's 
short stories, including one 
long-short story. “The Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony,” in a 
new translation. $2.50 


LOUIS XIV 
KING OF FRANCE 
AND NAVARRE 


By C. S. Forester 


An illuminating and signifi- 
cant book which deals with 
the personality of the “Sun- 
King” and with all the mo- 
mentous developments which 
took place in his reign. 

Illustrated. $4.00 








THE MIND OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By Edward McCurdy 





A biographical study of Leonardo in which the subject's 


mind and mentality are of primary importance. 


trated 


GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL 


By Francois Rabelais 





This magnificent new edition of the works of Rabelais is com- 
plete in one volume, and is drolly illustrated with over 500 


amazingly clever pictures by the celebrated French artist, Jo- 
$12.50 


seph Hémard. 


Illus- 
$3.50 





49) American writers who have not had a novel published heretofore. $5,000.00 plus dramatic 


THE 1928 DODD, MEAD PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST open until December Ist to all | 
> 


and motion-picture rights. 


49 Fourth Avenue, New York : DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY : 


(tes 


For particulars address 


215 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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CRITICISM 





WORDSWORTH IN EARLY AMERICAN CRITI- 
CISM. 
By Annabel Newton. The University of Chicago Press 
$2.50 7% xX 54; 210 pp. Chicago 
Wordsworth's work, points out Dr. Newton, who 
is professor of English at Baker University, gained 
recognition in this country very slowly. In fact, it 
was not till 1824, twenty-six years after the first 
publication of his ‘Lyrical Ballads’’ here, that he 
achieved any favor, and that was due, almost com- 
pletely, to the influence of the growing Wordsworth 
cult in England. The American critics of the time (and 
there were some good ones among them), like so many 
of their successors for nearly a hundred years, lacked 
independence, and followed the judgments of their 
English colleagues. After the aforementioned date 
Wordsworth became the rage in this country, and 
exerted a great influence on the native poets. Dr. 
Newton discusses the subject with full knowledge, 
and her book is an interesting contribution to the 
history of American literary criticism. 





THE ESSAY. 
By R. D. O'Leary The Thomas Y . Crowell Company 
$1.75 714 x 5; 230 pp. New York 


This is a general discussion of the essay, and is 
intended for the use of college freshmen and sopho- 
mores. It is a refined and remarkable book, and will 
undoubtedly win the applause of the pedagogical 
world. ‘The essay,’’ says Dr. O'Leary, who is pro- 
fessor of English in the celebrated University of 
Kansas, ‘‘is in prose,’’ and is short. “‘One may say 
with safety’’ that it runs anywhere from one thousand 
to six thousand words in length. There are three types 
of it: (@) ‘that in which the central idea is simple;"" 
‘b) “‘that in which the central idea takes the form of 
a group compound ;"’ and (c) ‘that in which the central 
idea represents an xsthetic concept."’ The primary 
theine of the essay is ‘classes, kinds, varieties, not 
individuals; excellent subjects of this character are 
‘death, immortality, love and friendship.'’ Of course, 
not everybody can be an essayist. ““The essavist,”’ 
warns the learned professor, ‘“‘must be a reflective 
person"’ and be possessed of “a considerable degree of 
placid content with things as they are... . [He 
must never defy] decent and profitable literary con- 
ventions." From all this it follows naturally that 
such low fellows as Carlyle and Swift were ‘‘no 
essavists."’ The latter's ‘“Tale of a Tub’’ is only ‘‘a 
rhetoricaily incoherent whimsicality of the irri- 
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tatingly self-conscious and defiant sort.” The tea 
essayists were Lamb and Stevenson. 


THE SCIENCES 


WHY MEN FAIL. 
Edited by Morris Fishbein & William A. White. 
The Century Company 

$2 7%4 X 478; 344 Pp. New York 

This volume is a symposium by a group of medical 
men and women, chiefly psychiatrists. But ¢ 
one ot the editors is editor of the Journal of the America 
Medical Association and the other is a former President 
of the American Psychiatric Association, and 
the contributors are such authorities as Dr. Smith 
Ely Jelliffe and Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, it cannot be 
said that the volume offers anything that is new. 
Much of its text, in fact, might have been lifted out 
of the works of the late Orison Swett Marden. 
Psychiatry, it appears, has little more information 
offer regarding the causes of maladjustment than is 
already known to every reasonably intelligent person, 


APPENDICITIS 
By Thew Wright. Allen Ross & Company 
$2 734 x 474; 129 pp. New York 
In this little book Dr. Wright presents all the in- 
formation that the layman may be trusted to absorb 
about appendicitis. He describes the disease clearly, 
explains the necessity of early operation, and shows 
the tragic consequences of delay. There is an interest- 
ing and useful chapter upon appendectomy from the 
subjective standpoint, dealing with the patient's 
probable experiences and sensations under the knife 
and afterward. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARACTER AND PER- 
SONALITY. 
By A. A. Roback. The Sci-Art Publishes 
$6 8'4 x 534; 340 pp. Cambridge, Mas. 
This bibliography was originally planned as a 
appendix to ‘‘The Psychology of Character,” by the 
same author, reviewed in Tue American Mercury for 
April, 1928, p. 520. It became so bulky that printing 
it with the text turned out to be impracticable, and 
so it is issued separately. It is substantially if not 
quite exhaustive, and includes writings on tempers 
ment as well as on character and personality. 





ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION THROUGH QUES 
TIONS AND ANSWERS 
By H. E. Palmer & F. G. Blandford. W. Heffer & Som 
3s. 6d. 714 X 434; 119 pp Cambridge, Em, 
Mr. Palmer is linguistic adviser to the Japanese 
Ministry of Education, and this little book wa 
Continued on page xvi 
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CLOSE YOUR EYES 


“AND CHOOSE 





“The most important hook of the 
year. I regard the author as having al 
ready attained to the front rank of liv- 


mg novelists, —V\m. Lyon Phelps 


“An exquisite work of art. 
—r 


Win. Lyon The Ips 


“A brilliant novel. It has the cool, 
sparkling quality of a champagne 
“A little masterpiece. Judged even cocktail.” =e See 
by that exacting standard (of master- pabel Fatcron 
pieces) this is a contribution to literature.” 


J 


c 7D “A signihcant literary event. His 
au ssa"! Paterson 


style hears companson with Pater, Saltus 
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“One of those rare novels which 
reveal the movement along a predeter- 
mined orbit of a new luminary in the 
planetary system of literature.” 

— 


y 
/ tees 


and Cabell, a stvle distinguished by ma- 
turity, and by an exquisite sense of tonal 
values, subdued to a perfect and supple 
instrument of literary expression.” 


NY. Tiews 


BUY ONE AND YOU 
WILL BUY THE OTHER 


$2.5° EACH AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ALBERT AND CHARLES BON}- 66 FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK CITY 
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originally planned for the use of Japanese students of 
English. But teachers of other foreigners will find it 
very useful, and it may even be of aid to those who 
labor with the faulty pronunciation of American- 
born children, though all of the pronunciations which 
differ in English and American are here given their 
English forms, as in, for example, clerk and can't. The 
various sounds are taken up in order, beginning with 
the vowels, and space is provided for teachers to 
wrestle, on the same plan, with the special deficiencies 
of individual pupils. 





MIND AND BODY. 
By Hans Driesch. 


$3 8x 54; 


Lincoln MacV eagh 
191 pp. New York 
Professor Driesch here denounces and attempts to 
dispose of “‘the orthodox theory of psychophysical 
parallelism,’’ é.e., the theory that every psychical 
process is accompanied by a physical process, and 
flows out of it. But in the end he is forced to adopt a 
form of parallelism himself, and it differs from the 
“‘orthodox’’ variety only in that physical processes 
sre changed into ‘‘non-mechanical natural processes,”’ 
whatever they may be. The book is by no means easy 
reading. Dr. Driesch’s intent is always clear enough, 
but his argument is often extremely difficult to 
follow. There is a bibliography of his writings at the 
end. He is professor of philosophy at Leipzig. He 
began his university career as a biologist, but aban- 
doned the natural sciences for philosophy in 1916. 


THE STORY OF THE HAIR. 
By Charles Nes sler 


$2.50 


Boni & Liveright 
8% x 538; 277 pp. New York 
Mr. Nessler, who is a professional hair-dresser and 
the inventor of the permanent wave, here sets forth 
the results of his many years of study of the human 
hair. He is very cynical about nostrums for making 
it grow, and describes the defects of the various 
popular dyes. The permanent wave, he says, is pro- 
duced by ‘‘boiling the hair in an alkali solution while 
it is tightly wound on a curling rod.’’ The theory 
behind the process is that hair is wavy in proportion 
as it absorbs water from the atmosphere, and that 
alkalis increase its capacity for absorpcion. This 
artificial waviness, like natural waviness, increases 
and diminishes as the air is humid or dry. Mr. Nessler 
says that determining the degree of alkalinity suitable 
for a given head of hair is a matter of some delicacy, 
and that relatively few hairdressers are prepared for 
it. The method he describes, in fact, obviously 
demands some skill at laboratory processes. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


WHITHER CHINA? An 
Recent Events in the Far Eai. 
By Scott Nearing. The International Publish 
$1.75 734 X 54; 225 pp. New Yoh 

Dr. Nearing is mainly concerned with the precie 
nature of the influence Soviet Russia has had ont 
New China, and the importance of the increasing 
operation between the two countries. Bolsheyt 
Russia, he says, is held in such great esteem in Chin 
because it is the first Western country of major grak 
to join it as an ally on ‘‘a basis of full reciprocal 
right,"’ and thus has made the slumbering giant d 
the East a telling part of the Eurasian bloc. This ble. 
he continues, ‘‘inspired by the Soviet Union, headed 
by an organized, armed China and with Japan si 
subordinate, but powerful member,”’ will gradually 
loom up as a colossal ganglion of world Communists 
force, standing in opposition to the capitalistic com 
tries headed by the United States, and the grat 
struggle of the future will be between these tw 
antagonistic unions. Dr. Nearing believes that tk 
Soviet idea will emerge triumphant. There are aner 
tensive bibliography and two maps. 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF SOCIOLOGY, 
By Herbert Newhard Shenton. 
The Columbia University Pra 
$3.50 838 x 534; 259 pp. New Yor 
The time has come, thinks Dr. Shenton, whos 
assistant professor of sociology in Columbia Um 
versity, for sociology to step out into the matt 
place, and take its place as an applied science ont 
same plane with applied physics and chemisey. i 
can now be used, he believes, “‘for the diagnosisd 
social situations and for the evaluation of sil 
factors in socio-economic processes, for the alterati 
of these situations and processes, and for the building 
and administration of social mechanisms."” Unluckil, 
he fails to prove this claim. He presents not one situe 
tion wherein the so-called findings of the academe 
sociologists can be of any practical value. The fats 
that sociology is still not a science, either theoretical 
or applied; it remains in the metaphysical stage. 


BACK OF WAR. 
By Henry Kittredge Norton. 
Doubleday, Doran & Compa 

$2.50 8 x 54; 356 pp- Garden City, LL 

Mr. Norton here discusses the causes of it 
national conflict: (1) primitive causes, (2, 
causes, (3) economic causes, (4) political causes; 
concludes that ‘‘war is not to be persuaded 

Continued on page xviit 
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The Stream of History | Beliefs That Matter 
by Geoffrey Parsons by Wiiliam Adams Brown 
: . A book for the thousands of men and 
- history . a cae. weds ant women who seek a restatement and ex- 
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AIRS notable for its clearness, impartiality, neath a material and changing world. 
ic Interpretatig 4 | and breadth of vision. With pictorial | It is unbiassed, straightforward, and in- 
‘I | decorations by James Daugherty. $5.00 clusive. $2.75 
ernational a 
p- New Yor 
d with the pie! | The Other Side Tennis What Am I? 
sia has had on tk by Helen Wills by Edward 
: > Struthers Burt ward G. Spaulding 
f the increasing. | | ™ The principles of the game pre- . 
untrics. Bolsheri Spirited, provocative essays on sented by America’s champion | An invigorating, popular philo- 
. efan in Ching American ideals, manners, and yo ow with pre — sophical inquiry upon questions 
; es amous rs an : play 
y fall rc customs at home and abroad. matches. Illustrated by the av- of pertinence to every individual. 
smarrig ls ~ $2.00 | thor. $2.50 $2.00 
ian bloc. 
viet Union, headed ae 
d with Jae «:} | The Torches Flare The Building of Cultures 
on aia | | by Stark Young by Roland B. Dixon 
pee cou aha Trees,” ete. author of “The Racial History of Man” 
es, and the get} | A brilliant novel of the quickly A remarkable survey of the 
etween thet 1 | moving theatrical and artistic histories of civilizations. “‘ Dr. 
believes that te} | Jt, of New York and of the Dixon’s conclusions are of in- 
4 There are ane quiet ence of the South, terest and importance to every 
fll of penetrating comment on thoughtful person.” — May- 
OF SOCIOLOGI. } | art, life, and society. $2.50 NARD SHIPLEY in The A ae 
bie a " From“ The Torches Flare” " 
‘gall pe The Black Cap The Greene Murder Case | Some Famous Medical 
a Columbia Uae New Stories of Murder and by S. S Van Dine —— sie 
into the market Mystery compiled y utho’ “The ‘C , vde y Leonard arry, 
ied science on te | | Cynthia Asquith SS ee “Dr. Parry writes of many little: 
d chemistry. I “ thrill eas » P nown trials with a w 
the Gea — . [pee wing, a “The best detective story pub- curious and absorbingly interest- 
: sci that are fresh and new. lished so far this year. ing details.” 
— <= —Richn nond News Leader. $2.00 —The Forum. £2.00 —Hartford Courant. $2.50 
ie 
— Important Fiction A Varied General List 
nts not one 
‘a the academic Ambition The Restless Pacific 
value. The facts by Arthur Train by Nicholas Roosevelt $3.00 
cither theorenal FS printing on.08 Service Record 
ysical stage. They Could Not Sleep by an Artilleryman, Leo V. Jacks $2.00 
by Struthers Burt $2.00 " 
Wild Animal Pets 
Queer Street by William L. Finley and Irene Finley $3.00 
Doran & Come} | by John Wiley $2.00 
Garden Ci,LL! | Shadow of the —_sa A History of Architecture 
causes of #6 | | by Thomas Boyd 90.50 | New, revised edition. $12.00 
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Continued from page xvi 
existence. The effective worker for world peace will 
not waste his time and his energy in mere denuncia- 
tion or even prohibition of war. He will . . . get back 
of war into the tangle of economic forces and psycho- 
logical motives that will inevitably result in periodic 
outbursts of slaughter and death until they are un- 
tangled and so codrdinated that continuous coépera- 
tion shall replace the interminable conflict."" The 


book lacks both a bibliography and an index. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
MODERN STATE. 
By Charles C. Marshall. 
$2.50 714 X §3 35 
Mr. Marshall is the author of that open letter to 
Governor Al Smith which, when it was published in 
the Arlantic Monthly a year or so aga, kicked up a 
dreadful pother, and brought from Al a reply which 
probably made him many hundreds of thousands of 
votes. Here Mr. Marshall returns to the attack, and 
with great vigor and plausibility. He analyzes all the 
principal Catholic pronunciamentoes on the relations 
between church and state, and shows that, in the 
main, they argue against that separation which, at 
least in constitutional theory, prevails in the United 
States. He also has-interesting chapters on the govern- 
mental structure of the church itself, on its attitude 
toward marriage, and on its policy regarding edu- 
cation. There are a bibliography and a good index. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
pp. New York 





APPELLA, or, The Future of the Jews 
By A Quarterly Reviewer E. P. Dutton & Company 
$1 61% X 438; 95 Ppp. New York 
There is not much here that is not obvious. The 
author thinks that Judaism as a religion is on the 
decline but that as a culture it will probably continue 
to influence world thought for a long time to come, 
that assimilation will increase, and that Zionism will 
never be espoused by more than a fanatical minority 


of the race 





AN AUSTRALIAN LOOKS AT AMERICA. 
By Hugh Grant Adam. 

The Cornstalk Publishing Company 
5S. 835 x 538; 118 pp. Sydney, N. S. W. 
Mr. Adam, who is a well-known Australian journal- 
ist, came to the United States with a commission of 
cight men, four representing capital and four labor, 
sent here by che Australian government to study 
American industrial conditions. Like most observant 
foreigners he carried off the impression that there is 
something unhealthy about American prosperity. 
His remarks about company unions, instalment buy- 


XVill 





ing, the employment of married women, mass 
duction and so on are searching and sensible. “Instead 
of saying that the American worker has a high stand. 
ard of living,’’ he concludes, ‘‘it is nearer the tah 
to say that he has a high standard of spending. Iris 
made easy for him to gratify every passing want. By 
is it comfort to have a player-piano and be unablew 
pay the grocer’s bill?” 


HYMEN, or, The Future of Marriage. 
By Norman Hazre. E. P. Dutton & Company 
$1 6 x 414; 78 pp. New Yok 
Practically everything that Mr. Haire says here ha 
been said before. He believes that ‘lifelong monog 
amous marriage is the ideal to aim at,"’ but that “i 
is an ideal at present suitable to. and attainable by, 
only a small minority of people,’ or, at all evens, 
only a small minority of men. Women, he believs, 
are not so apt to wander, “‘though whether thisés 
biological or due only to long ages of repression and 
convention is not at present clear."’ In the future, he 
predicts, ‘‘so long as the sexual rights of others ae 
not interfered with, and no undesirable children 
result, the sexual relations of two mutually consenting 
adults will probably be considered their privat 
concern.”’ 


THE MIRAGE OF VERSAILLES. 
By Herman Stegemann. Alfred A, Knopf 
$5 834 X 532; 360 pp. New Yor 
This work follows Herr Stegemann’s two carlie 
volumes, “The History of the War” and “The 
Struggle for the Rhine,’ and is in a sense a sequel ® 
them. The author is a German, but has lived @ 
Switzerland for many years and has been the editor 
of important journals there. His conclusion is that 
Europe “‘everything depends upon the recovery d 
Germany. The issue of the crisis will be determing 
not so much by the law of the victors as by the fat 
of the vanquished."’ If there is ever to be any genuine 
rehabilitation, he says, it must be based upon “te 
defeat of the Treaty of Versailles and the spirit tha 
rules it." 





POWER CONTROL. 
By H. S. Raushenbush & Harry W. Laidler. 
The New Republi 

735 X 4345 298 pp. New Yat 
A tract in favor of the public control of watt 
power. The authors describe the gradual concent 
tion of the control of that power in a few hands, : 
denounce with great eloquence the lobby whid 
labors at Washington to prevent its recapture. The 
volume belongs to the admirable series of paper-bounl 

Continued on page xx ? 
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cA Mirror 

for Witches 

Esther Forbes 

“Deeper, finer and 
more beautiful than 
‘O Genteel Lady.’ 
It is of a lovely and 
original quality. — 
Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. With wood- 
cuts. $2.50 





Mid-Pacific 
James Norman Hall 
Cruising the South 
Seas in search of 
romance and adven- 
ture with a philo- 
sophic traveler. $3.00 





My People 
The Sioux 
Chief Standing Bear 
“One of the most 
interesting books | 
have read in a long 
while.’’"—Mark Van 
Doren in The Nation. 
Illus. $4.00 





Warped In 
The Making 


H. Ashton-Wolfe 
On the trail of mas- 
ters of crime with a 
famous criminolo- 
gist; true stories of 
crimes stranger than 
a novelist could de- 
vise. Illus. 





$3.50 





| Houghton Mifflin 


Company = + « « 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 
Philosopher of Love 


Houston Peterson 


The life story of the man whom H. L. 
Mencken calls ‘‘the most civilized Eng- 
lishman of his generation,"’ including a 
study of the whole modern sex move- 
ment. Illustrated. $4.50 
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Maker of Modern Arabia 
By Ameen Rihani 


This is probably the first accurate picture of Ibn Sa’oud, 
the most powerful and mysterious figure in the Near 
East. Mr.,Rihani is the only person who has ever trav- 
eled all over Arabia. Illustrated. $6.00 





sa. a. 
r — 


The Training of 


An American 
The Earlier Life and Letters of 


Walter H. Page 
Burton J. Hendrick has told of Mr. Page’s 
earlier career as editor, publisher and ed- 








ucator. Illustrated. $5.00 

. * 
The Turning Point {~ cA Dog-Puncher 
of the Revolution On The Yukon 


Arthur T. Walden 
The man selected by Byrd 
to manage dogs on the 
South Pole expedition 
tells of some of his thrill- 
ing earlier experiences. 
Illus. $3.50 


Hoffman Nickerson 
An illuminating discus- 
sion of Burgoyne’s cam- 
paign at Saratoga with 
much new material added. 
Ilus. 





$6.00 4 
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Pirandello’s 


THE OLD np 
THE YOUNG 


The Dutton Book of the Month 


For June 
Modern! Modern! Modern! In this 
masterly, satirical novel of Pirandello’s, 


three generations are in conflict in the 
en ee moral and religious upheaval of 
icily from which can be gathered an under- 
standing of the Italy of today. The subtle 
influence of women is shown as a powerful 
force for good and evil. Romance, humor, 
and stark realism are blended on an ex- 
quisite tapestry. Two vols. $5.00. 


For Your Pleasure and Profit 
During Vacation 


BEST SELLERS DURING MAY 
1. THE SON OF 6. THE DREAD. 


MOTHER 
INDIA AN. 
SWERS. 
By Duan Gopat Mvu- 
KERJI. 19 Ed. (Gen.) 
$1.50. 


2,REEDS AND 
MUD. 

By V. Brasco IBanez. 

15th Ed. (Fict.) 

(Book of the Month 

for April) $2.50. 


3. THE FRIEND 

OF ANTAEUS. 
By Geratp Hopkins. 
5th Ed. (Fict.) 
(Book of the Month 
for May) $2.50. 


4. HAPPINESS. 

By Wuuam Lyon 
Puetps. 13th Ed. 
(Gen.) $1.00. 


5. IRON 
SMOKE. 
By Sueira Kaye 
Smiru. (18th Ed.) 
$2.50. 


AND 


FUL NIGHT. 
By Ben Ames Wit- 
LIAMS. 9th Ed. 
(Detec.) $2.00. 


7. MUSSOLINI, 
MAN OF DES. 
TINY. 

By Vittorio pe Frort. 
5th Ed. (Biog.) $3.00. 


8 CLOWNING 
THROUGH 
LIFE. 

By Evpre Foy. 5th 

Ed. (Autobiog.) 

$3.00. 


9. ADVENTURES 
IN AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY. 


By A. L. P. Dennis. 
4th Ed. (Gen.) $5.00. 


10. THE CREA.- 
TIVE EAST. 

By J. W. T. Mason. 

Just Published 

(Gen.) $1.50. 


To Your Bookseller or AM. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Please send me the Dutton Book of the 
Month for June, and books checked. Charge 


to my account. 
Name 
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books on public questions issued by the New Repale 
at a dollar cach. Reading it would be more conf 
able if the pages were cut. There is a good index 


LET FREEDOM RING. 
By Arthur Garfield Hays. Boni & Lame 
$2.50 834 X 534; 341 pp. New Ya 

For many years Mr. Hays has been actively engap! 
at the bar in cases involving violations of the Bily 
Rights, both as counsel for the American Gj 
Liberties Union and similar organizations and x, 
private attorney. Here he describes and analyrs¢ 
of the important struggles in which he has be 
employed : the Scopes trial, the series of cases flow; 
out of the frequent attempts to put down radical lay 
leaders, Tuk American Mercury case in Boston, & 
Ossian H. Sweet case in Detroit, the prosecutions 
“The Captive’ in New York, and the Sacco-Vame 
case. It is a melancholy tale that he has to tell 
he manages to do it with great good humor, & 
gathers from his chronicle, indeed, that fighting fe 
free speech is a very exhilarating business, despitet 
fact that it involves close contact with malig 
stupidity. His account of the Scopes trial, in 
ticular, is full of high spirits. The book is illustarl 
but it sorely lacks an index. 





FEDERAL AID. A Study of the American Shih 


System. 
By Austin F. Macdonald. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Coma 
$2.75 8 x 534; 285 pp. New Yat 
The growth of Federal subsidies to States sine t 
beginning of the Twentieth Century has ie 
phenomenal. In 1927 the government expended i 
this manner nearly $150,000,000. More than halfd 
this was for highway construction; the remaist 
went for such matters as agricultural colle, 
vocational education, forest fire prevention, # 
maternity and infant hygiene. Dr. Macdonald, wh 
is assistant professor of political science at the Ue 
versity of Pennsylvania, discusses each of th 
ventures in its historical and political aspects. Towal 
the end he considers the various objections that hit 
been put forth against the present general schemd 
Federal aid, and endeavors to dispose of them. he 
sonally he is in favor of it on these grounds: “(s)i 
stimulates State interest and State activity. (@)! 
brings about a certain degree of uniformity witht 
ignoring differences in local needs. (¢) It raises loa. 
standards and establishes a national minimum ¢ 
efficiency. (d) It equalizes to some extent the 
burdens of the various States. (¢) It recognizes a 
reaffirms the principle of local autonomy.” 


Continued on page xxii 
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cHoseN BY THE Book-of-the-Month Club ror May 


THE CLOSED GARDEN 


By JULIAN GREEN 
Author of “‘Avarice House”’ 


npr& MAUROIS says: ‘Here is a very young man in whom several 
A Gee minds see a novelist arisen, without doubt the best of his genera- 
tion. ... One can imagine nothing more vivid than the depiction of this 
sad house, of the monotonous and tragic life of its three figures. Above 
di Thave been struck by a power to evoke details which at times tecalls 





Tolstoy.” First Printing, 90,000 copies. 





X 
Naked Truth 


By CLARE SHERIDAN 


“Mrs. Sheridan's truth is naked— 
and often unashamed. She draws 
no veil over her own experiences— 
or those of others. Sometimes we 
owe a great deal to indiscreet writ- 
ets. In this instance we Owe most 
exciting reading to Mrs. Sheridan." 
—Harry Hansen in the N. Y. World. 


$5.00 


The Island 
. 7 
Within 

By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
“The tale of a Jew, manfully, tragi- 
ally, withal triumphantly, facing 
his innermost problem—that of be- 
longing to himself, instead of being 
posested by the world.”"—Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. $2.50 


$2.50 


Home to Harlem 
By CLAUDE McKAY 

A negro’s own story of “Nigger- 

heaven."" The novel that has cre- 

ated a literary sensation. $2.40 


Black Majesty 
By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 
“A gorgeous tale, a historical ro- 
mance or a biological romance, as 
you choose. Beautifully written.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 





To Kiss the 
Crocodile 
By ERNEST MILTON 


The story of a boy sent from the 
shelter of Canterbury to London, 
into a life for which he has no prep- 
aration. It combines sophistica- 
tion with an exotic beauty charac- 
teristic of great works of imagina- 
tion. $2.50 





JULIAN GREEN 


Shipwreck 


in Europe 
By JOSEF BARD 


This strange and individual novel 
is the story of a rich and world- 
weary young American who goes 
to Vienna to find the sense and pleas- 
ure of a full existence. ‘‘Not only 
distinguished but wholly unfore- 
seen,"’ says Louis Untermeyer of 
this novel of strange and compel- 
ling ideas. $2.50 


The Saga of 
Cap’n John Smith 
By CHRISTOPHER WARD 


Why John Smith did not marry 
Pocahontas—and many other inter- 
esting facts of the adventurer’s ca- 
reer set forth in uproarious and rol- 
licking narrative verse by a dis- 
tinguished humorist. As quotable, 
readable, laughable a book as has 
been written in a long time. $2.00 


Health and Wealth 
By LOUIS I. DUBLIN, Px.D. 


In this book one of America’s fore- 
most investigators and statisticians 
has gathered together the results of 
his many years’ study of the eco 
nomics of world health. $3.50 


If your bookseller cannot supply you with these books, write the publishers for them 


Harper & BROTHERS 





49 East 33rd Street 


New York City 
xxi 
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RIVER 


‘ r 
By TRISTRAM TUPPER 
Author of “JORGENSEN” 

The smell of woodsmoke and the sound of a mountain 
stream continually define this novel of a man’s first 
headstrong love—a novel vigorously conceived, delicately 
written. Mr. Tupper, author of three previous novels 
and much shorter fiction, here steps out courageously from 
conventional ranks and does an unusual thing with ex- 
traordinary quietness. $2.50 


THE 
MARSH ARAB 


HAJI RIKKAN 
By FULANAIN 
“I think I've read all the important books on Arabia 
recently published and yet it came to me as something of 
a surprise that Arabia has great swamp areas where tribes 
could not die of thirst if they wanted to. ... Haji Rikkan 
floated among the reeds in a boat from village to village, 
bargaining. Haji Rikkan knew everybody, was known 
by everybody. ... “The Marsh Arab” is as intimate 
as a novel. ... 
—Walter Yust in the Philadelphia Ledger. 
“It is a delight. It opens a new world to me.” 
—Ida N. Tarbell. 
Frontispiece—Octavo $3.00 


OPALS AND GOLD 
By ROBERT M. MACDONALD 
“True as a photograph. It is not fiction, but solid, star- 
ing fact."—N. Y. WORLD. 
An unusual volume Here ire 1» number of delicious 
BOSTON GLOBE. §8 illustrations. $4.00 


characters.”” 


THE GLAMOUR OF NEAR-EAST 
EXCAVATION 
By JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. 
A wondrous revelation of ancient life. The story is told 


in an alluring fashion—there is a glamour and a romance 
in it.’"—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 26 illustrations $5.00 


THE MYSTERIES AND SECRETS OF MAGIC 
By C. J. S. THOMPSON, M.B.E. 


{ most tempting book.”"—NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW 

A storehouse of weird and interesting lore of hag ic m 
every age, in every country, from the days of the old my- 


hology down to the 62 illustrations $3.50 
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very present 


Lippincott - Philadelphia 
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BIOGRAPHY Me 


THE AMERICAN ORCHESTRA AND THEODOR 
THOMAS. 
By Charles Edward Russell. 
Doubleday, Doran & 
$5 g*8 X 6!8; 344 pp. Garden City L} 


This is the first adequate biography of the mangh 
did more for decent music in America than any othe, 
nay, than any dozen others. Mr. Russell lays 
stress, and properly, upon the immense value dh 
courageous pioncering, and shows how raucously 
ignorantly it was opposed. It may seem i 
but it remains a fact that until Thomas inwolg 
them in the late 60's even such things as Schubey 
““Rosamunde"’ overture, Beethoven's grand fupe 
opus 133, Haydn's ‘‘Surprise’’ symphony # 
Mozart's G minor had never been heard in Amaw 
His services to Brahms, Dvorak, Liszt, Rubi 
and other such contemporaries were high and 
rable. He was the first to play Brahms’ second 
symphonies and the “Academic’’ ov 
cidentally, the first (O noble privilege!) @ 
Johann Strauss’s ‘‘ Beautiful Blue Danube” and” 
Women and Song."’ He played the “Til B 7 
of the other Strauss, Richard, in Chicago in 
eight years before it was first heard in Europ. & 
Russell's book is pleasantly written, and thee® 
many illustrations. At the end a great deal of inet 
ing historical matter appears in a series of appendias 

















































MARY TODD LINCOLN 

By Honoré Willsie Morrow. 
William Morrow @ 

836 x 534; 248 pp. New 


in Appreciation. 


$2.50 ' 
Herndon’s judgment that Mrs. Lincoln was agit 
and a distinct hindrance to the President's ambitim 
has remained the general opinion of her. Mrs M 
row, in this fictional biography, presents @ 
different view. She argues that while Mss. la 
was an aggressive person, she was possessed of 
taste and keen insight into people, and that st 
of great help to her husband. She is “‘firmly cont 
that without the influence and inspiration of Mar 
Todd Lincoln the world never would have ka 
Abraham Lincoln, for he never would have read! 
the White House without her.” 
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MAXMILIAN AND CHARLOTTE OF A 
By Egon Caesar Corti Alfred A. 

vols , 97° PP- New 
This is probably the most comprehensive stady 


gs? i 





$12 §o gre xX 6 &; 2 


zx 
PP 


Maxmilian and Charlotte that has yet been pee — 
paper. It is in large part based on the Empera = 
. a 

Continued on page xxiv a 












det | pead Lovers KA 
by Frances pomman-+ 
Author Boiled Virgin + 
TH Cabell, Mencken, W. E. aoe 

a oot a eed THE HARD. 
BOILED VIRGIN for civilization’s 
wake. Civilization is again well-served 


in Miss Newman’s _ novel. It is a 
summing-up of marriage as a 

= function, with southern aris- 

woray as its background; written in 

asyle of many subtle beauties. $2.50. 
Two editions before publicaison. 


Sunset Gun 
by Dorothy Parker 


Author of ENOUGH ROPE 


More poems that will be heard round the 
word. ENOUGH ROPE was one of 
the most brilliantly successful books of 
fe gy literary history. Dorothy 








's new book is as wise, as pene- 
watingly ironic, as wittily daring. $2.00. 


Woman 
in Flight 


by Fritz Reck- 
Malleczewen 


Often enough modern life is called a 
jungle, but neverbefore this has its ter- 
tible reality been given, as in this wild 
fight of a girl across two continents, 
patrolled by white slavers, policemen, 
businessmen, officials. Tre- 
dramatic, the work of a new 
German novelist of real importance. 


Daisy and 
Daphne 


by Rose Macaulay 


“forme DAISY ano DAPHNE 
's the most lovable of Rose Mac- 
."— Elinor Wylie. 


wilay’s books 
That Brigh 
Heat 
neat 
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before publication” large editions 
2.00. 


























by George 
O'Neil 
. rhea afine con- 
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A ™ of a novel so 
Ohio State Journal. 
and edition. $2. 50. 
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The Road 
To Buenos 


Ayres 
by Albert Londres 


A startling personal account 
of the international white 
slave traffic that parallels the 
suppressed Leagueof Nations’ 
report. ‘“M. Londres’ method 
is to go direct to life itself. 
All related with the frankness 
of a Jean Cocteau, the speed 
of Paul Morand. the irony of 
“L’'lle des Pengouins” and 
the whimsical 
cynicism of an 
Andre Gide. A 
book of such in- 
tegrity and pen- 
etration cannot 
fail to influence 
thought.” 
Blair Niles, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


2 editions before publication. $2.50, 


THE NEW 
CRIMINOLOGY 


by Dr. Max G. Schlapp 
and Edward H. Smith 
Dr. Schlapp’s studies of the relation 


een crime and mental and glan- 
dular disorders were the inspiration 
ofmany of Governor Smith’s social re- 
forms and of his recent move to reform 
criminal procedure. Mr. Edward 
Smith’s intensive knowledge of crime 
and crime history made this practiced 
writer the ideal collaborator for Dr. 
. Ilustrated with charts and 

case ographs. Octavo. $4.00. 





OF MARCO POLO 

Edited by Manuel Komroft 
The accounts of great travelers, contem- 
poraries of Marco Polo. The texts are 
very rare and of a most delightful quality, 
among them the account left by the Friar 
Carpini, the first European traveler 
into the Orient, senton his mission by the 
Pope; of Friar Rubruquis,a friend of Bacon, 
sent to the Orient by St. Louis of France, 
etc. Black and Gold Library. Octavo. $3.50. 


byTheodore Dreiser =a 

The first general edition of a an 

work first published in a lim- 7 

ited edition and now a col- = 4 
lector’sprize. In this i CS d 
are gathered together moods, B™ 

as felt and written from time 

20 time our foremost American novelist. 
They are expressions, often lyrical, often 

poetic, of a complex and many - faceted mind. 

With 15 symbols by Hugh Gray Lieber. $3.00. 


by Samuel Hoffenstein 


Has delighted Dorothy Parker, H. L. Mencken, 
F. P. A., Ernest > on Rascoe, and all 
other connoisseurs. hy Parker says: “Were 
I to be cast alone on a desert island — there would 
be the book that out of the libraries of the world 
I should wish to have along with me.”— New Yorker 


4th large edition. $2.00. 
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“TIMID AMERICA” 


ONE of the most noted liberal 
lawyers, a fellow fighter with 
Clarence Darrow, describes the state 
of liberty in America today. He tells 
the inside story 
of fascinating 
and epochal legal 
battles such as 
the Scopes trial, 
the Sweet case 
in Detroitinvolv- 
ing negro segre- 
gation,the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, 
censorship trials, 
etc. 





“Mr. Hays prunes away the legal abraca- 
dabra to reveal the human values imperilled 
by prejudice, ignorance, and procedure. 
Here are not briefs, but dramas, flashed 
with the brilliant gifts of a reporter, 
Storyteller, and social satirist.” 

—Leon Whipple, 


Ss Graphic. 
urvey Graphic 2nd 


IMustrated, $2.50. Edition 
At All Bookstores. 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 























WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Universally accepted and used in courts, col- 
leges, schools, and among officials. 
Ly 


government 
me pment ty yi 
subjects, 12,000 bio- 
6,000 illustrations and 


Send for new richly illustrated con- 
taining se pages of the New Iaterns- 
tional. FREE if you ion thie magazi 


Springfield, Mass. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
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secret archives, which were kept in hiding by é 
Hapsburgs, and yielded to Count Corti—the 
examine them—only at the fall of the monarchy, 
translation from the German by Mrs. ? 
Alison Phillips is extremely readable. There are may 
illustrations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND WALT 
By William E. Barton. The Bobbs-Merrill Compan 
$2.75 854 x 5 54; 277 pp. Ind sanapel, 
During his life-time Whitman gave everybuh 
including his most intimate friends, the i 
that he knew Lincoln very well, and that hem 
greatly admired by him, both as a man and as a por 
Dr. Barton has investigated this matter in 
detail, and come to the conclusion that the 
do not bear out the pretersion of the poet. Them 
seems to be that the two never spoke to cach ote 
and that the President knew nothing of Whitme 
not even how he looked. The story that Lincoln og 
gazed out of a White House window, and saw Wit 
man and said, “He looks like a man,” is in all pb 
ability nothing more than fiction. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
By Geoffrey Weft. 
$2 7% X 54; 174 pp. 

Mrs. Besant, now in her eightieth year, has lin 
one of the most colorful careers in the history of & 
woman movement. The wife of a clergyman wha 
she did not profess to love, she “‘battled for it 
thought in days when Hell was an ever-threatniy 
reality; she strove against the subjection of wom 
in a period when the general attitude was that... 
woman ought to be encouraged in the belief thats& 
had separate interests or separate duties. She gawt 
the seventies the first popular impulse to the & 
modern birth-control movement; she was a Soci 
before Socialism became respectable; an advocates 
organizer of trade unions when even the 
cepted them unwillingly; a propagandist 
royalty, capital punishment, the existing land 
and for woman suffrage and equal justice; and, 
a leader of Indian national politics, and presi 
autocratic director of the world-wide activi 
new and prosperous religion."’ In this short bi 
Mr. West has drawn an interesting and 
portrait of her. The book belongs to the 
sentative Women Series, edited by Francis Dams 
has a bibliography, but an index is missing. ~~ 


APHRA BEHN. 
By V. Sackville-Wef. 
$2 734 X 4343 177 Pp- 
“The importance of Aphra Behn is that she w#s® 
Continued on page xxvi 
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LUGE is the amazingly dramatic story of a flood that destroyed 

civilization, and of how one man and two women battled their way 
out of the ensuing welter. “Unique, magnificent, exciting, irresistible, 
delightful, brilliant, better than Jules Verne at his best”—these and a 
whole thesaurus-ful of adjectives of praise have been bestowed u 
DELUGE by 125 reviewers, open, most of America’s leading 
newspapers. That helps to explain why DELUGE is making history, 
why it is a selection of the Book of The Month Club, and why Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation issued a first edition of 100,000 copies of a 
novel by a previously unknown writer. .. . . $2.50 


“The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation advertises a 
first edition of 100,000 copies for Deluge.’ All wecan 








say is it deserves five times that many readers.” 


QUEX ww —William Rose Benet in The Review 
by 











OUSTON NOT TO BE 
Douglas Jerrold San He us in OPENED 
Buckskin 









Is Babbitt an exclusively American 
phenomenon? You won't think so 
after you've read QUEX, Douglas 
Jerrold’s coruscating story of a self. 
made Lord in present-day London. 
QUEX is “brilliant and bitter — 
written with a controlled and artistic 
savagery,” says the London T; 
QUEX isbound to repeat in oe 


the emphatic success it h 
as already 
scored in England, , . $2.00 : 






y COMMONLY 


TEGUIME The Rise of the House of Rothschild 
by Count Egon Caesar Corti 


This history of the House of Rothschild constitutes a magnifi- 
cent expression of the basic foundation, the factors of power 
and the mistakes of construction of the old Europe. The reader 
will find in this book a condensed history of Europe, chockful 
of instructive and amusing details, hidden away in the story of 
a banking house.—Emil Ludwig, in the New York Herald 
Tribune. .... $5.00 
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by George Creel 


A brilliantly written 
story of how Sam 
Houston, once known 
to the Indians as “The 
Big Drunk,” became 
one of the noblest fig 
ures in the American 


legend. - $3.00 














Lloyd ea 


“... just the sort of 
well-written and well. 
Plotted yarn one 
would expect from 
a writer of Mr. 

rne’s calibre.” 
—New York Evening 


Post. . . . $9.09 
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TO OPENING A BOOKSTORE 
NFORMATION on the amount 


of capital required, locations, 
equipment necessary, how and where 
to buy your stock of books, how to 
sell them, how to use helps furnished 
by the publishers, how to = 
your expenditures — knowledge 
you must have to start a book- 
store, based on research and the ex- 
rience of hundreds of successful 
fookeseores furnished on request by 


BOOKSELLING INFORMATION SERVICE 
Room 775-M_ 8 West 34th St. New York 


“A real Treasure Chest of ‘English Unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly” 


Review of Reviews 





MARCH’S 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


gives you complete mastery over the 
Enelish Language. Finds instantly the 
right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de- 
sired shade of meaning, and defines 
these words so that you know you are 
using them correctly A thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 744 x 10”, 
on thin opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 

this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send in 
the coupon below. Use th: book for ten days. Then if you 
do not find it most useful and valuable, you simply need 
return it. 

















== = Send on Approval Coupon -——— — — 


' 
| HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. AM-6P | 
| 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


| Please send me (postpaid in U. 8. 
Amplified Edition of Mareh’s Thesaurus e~rns I will 
| the postman $3.00 plus 12¢ C.O.D. fee, and if I keep the | 
will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. Canada, 
| duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash with order 


| If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it in | 
g00d condition within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12 


and Canada) the new 


| 
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first woman in England to earn her living by her pea,” 
says Miss Sackville-West. “The fact that she wig 
is much more important than the quality of whatge 
wrote.’" The present study is brief, but ¢ i 

picturesque and enlivening. There is a bibliography 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. LETITIA PILKINGTON 


1712-175 











Dodd, Mead & Compan 
$4 9 x 534; 487 pp. New Yaa 
Dean Swift's last years in Dublin were very boring 
to him; he greatly missed the antics of the statesms 
and clergy of London, and the pleasure of being de 
agreeable to them. He was therefore forced to tolenp 
the friendship of his neighbors. One of them was My 
Letitia Pilkington, a poet and recently married my 
somewhat moronish minister. Both of them amma 
him greatly. He used to regale the lady with wil 
jokes, and gave her instruction in the writing d 
English, all of which she repaid by pasting his privar 
letters into a book for him and by talking to him log 
enough for him to hear. Her husband he sent of ® 
London on a fool's errand. Letitia soon began ® 
have her poems published, and before long, as tk 
result of a prolonged literary discussion, did som 
thing forbidden by the Bible. Her husband obtaingd 
a divorce, and she at once rushed to London wher 
she struggled for years as a hack. Toward the edd 
her life, out of poverty, she wrote her Memoin, 
which are here reprinted without omission but with 
modernization of spelling and punctuation. A lag 
portion of them is unintelligible, but the rest sd 
historical interest and of value to the biographer d 
Swift. There is an excellent introduction by li 
Barry. 
AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 
By Thomas Francis Moran. 
The Thomas Y . Crowell Compay 
$2.50 8 x 538; 318 pp. New Yor 
Dr. Moran obtained his Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkiss 
in 1895, and since that time has been head of te 
department of history and economics in Purdue Ut 
versity. He is the author, by himself or jointly, d 
twelve books, and a frequent contributor to the hit 
torical magazines. During the war he was assodalt 
director of the Division of Public Speaking of tt 
Bureau of Public Information, and spoke in chirty- 
eight States for the cause of democracy. He has best 
a member of the Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty 
Representatives for twenty-five years, and is nowis 
chairman. He has also been active in the Nation 
Collegiate Athletic Association from the day it ™# 
founded. Last year he delivered the Lincoln Day At 
dress before the Indiana General Assembly. Tee 


Continued on page xxviti 
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Sian 


Says 


—of this book that he has been work- 
ing on for six years, “‘Jt is my last 
will and testament to humanity’’. 
Brilliantly, wittily, persuasively, he 
summarizes his gospel for national and 
rational living. 


The INTELLIGENT 
WoMAN’S GUIDE to 
Socialism & Capitalism 


Br 
Bernard SHAW Ay 


Some of the CHAPTERS 








Dividing- Up Eugenics 

How Much for Each? The Courts of Law 

No Wealth Without Work The Idle Rich 
Communism Church, School, and Press. 
To Each What She Produces Merit and Money 

To Each What She Deserves The Tyranny of Nature 
To Each What She Can Grab Personal Righteousness 
Distribution by Class . Your Shopping 

How Much is Enough? Your Taxes 

What We Should Buy First Your Rent 


Book-of-the-Month Club’s June Selection 
[Frrst PRINTING 80,000 Corres] 





AT ALL BooKsSToORES $3.00 


Vublisher> FBIREN TA NOS Cer Vor DRO 
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N.H., in The NewYorker 
on a WOLFF Binding 


pea a review of The Book 

of Inns, by Thomas Burke 

‘‘A small volume in perfect form 
I find this binding fas- 
cinating, and always I wonder 
how they can do it for two dollars 
and fifty cents." 

It’s no secret, N. H. Every 
WOLFF-bound book is bound to 
be both good-looking and eco- 
nomical. 


H. WOLFF 


Manufacturers of Books since 1893 
518 W. 26th St., New York 


FSS SSS 







wu our business is almost 
exclusively with regular 
publishing houses, we also 
manufacture books for the oc- 
casional publisher or author. 


In addition to the most care- 
ful workmanship throughout, 
the author-publisher receives, 
as a part of our service, the ben- 
efit of our extensive experience 
in planning and design- 
ing his book. 















The 
VAIL-BALLOU PRESS 


Main Office and Factory: Binghamton, N.Y. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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present series of biographical sketches of 
Presidents of the United States, from Was 
Coolidge, is the latest achievement of this 
Mommsen. It is addressed to the “‘intelligent 

and is a thoroughly 100% American job. It 
betray too much information nor too keen 

tion, and is written with the utmost politeness, Gy 
Justice Taft says, this gifted historian, is a man “y 
sound common sense, . . . international vision . , aj 
great judicial ability. . . . His utterances . . . hy 
made a strong appeal to thinking people wearied ly 
platitudes." As for Coolidge, “‘he is giving th 
country a dignified and a business-like administratig: 
of its affairs. His words are few and his actions gs: 
sible. He is doing the day's work with the genius¢ 
common sense.” 


SOLDIER OF THE SOUTH. General Pickett's Wa 
Letters To His Wife. 
Edited by Arthur Crew Inman. 
The Houghton Mifflin Compan 

$2.50 8 x 5%; 158 pp. Boia 

These letters constitute one of the most eloquent) 
human documents in American history. Beginni 
with his reasons for siding with the South, Genel 
Pickett describes the principal battles in which k 
was engaged throughout the war, including a de 
matic and moving account of his charge at Gettysburg 
He wrote in the heat of emotion, often in the battle 
line or directly after heavy engagements: there #4 
letter from the field of Fredericksburg, anote 
written before Cold Harbor, and another written @ 
the midnight before General Lee's surrender # 
Appomattox. A memorable and fascinating book. 


THE FINE ARTS 


SKYSCRAPERS OF NEW YORK. 
By Vernon Howe Bailey. William Edwin Rady 
$15 1654 X 11; 50 pp. New Ya 
Mr. Bailey's pencil and crayon sketches of aij 
buildings have been known and admired for may 
years. Here the new skyscrapers of New York inspit 
him to some of his best work. There is in all of hi 
drawings a luminous quality that is extremely cham 
ing, and not infrequently, as in his picture of te 
Heckscher Building, he achieves genuinely poetical 
effects. He belongs to an old-fashioned school. fi 
draws the thing as it is, and carefully avoids i 
extravagances of the modernists who sec the sf 
scrapers as riots of harsh angles and drunken plans. 
There is a brief introduction by Cass Gilbert. 
THE SONGS OF PAUL DRESSER. 
Edited by Theodore Dreiser. Boni ¢7 Liver 
$3.50 10% x 8; 263 pp. New Yat 
Paul Dresser (eb. Dreiser) was the author of “O 
Continued on page xxx 
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HERBERT 
HOOVER 


cA Reminiscent Biography 
By WILL IRWIN 








Herbert Hoover stands out as one of the most remarkable and 
romantic figures on the present American scene. His work during 

New York and since the World War is known to millions, but few people 
waegs ; know the adventurous story of those forty years before the war 





ies pee ond broke out. He was dealing with the intrigues of European govern,y 


ee en es ments, building railroads in the waste places of the world, open- 
appeared. Rich in epi- ing mines in savage jungles, standing between primitive peoples 
. so and their destroyers. Now Will Irwin writes the story of this 
eaential facts of his ances- dramatic career. It is an intimate and personal presentation of 
oe upbringing ing, his the real Herbert Hoover, by the writer who knows him best. 
— Illustrated. $3.00 


THE DEMOCRATIC THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY: anitstory PARTY: A nisTory 


By FRANK R. KENT By WM. STARR MYERS 


“It is difficult to call to mind one better equipped “It has not merely transitory but permanent value. 
for this job than Frank R. Kent. The book is in- Dr. Myers has treated his subject with the indepen- 
tensely interesting from first to last, and also impor- dence of a scholar, though with the vigor of a man 
tant to those who would understand some of the whose studies have developed strong convictions. It 
since the days of Jefferson.” —Knickerbocker Press. can be too familiar.” —Buffalo Evening News. 
Illustrated. $5.00 Illustrated. $5.00 


DRIFTING SANDS OF PARTY POLITICS 


By OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 
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A GUIDE POST 


TO CORRECT SPEECH 


If you read, write, or talk the 
a language, this book 
will be of inestimable value. 


CROWELL’S rg gale gies 
oO 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


AND HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN USAGI 
by Maurice H. Weseen 


cLoTH, $4.50—THUMB INDEXED, $5.00 
LEATHER, $6.00—THUMB INDEXED, $6.50 


Thomas Y.Crowell Co. 393 4th Ave., New York 











MASTERPIECES OF MODERN SCANDINAVIA 


Know literature of modern Scandinavia. Here are 
the masterpieces of the great writers of the 
seventy years—authoritative works which every well- 
rounded library must possess. 


NORWAY’S 
BEST STORIES 


A carefully chosen collection of 
twenty-one stories by the best modern 
writers of Norway, including Bjorn- 
son, Hamsun, Lie, Bojer, Undset 
and thirteen others. Historical in- 
troduction and biographical! note by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen. $2.50 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


W.-W NORTONsCOMPANY INC ™ new Yor 


APAPAPAPAPA RA RAPA AAPA RR RAPA 


A Secluded, Quiet Reading Room 


where booklovers can browse in a 
congenial atmosphere in our 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE STORE 
Bringing the English shop idea to New York. 
an innovation | 


BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW 


In ali departments of Art, Science, and Literature. 
Out-of-Print books “yg oy New Ca:>'ogue ready 
Libraries purchased. New Books set pest free. 


ADP d hhh hh i Dah i ee hile ed: | 


DAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


view 


Phone Algonquin 7880-7881 Open Evemn, 





5 


YOU are coming to England this year 
Then you must pay a visit to 
Beautiful Cambridge (quite near London). 
And please don't forget to look in 

4 PETTY CURY 


one of the most wonderful Bookshops in 
the world. Monthly catalogues issued. 


W.HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., CAMBRIDCE 
England. Cables: Heffer, Cambridge 
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the Banks of the Wabash,’’ “Just Tell Them Thy 
You Saw Me,” “The Bluc and the Gray,” “Yq 
Don't Belong to the Regulars; You're Just a Voly 
ter,’ and many other immensely popular songs 
the minetics. He was, indeed, the true poet laume 
of the Spanish-American War, though he did 9 
write its ““Marscillaise,”’ ‘“There’ll Be a Hot Tims 
the Old Town Tonight."’ Born in 1857, and for low 
successful as minstre! and comedian, he was for 
years a salient figure of the gay, gaudy Broadws 
that is now no more. In the present volume 

of his songs are reprinted, words and music, dag 
with some of the pictures that the song-illusiam 
used to show with them in the variety houses, The 
is a brief but interesting account of him by his brothe, 
Theodore Dreiser, the novelist. It was Mr. Des 
who suggested the writing of “‘On the ct 
Wabash," and who wrote the first stanzg 
familiar chorus. 


LITERATURE 































THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH BI 
By Harold Nicolson. Harcourt, Brace & 
$1.25 758 x 54; 158 pp. 
As a rapid critical survey of the history of 
biography this is probably the best book 
lished. Mr. Nicolson is a biographer of repute 
and thus intimately acquainted with the 
which beset the practitioners of the art. Hed 
cussion is always clear, and his criticisms sense 
The chapter on Boswell contains some of the mu 
acute observations on that silly yet amazingly git! 
loafer that have appeared anywhere. As for the fume 
of biography, Mr. Nicolson thinks that the form 
of Strachey will give birth to excellent works, butk 
is somewhat skeptical as to whether we shall agus 
have masterpieces: “We shall not have anoie 
Boswell or another Lockhart."’ The purely psycholop 
ical and the purely literary interest in individuals, & 
believes, have become too distinct and separate. 








STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 
By Allardyce Nicoll Harcourt, Brace © Compa 
$1.25 758 x 54; 168 pp. New Yn 
The title of this book is something of a misnome 
Mr. Nicoll does not discuss all of Shakespeati 
works, but only four of his tragedies: “Hamlet, 
“Othello,” “‘Macbeth,”” and “King Lear.” Thee 
studies are addressed to the general reader wh 
desires to get in touch with some of the better criti 
thinking on the subject, and as such are very 
Mr. Nicoll is professor of English language 
literature in the University of London. t 
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Our current list pre- 
sents a wide choice of 
2 7 Compan investigated issues. It 

New Yat will be sent upon 
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“No bond is 
good enough to forget” 


Even the best of bonds are sometimes weakened by unfavorable 
changes in economic conditions. Certain bonds may be less desir- 
able for you today than they were when purchased, because of 
changes since in your own personal investment needs. These are 
reasons why you should check over your holdings occasionally 
with competent advisors, 


At National City offices in over fifty American cities you will find 
experienced bond men ready to advise you on new investments 
and on the suitability of your present holdings. They may be 
able to suggest revisions in your investment list which will im- 
prove your security or increase your income without sacrificing 


«cal request. any investment quality you really need. 

hakespeatt ‘ ° 

ae The National City Company 

poe National City Bank Building, New York 

aa gow Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
nguage x China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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Copeland 


DEPENDABLI 
Elect? 


REFRIGERATION 





New De Luxe Copelands, 
colored to harmonize 
with your kitchen! 


Anticipating the vogue, land has 
vided magnificent new all-porcelain 
luxe models of 5 to 20 cubic feet stor- 

age capacity, finished in six optional 

color combinations! 


Cathedral-top doors; satin-finish hard- 
ware; 3 and 4 inch solid corkboard in- 
sulation; shelves at pro height to re- 
quire no bending; no insanitary drain 

ipe; cold tray for chilling foods or stor- 
=~ ice; double-depth dessert drawers; 
108 to 378 ice cubes at one freezing; 
quiet, economical operation. 


Sz 
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There are other Copelands, too . . . com- 
plete refrigerators and separate units for 
present ice boxes. Thirty-two models in 
all, sufficient to meet the electric refrig- 
eration requirements of every size and 
type of home. Factory priced from $170 
upwards, and available on easy terms. 


See the new Copelands. . . inspect their 
features and their finish . . . learn about 
their amazing efficiency. If you desire 
an illustrated booklet, fill out and mail 
the attached coupon. 


= — COPELAND 
| ——#<" Lycante Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
= Please send complete information to: 





Name 
Street 








Ls City and State. 
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| Editorial 
| NOTES 


Frank R. Kent is the principal politica; 
respondent of the Baltimore Sum, aaj 
daily commentary upon politiciag 
their doings is a 
feature of the first 
page of that news- 
paper. He was born 
in Baltimore in 
1878 and comes of 
a family long dis- 
tinguished in jour- 
nalism. His grand- 
father was owner 
and publisher of a 
Baltimore news- 
paper before the 
Civil War, and 
three of his uncles 
have been newspaper men. One of th 
Francis A. Richardson, was Washing 
correspondent of the Baltimore Su 
1866 to 1901, and until his death ay 

or so ago, at the age of eighty-nine, T® 
a familiar figure in Washington. Mr. 
got his first newspaper experience @ . 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, now’ 
by Julian Harris. Later he returned 
timore and became a member of the@ 4, 
of the Baltimore American. Then helt 

his long connection with the Sum,fmg A 
a police reporter, then as a politidl 
porter, and later as Washington @ T 
spondent, managing editor, and 
correspondent. Since his return fromiy 

don he has been writing his daily pol Cant: 
article. It is marked by an immense™™] p, ,,, 
edge of politics and an extremely @% a pre 
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Frank R. Kat 






and realistic manner. It is often qui} therw 
the floor of Congress, and is read 0 
widely by politicians. lighted 

Continued on page xxxvi later of 
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death ax 
hty-nine, HERE will be many gifts, 
ron. Mr. k a ape them. But 
rience om Yous will the only one 
. ae about which this can be said: 
" Th It will be used during the 
- fin ceremony. 
. be It will be used during the 
hen De % ‘ymoon. 
© Sun, its As each anniversary rolls 
- politial around, it will still be in use 
} po a just as good as ever. 
ington @ They will treasure it more and 

and Le more as years pass and it will 
irn from constantly remind them of 
Jaily poli your thoughtfulness. 

at Can't you imagine their gratitude? 


| } Doyou think that any gift will be 
emely “,) % Precious to them as movies of 
ten quoi theirwedding? How delighted they 
is read will be to show them to those friends 
who could not be there. How de- 
lighted they will be to show them 
lateron to their children. How they 


cxvt 








OVIES 


OF THEIR WEDDING! 


will love to look at those 
wedding and honeymoon 
films when youth has gone! 

Meanwhile they will be 
using your gift over and 
over. With the Ciné-Kodak 
they will take many a movie 
of each other, their friends, and 
their children. They will take pic- 
tures of their parents . . . pictures 
that will be a permanent record of 
those they love and cherish most. 

Suggest that they begin taking 
pictures at once. The bride and 
groom by a window . . . before leav- 
ing the house (the Ciné-Kodak, 
f.1.9, for example, takes wonderful 
interior pictures). The bride as she 
alights from the car in front of the 
church. The guests as they enter 
or leave. The bridesmaids and 
ushers. The flower-girls. The re- 
ception afterward. 
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How the bride and the 


groom will appreciate 
your gift of a Ciné-Kodak 


The Ciné-Kodak is the simplest 
of all home movie cameras. It em- 
bodies Eastman’s forty years’ ex- 
perience in devising easy picture- 
taking methods for the amateur. 
Unbiased by the precedents and 
prejudices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made 
still photography so easy have now 
made home movie-making equally 
simple. See your Kodak dealer for 
a demonstration. Clip coupon below 
for booklet. 


7 7 : 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Dept. MER-, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 
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CJwicea 


do this 





FREE — 
thi: remarkable 
new rouge. 

See offer below. 
Twice aday wash your face with a good soap and 
hot water. Use a wash cloth rough in texture. 
After you have washed your face thoroughly, be 
sure to rinse off all the soap. Then dry your face 
with a soft towel. 

Now smooth on a thin coating of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. Wipe it off with a soft cloth, 
Then dash cold water on your face and gently pat 
it dry with the towel. 

Learn how to use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
and avoid oily skin. We will help you this way. 
With each jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream comes 
full instructions. Women write us daily telling how 
they have improved their skins by following these 
instructions. So that you, too, may give your skin 
treatments basically right, go today to your drug- 
gist and buy a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
soc the jar—$g1 size more economical —Theatrical 
size $1.75. 

Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est. 1885. 292 

» Detroit, Mich., also Windsor, Ont., 


Tenth 
Canada. 


Ingrams Milkweed Cream 


THERE 1S BEAUTY _IN EVERY JAR 
Let us send you FREE purse-sixe package of this re- 
markable new rouge—Ingram's American Blush Rouge, 
and an interesting boohlet on The Art of Rouging. 
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Mr. Kent is a frequent contrib 
reviews, and is the author of 
on politics: ‘“The Story of Ma 
tics,’ ‘“The Great Game of Politig 
History of the Democratic Party 
published), and ‘‘Political Beh 
be published in the Autumn. 
the present issue of Toe Amg 
cury will form a part of the lag 
Mr. Kent is a member of the 
Board of the Pulitzer School of Ja 
at Columbia, and a trustee of 
College at Annapolis, Md. He¥ 
tary and treasurer of the Un 
Maryland in 1910 and 1911. He 
president of the A. S. Abell @ 
which publishes the Baltimore) 
Evening Sun. 





Tue AMERICAN Mercury, durialll 
and-a-half years of existence, hag 
many articles by new spaper 
women, and some of them have} 
high in tone. But on the whole it 
got as many acceptable contributi¢ 
them as might have been expect 
most of the contributors have been 
staffs of a few newspapers, notab 
New York World and Herald Tribumy 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the two 
more Sunpapers. The Boston Evening 
script, if memory serves, has been i 
sented but once, and the Chicago Trim 
the New York Times and the Kansas @ 
Star have never been represented ata 
This is surely a sad state of affaits® 
chief burden of magazine writing i0® 
United States, as in other countries, 
to be borne by active journalists, but 
they seem to lag behind. Is it . 
excessive use of the telephone fot 
mitting news has got them out of 
of writing? Or because the 
growth of the hand-out has made 
lazy for it? Whatever the cause, 
Continued on page xxxviti 
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If you, or any member 
of your family have the 
slightest evidence of dan- 
druff, we urge you to try 
this treatment, which has 
benefited thousands: 
Simply douse Listerine, 
full strength, on the hair. 


sealp forward, backward, 
up and down. 








this treatment systemat- 
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‘ ~ 
ey 
— “a $l 


Dandruff? Not a trace 


called “‘cures”’ have failed 
toimprove, have responded 
to the Listerine method. 
have the unsolicited 
word of many to this effect. 

The moment you dis- 
cover dandruff. use Lister- 
ine at once—and repeat- 


using a little olive oil in 
case your hair is excessively 
dry. 

You will be amazed at 
the speed and thorough- 
ness with which Listerine 
gets rid of dandruff. Even 
severe cases that costly so- 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 





LS. 


You’ll like it 
Listerine Tooth Paste is as refresh- 
ing as it is effective, and but 25c¢ a 
large tube. 








LAMBERT PHARMACAL 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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Your face 


feels the difference 
instantly 


WV THILE you lather... while you shave... 
your skin is bathed in a refreshing cool- 
ness that makes shaving ideal...not an ordeal. 


With Ingram’s . . . the pioneer coo/ shaving 
cream... you need no lotion. 


If your skin is tender... you need Ingram’s 
more than ever. It takes the resistance out of 
a tough beard... and takes the pull out of a 
dull blade. Men like its clean, pleasant odor. 


Even the package is different for this different 
shaving cream. Ingram’s comes to you in a neat 
blue jar... with a wide mouth. You can see that 
you are using just the right amount. No waste. 
The cap keeps the cream properly under cover 
when you’re not shaving. ..and doesn’t roll un- 
der cover when you are. Over a million men 
now enjoy cool shaves with Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream. Twice as many as last year. Three 
times as many as year before last. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for you 


Most of the million men who now use Ingram’s every day 

tried it first—at our expense. Be sure before you buy. Let 

Ingram’s prove it first on your own face. Just send the 
. and your 7 free shaves will come to you at once. 


coupon . 
Or, buy the full-size jar . . . 120 cool shaves for 50 cents, 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 


SOOTHES 
shave 














92-10th Street, Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Canada 

1 want to find out what goes on when my beard comes off . .. when 

1 use InGRAM’s SHAVING CREAM. Please send me the 7 Free 
Shaves. 


Name 





Address a 
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— tearworthy. God alone 

but THe AmerIcAN ME Y 
sendy to assist. It will give spec 
tion hereafter to MSS. submitted | 
nalists, male or female, and ¢ 
young ones. It will be glad to 
ideas, and to discuss projects 
And for all MSS. accepted for pub 
it will pay cash instantaneously, — 


Tue AmericaAN Mercury is prepa 
pay an infallible proof-reader an 
arium of $1,000,000 cash a year, 

and as he is discovered in this wor 
proofs of the magazine are sq 
every month with a degree of « 
proaching the furious, and yet errom= 
some of them appalling ones—const 
creep in, as they do into all other 
zines. The proof-readers on the staff 
printer are men of the utmost skill in thet 
profession: one of them holds the Pilz 
Gazette diamond belt as the championd 
the United States, and another has be 
invited to lecture at Oxford. Moreove, 
the editorial staff is loaded with vay 
gifted comma-hounds, and between the 
they read the proofs of each issue thinp 
eight times. Nevertheless, blunders of tit 
worst sort continue to elude them. In “Tk 
Library"’ for March, for example, Friedrid 
Silcer, author of the celebrated ** 
deutscher Volkslieder,’’ was con 
into Friedrich Schiller—actually a fa 
saloon-keeper in Union Hill, N. J. lad 
Editorial for January the Beecher- 
case became the Beecher-Tilden case. 
there have been other and even worse 
in other issues. If the super- ‘ 
advertised for above can be found, 
will cease—and he will earn his $1 
a week. But if all the candidates 
post turn out to be merely human, 
present proof-readers are and the 
with them, then the series of i 
will continue. 
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fr Stiff, lame,sore muscles 


jee , after a long walk . _ 


your muscles get lame and sore, 
rub in Amos Jr. en 
burns nor stains the skin. It does 
not show. Cape pice 
away stiffness and soreness. 
Absorbine, Jr. arouses the circula- 
tion; breaks up the congestion; 

relaxes the tension of the muscles 
and makes them limber again. 
You'll like the keen, pungent 
odor of Absorbine, Jr. Better still, 
you eng HE Te Jr. because 
it allows plenty of invigorating, 
heslth fal Lone without discom- 
fort. 


At all druggists’ $1.25 
Hospital size, $2.50 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TAE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Bei Absorbine J" 
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The Cosmopolitan’s 


Time to Go Abroad... 


August ... September 


Of course in a Cunarder one is 
always comfortable... has every 
service ...even in the height of 
the summer rush season... But 
... byall means...ifyoucan... 
go in August ... September... the 
perfect... the cosmopolitantime... 
in England...on the continent... 
And Cunard’s 1928 Cabin Service 
offers the perfect traveliing solution 
...if you want to go in dignified 
comfort... but at pleasantly mod- 
erate rates... $152.50 and up ¢ ‘abin 
.- - $107.50 Tourist Third Cabin. 


The Scythia and Laconia. ..two 
proud cruise ships ... Lhe Caronia 
and Carmania...as a matter of 
sheer luxury... have added % 
million dollars in improvements! 
..~-hot and cold running water 
---Yreal beds... beautiful glass- 
enclosed decks... 


The Lancastria and Tuscania... 
another popular pair... also go to 
France and England... 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


184) . 


RIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 
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REPRINTS 





HAMILTONIAN PRINCIPLES. 


Edited by James Truslow Adams 


$2 84x 5! 


4 


4, 


Little, Brown © Company 
eed Bestm 


JEFFERSONIAN PRINCIPLES. 


Edited by James Truslou 


$2 S's x 
These books are m 
writings of Hamilton 


out the political and 


They are excellently p 
introductions by the 
desired. 
ENDYMION. A Poeti 
By | Keats 
D3 ) 

l text of this 
fa le of the 
pal ype and 
( Th 
Dr I 
| it f 
t 1 
< ation. | 


THE COMPLETE 


RABELAIS 
Edited by J. Lewis May 
$2 G7B x 


Most English edition 
edition have been shod 


them all. The printi 


and beautiful, and 


} 


ace 


Frank C. Papé are in the 


text. The translation 
Urquhart and Motteux 
of Duchat, Ozell and 


faithfully reproduced 


use 


r 


} ‘ 
- oO 


A 


little, Brown & Company 


up of selections from the 


n, designed to bring 

al philosophies of each. 
r, and the expository 
leave nothing to be 


Oxford University 
New Yi 
Endymion” is a 


sued in 1818, and the 


pp 


i ose reproduction of the 


luction by the editar 
r of English at the 
\frica, dealing witht 
eption it received 


us notes. 


T 73° Pp. New 


e familiar one @ 
»st endless notes 
r commentators a 


| 1. 
1 the aill 


TRAVEL 


AMERICA. 


IF YOU GO TO SOUTH 


By Harry L. Foster. 


Dodd, Mead & Compan 
> pp- New Yor 


33 74X53 44 
Mr. Foster's hints as to clothes, climate and hotel 
are extremely helpful. An interesting, compact guide 


book. There are a color 


America, 


bibliography 


several sectio 


folding map of South 


naps, many illustrations, # 


and an index 


Continued on page xlii 
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are you stopping?” is the ‘ 
inevitable question asked the visitor in Tie fameas Convenes Tdhasve Step ot 33 Warkear St 


New York ... To sojourn at The near Piccadilly Circus. 
ROOSEVELT is a mark of social distinc- How strange to see some men who _— 
tion and bespeaks a preference for the offer any cigar of lesser quality than an imported 
finer things of life. Havana—bidding friends fill their pipes with indifferent 
BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA tobaccos! Yer CRAVEN MIXTURE — finest of imported 
" . English pipe tobaccos—costs but little more than the 
1100 Rooms ~ Single or En Suite ordinary variety. 
TRAVEL BUREAU with affiliations abroad CRAVEN MIXTURE—a truly Gace im J tok , fxst 
BAY NURSERY for children of guests blended at the command of the Third Earl 





HEALTH INSTITUTE with plunge and of Craven in 1867—can now be had at the 
therapeutic baths better tobacconists in America and 
Canada, too. For a liberal sample 


THE ROOSEVELT tin,send rocin stamps to Carreras, Ltd., 


Dept. 35, 220 Fifth 


3 
NEW YORK , 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street Ave., New York. 
Underground passage to Grand Central and Subway 
Epwarp CLINTON FoGG— Managing Director 


Imported from London 




























At the first puff. ..coolness 


At the tenth... 
a delightful throat sensation 


At the thousandth... 
still that delightful throat sensation 


° 


SPUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED...CIGARETTES 


20 for 20 cents...Tin of 50 sent for 50 cents 
° 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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75290 


BO@QOK 
BOXES 


have brightened the 
journeys of 75290 voy- 
ageurs since this book 
service was begun. Re- 
member your travel- 
ling friends this way. 





Write or wire name of voy- 

ageur, giving the price of box 
desired, the name of the vessel 
and the date of sailing. Delivery 
will be made to the steamer. 
Books and magazines of your 
chaice or ours will be sent. 


Bon Vovaee Boox Boxes 


are priced at 
$5, $10, $15, $20, ete. 











Branch 5th Avenue at 27th St. 








Check Li% of NEW BOOKS 
Continued from page xl 
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IN PRAISE OF FRANCE. 
By Stephen Gwynn. The Houghton Miffitn Compen 
$3.50 8 x 5%; 300 pp. Bed 
The author, in his introduction, confesses jy; 
in love with France, but he never becomes slop 
sentimental in his praise of the natural beautig 4 
the country, or of the hospitality of the Frenchne 
or of their fine wines and food. A good guidetod 
for the traveler who wants to dodge the usual tom, 


} 





WITH A CAMERA IN TIGER-LAND. 
By F. W. Champion. Doubleday, Doran © Compan 
$5 934 X74; 226 pp. Garden City, | | 
Mr. Champion, who is in the Indian Forest Servig 
describes his adventures photographing wild animé 
in the Lansdowne Forest Reserve, a great tratd 
primeval woodland, thirty miles long and ten nik 
wide, along the base of the Himalayas. The first px 
of his book is devoted to his experiences in gene 
the second to chapters on the various animals he bs 
trailed, and the third to notes upon photographie 
methods. There are more than seventy 
photographs, many of them of extraordinary 
lence. The animals chiefly depicted are tigers, leopat 
and elephants, but there are also some fine pictursd 
monkeys, deer, hyenas, porcupines and antelope: 
an appendix there is a good bibliography. 


} 


FICTION 
MR. WESTON’S GOOD WINE. 
By T. F. Powys. The Viking Pra 
$3.50 834 x 534; 317 pp. New Ya 


Mr. Weston, in a green Ford truck, arrives a® 
village of Folly Downs—a neighborhood of shephet 
and small farmers—where folly and sin are opal 
indulged in, and begins to set matters aright withlS 
excellent wine. A bottle of it, and the back-lily 
clergyman who has begun to doubt God againas 
the light; a drink of it, and two young men whol 
spent the greater part of their time seducing mail 
repent; a draught if it, and two lovers who 
fated to miss each other are united. When Mr. Wott 
quits the village it is uplifted as from a heaved 
visitation. 








HOME TO HARLEM. 
By Claude McKay. Harpers Brae 
$2.50 74 X §; 340 pp. New Ya 
Here is a story of Harlem, and of Harlem's sermit 
classes—its longshoremen, butlers, waitress, 
hops, maids and laundresses—told by 4 Negro 
knows how to write. Jake Brown, ex-soldier, #* 
dore, and Pullman porter is the hero, and his aa 


Continued on page xliv 
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oe Commencement 

¢ first par 

re June . . . tanned, fellows gathered at the landing stage . . . hands 

opal gripped in firm clasp . . . “‘Good-by! . . . See you next April! .. . 

| ood-by, Dick! . . . Drop in on us when you're in New York!.. . 

aa Good-by!"’ Ht 

aa Men of affairs parting like college boys—natural after sharing so i 

telops much fun and sport together. Swiftly the motor cruiser draws off t 
and away—and another delightful season at Useppa has come to a ; 
close. i 
Thoughts of the return next season as the Island drops behind . . . 4 
once more to stride up the walk through the wide open doors of ; 

‘iki Pa the stately white Inn . . . old friends nonoiiien greetings . . . the q 

ae comfortable club atmosphere . . . then, sun drenched days . . . golf 4 

ives inf ... tennis... the rippling, broad, blue Gulf... swimming. . . i 

sept fishing. Wl 

are oper ; 

ne with In addition to the regular 1929 bookings made by our established | 

ack lig clientele, a number me reservations have been made by people whose 

a first visit was in 1928. Useppa Inn} opens January 1, 1929, and to 

ng mails plan eight or ten months in advance indicates extraordinary enthu- 

who siasm. Any inquiry you may care to make will be answered promptly 

Mir, West and a booklet sent. Address the manager, J. F. Vallely, Useppa Inn, 

2 hearet! Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida. 

© Brae 

New Ya 

m's servi 

an 

my | 

dier, st 

nis amore 
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TRAVEL THE 
GREAT LAKES FIRST 


The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company, 
Detroit, Mich., would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ dura- 
tion on the lower Great Lakes, and supply you 
with pictures and descriptions of pleasant places 
jeeeens Mackinac Island and Les Cheneaux Is- 

nds. 

If you contemplate an automobile tour into the 
West plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Low rates for automobiles when accompanied by 
one or more passengers. Fares: Buffalo to De- 
troit, $5; Cleveland to Detroit, $3; meals and berth 
extra. Chicago-Mackinac Island tours: fares in- 
clude every expense on steamer; Buffalo to Mack- 
inac Island, $49, round trip; to Chicago, $79 
round trip. Stopovers at Mackinac Island, Detroit 
and other ports. 

For reservations, address, E. H. McCracken, 
G. P. A., Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

Fast Freight Service on all Divisions. 


































MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklis H. Sargent 
For 44 Years America’s Institution 
for Dramatic and i Training 

SIX WEEKS 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 
Adverne ressional Techniaue 


JULY Oth to AUGUST 1 












Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson course 
in writing and marketing of the Short and sample 
copy of Wrirer’s ‘MonTuty free. today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Dept. 98 Springfield, Mass. 





Have you read the May issue of 





THe AMERICAN MerRcuRY? 
Copies of this and most previous 


issues are available at the office of 


the publisher for fifty cents each. 


Tue American Mercury 


730 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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failings form the plot, but more dramatic js 
through which he moves—the parties at 
Susy’s in Brooklyn; the Pittsburgh 
where the Pennsylvania Pullman porters stay; 
in Harlem “‘with the lovely trees of Seventh 
a vivid flame-green, . . . a colored couple 
by, their arms fondly caresssing each other's 
An excellent piece of work. 










BLACK MAJESTY. 
By John W. V andercook. Harpers and Brothe, 
$2.50 8% X 5 44; 207 pp. New Yo 
‘Once, over a hundred years ago, a great king mak 
Cap Haitien his capital. He was a black man whows 
born a slave . . . and the only man Alive who bi 
defeated Napoleon of France in war." Mr. Vandercook 
has drawn a vivid picture of this bloody epoch d 
black freedom, and particularly of the tyrant Chis 
tophe, King Henry I. His pages are full of anachronism 
and historical inaccuracies, but they at least oft 
stirring drama. In the end, the looting rebels cub 
into the palace and Christophe sends *‘a golden bullet 
molded long ago’’ through his brain. The book és 
beautifully printed and contains many drawings 
Mahlon Blaine. 





THAT BRIGHT HEAT. 
By George O' Neal. Boni © Liverigh 
$2.50 734 X 54; 303 pp. New Yn 
Clarion Lawless grows up in the St. Louis of th 
‘So's, an artist by taste, condemned to keep up tt 
family business. He searches vainly for an escapeat 
finds it temporarily in his love for Clover Halliday, 
a brilliant young girl, herself in rebellion against ke 
environment. They are to be married, but on theet 
of the announcement of their engagement, Laws 
receives word that his fortune has been lost in amit 
boom; he writes to Clover, releasing her, and a 
promptly clopes with Bert Felton, a wealiy 
Virginian. In the following months Lawless becom 
involved in a scandal with an octoroon girl, and up 
his outlawry from St. Louis society, kills hime 
A loosely written book, but containing some viti 


portraits. 


OBERLAND. 
By Dorothy Richardson. Alfred A. Kael 
$2.50 734 X §; 240 pp. New Yat 

In this, the ninth volume in the Miriam 9% 
Miriam Henderson journeys from Paris co Switzerland, 
stays there a short time, and then returns to Pats 
That is all there is in the way of plot: the action taks 
place in the consciousness (or subconsciousnes) # 
Miriam. It makes rather bleak reading. 


Continued on page xlvi 
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JERUSALEM—Pilgrims of many 
faiths pouring through the Jaffa Gate, 
the Damascus Gate, to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the Dome of 
the Rock, the Jews’ Wailing Place... 
Through narrow cobbled streets re- 
vetberate the sounds of auto horns 
and camel’s bells . .. A cloud of dust 
near the Mount of Olives reveals a 
carrying a newborn lamb, 

followed by his flock,—an unforget- 

table picture on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE: SUPREME 


on the specially chartered 
s. ss HOMERIC—“The Ship of 
Splendor.” Sailing from New York 
—" 26th, next. A peerless 
... one of the world’s 
baling most modern, most luxur- 
ious steamers . . . the largest shi 
sailing to the Peony ~ 


Let us send you full particulars 


H0S-COOK & SON 


Geet Philadephia Boston Baltimore Washington 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


Ore, Toronto Montreal Vancouver 








Don’t you hear 
the West a-calling? 


Calling you who have been there before and 
ms who have yet to senseits bewitching charm. 
e Union Pacific West calls you to a vacation 
among the most stupendous, wonderful and 
beautiful things to see on earth! 
Geysers hurling columns of boiling spray hun- 
dreds of feet skyward, waterfalls with sheer 
drops of half a mile—mountains, thrusting 
bediamonded peaks high into cloudless skies. 
Canyons of bewildering grandeur, filled with 
gigantic architecture of stone painted with all 
the colors imaginable! Big trees that were 
saplings 5,000 years ago! 
Motor trails up into the heights, to mountain 
lakes and streams, to cool valleys and to luxu- 
rious highland chalets. 


Low Summer Fares via the Cool 
Summer Route to All the West 


Come out into the West this summer. Visit 
California, Yellowstone, Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, Colorado, Zion and Grand Canyon 
National Parks, Bryce Canyon. 


And don’t forget the cities—Denver; Ogden; 

Salt Lake City; Portland; Seattle; Tacoma; San 

Francisco; Los Angeles—each with its individ- 

ual charm. It’s not expensive on a low cost 

- mdent or Escorted All-Expense Union 
acific tour. 


aa ee eee Fill in coupon and mail today cnanan 
General Passenger Agent, Dept. 235 1 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 1 

Please send me complete information and booklet. 1 
0 Colorado D California 0 Yellowstone ! 
O Zien and Grand Canyon National Parks ' 
O Pacific Northwest and Alaska O Hawaii ! 
OC Escorted All-Expense Tours Dude Ranches ! 
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UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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MONEY 
MAKES 
PRESIDENTS 


In Toe American Mercury for July, 
out June 25th, Mr. Frank R. Kent, 
political correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun, tells how and why. The 
campaign against large campaign 
funds, he is convinced, is buncombe. 
They are not only inevitable; they 
are necessary. Mr. Kent knows prac- 
tical politics as few other men know 
it, even among the professional poli- 
ticians. He has been in the front 
trenches all his life, and with his eyes 
and ears open. In this article he sets 
down the plain facts, without any 
pious snuffling. 


Also in the July issue: 
IF THIS BE TREASON— 
By James Rosinson 
An evangelical pastor unburdens his troub- 
led soul. The Pope's poisons, it appears, 
have got into him. He tells it all. A sad 
article. 


THE BOHUNKS By Louis Apamic 


An account of the Slavs among us, by one 
of them. 


FINALE OF THE WEDDING MARCH 

By Cuarzes B. Driscott 
Many readers of Taz American Mercury, 
including some at the universities, have 
complained that it prints too few articles 
about pirates. Here is a good one. Its hero 
is Major Stede Bonnet, who became a 
pirate to escape from his wife. 


JAILBIRDS By J Tutty 
Another of Tully's extraordinarily mor- 
dant and vivid sketches—perhaps the best 
of them all. 

THE GIDEONS By W. C. Crossy 


An appreciation of the consecrated drum- 
mers who fill all the hotel rooms of the 
United States with Bibles. 


“AMERICANA” for July will be 
rich with the gaudiest, strangest, 
surprisingest, damndest stuff ever 
heard of. 
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Check L4% of NEW BOOKS 
Continued from page xliv 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FAMOUS FIMMALES WITT ODDER EWEyy 
FROM HEESTORY. 
By Milt Gross. Doubleday, Doran & 
$1.50 7}4X§; 123 pp. Garden Giy 1} 
Here Mr. Gross struggles, in his familiar and 
palling manner, with Halan from Troy, Laty Godin, 
Julius Sizzer, Clipettra, Robet Brooze, Loocrischi 
Borgia, Paul Rewere, the Boston Tippotty and & 
Bettle from Bonker Heel. His grotesque distortion¢ 
English were never more extravagant and ingeniog 
There are many illustrations by the author. 








FIVE MURDERS. 
By Edmund Pearson. Doubleday, Doran © Compan 
$2.50 84x 5%; 294 pp. Garden Cin, 1) 
The stories that Mr. Pearson tells here are extrem 
interesting in themselves, but he greatly 
them by his banal efforts to be clever and his freque 
descents to witless, Brisbanian moralizing. Som d 
his comments are really appalling. But it is very hat 
even for so snuffling a chronicler, to destroy t 
dramatic interest of the celebrated Patrick mui 
case or of the Borden case. The five murders det 
with are all of the same character. It is a book te 
connoisseurs of crime will enjoy, despite its depressiy 
defects. It appears as one of the publications of t& 
Crime Club, which has been organized by the pb 
lishers to give its #mprimatur to just such works. 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Iss Organization and ib 
ministration. 
Edited by William Martin Prodor. 
The Stanford University Pa 

$2.50 9x 614;226 pp. Stanford, Git 

The junior college is an attempt to make thechag 
from high school to college a little less abrupt tia 
it ordinarily is. It has taken many forms. In om 
parts of the country it includes the first ewo yeand 
the four usually allotted to undergraduate work, al 
is then part of what is known as the 8-4-2 plan 
other places it comes in earlier in the school syst 
thus there are also the 6—3-3-2 and 6-4-4 plams,® 
mention only two. California now has more 
junior colleges than any other State in the Union;d 
the 100 in the country as a whole it has 31. Ins 
book eleven of the leaders of the movement ia te 
State discuss the subject from the points of view d 
faculty, curriculum, organization, and so oa, Thets 
a general introduction by President Ray Lyme 
Wilbur, of Stanford, in which he says, ““Wecat 
upon the junior college movement . . . a the mas 
wholesome and significant occurrence in Aman 
education in the present century.” 
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Che Borsot Rag Broadside 





Published almost every month by ALFRED A. KNOPF, 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York HE 





Ws weacine that this new novel 
by Francis Brett Young, Tue Key or 
Lire, will cause some astonishment 
» most of his readers, especially to 
those thousands of new readers whom 
ie gained with his inimitable Love 
ls Enovcn. Those, however, who 





Jacket, Key of Life 


at familiar with his poems will 
realize that here t and novelist 
have blended to produce a book which 
bas all the and beauty of 
potty with the strength and clarity 
of prose. A hundred and some years 
go when Moore and Byron were 

itioners of poetic narrative Tue 
ay or Lire would have seen the 


pene form. 
opens with lyric simplicity in 
countryside England 


which Brett Young has made so par- 
ticlarly his own. Here is the beauti- 
on Sr which Ruth and the 
voung logist to whom her fate 
Sbound plight their troth. Is there 
tot an echo in it, in this scene of lips 
boldly kissed beneath a cherry tree, 
of anocher wonderful scene in English 
fetion where the author of Tue 
Boost forgets for a moment to be 
aything but simple ? 

“The wood of blucbells was still. 
The lonely cuckoo had flown away 
blue distance. At last Ruth 
i her eyes and saw, in a con- 

strange solemnity, the eyes that 
the had feared, the lips that she had 
boldly kissed. She feared to look on 
00 longer; for now, beyond any 
of destiny, it seemed that she 


them 


. 


Spite 





In Praise of Life 


had made them her own. A breath of 
wind ruffled the wood. Petals of the 
wild cherry-tree which, unperceived, 
had hung like a fragrant ghost above 
them, detached themselves and floated 
downward, falling softly until they 
were caught in their hair and lay 
upon their shoulders. 

“Te see to her as though, in 
some baptismal rite, Spring had con- 
ferred its blessing on their love. 

““Dreamily she brushed the petals 
from Bredon’s bowed head. A strange 

sessive tenderness was in her 

ngers; yet they were moth-like, 

timorous, dreading to brush the 
bloom from new-born wonder.” 

But no sooner have these two dis- 
covered that they are lovers than they 
are to be parted. Hugh must go South 
under doctor's orders; and he is offered 
a position as archxologist with a 
digging expedition in Thebes. He sails 
for Egypt, leaving Ruth to follow 
him. 

Now is introduced that third figure 
who plays so strange a part in the 
lives of these two, and who is also 
to turn Mr. Brett Young's beautifully 
written but as yet conventional nar- 
rative into one of the most extraordi- 
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nary prose poems of the joy of life ever 
nned. This character appears, as 
mes his function in the book, 
mysteriously and anonymously as 
Ruth is carried by the Marseilles 
ex ever nearer to Hugh. 

‘His body gave the impression of 
something reserved and powerful 
under the coat’s folds. She watched 
the hands that turned the pages of his 
book. Their form, their movements, 
fascinated her; she couldn't imagine 
why. These hands were large and 
sunburnt, with a heavily muscled 
breadth of palm which carried the 
textbook easily, as if it had no weight. 
The fingers that turned the pages were 
long and brown as well: instruments 
of strength and delicacy and precision 
all together. There was no tremor in 
them but that communicated by the 
steady rhythm of the pulse inside. 
Strong, without brutality, she 


oe 





Mr. Brett Young 


thought, as she” saw the overhead 
light reflected in polished nails. She 
didn't want to gaze too long at those 
firm instruments of precision; their 
leisurely movements vaguely troubled 
her, as, it is said, the slow swaying 
of a cobra’s crest entrances its victim. 
Their air of supple efficiency fright- 
ened her. N ightened was too 
strong a word. Only, in such hands 
as those, she felt, her own strength 


would be helpless."” 
Not until their arrival in E is 
this stranger identified as one rik 


Bezuidenhout, who is bound too for 
(Continued on page lv) 
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Tue custom—not imemmorial but 
as solidly entrenched as if it were— 
which divides the publisher's year 
into two seasons (Spring, January 2- 
June 30; Autumn, uly 1—December 
31) has altogether failed to provide 
any between the two. There is 
no gatepost on which the publisher 
can sit and swing his legs comfortably 
while he takes a summarizing view of 
the season just clapsed and a prospec- 
tive look at that on which he verges. 
The publisher, like the magazine 
editor, is living always in a future 
which to most other persons is as yet 
an unborn issue. He fights his way 
through an accumulation of problems 
connected with his provision of light 
summer reading, with a mental back- 

ound of hammocks and white 
flannels, and then puts on his hat and 
ulster and emerges into a February 
blizzard. He buys space in one of the 
gaudy Christmas catalogues ny soe 

y enterprising jobbers for the retail 
section of the book-trade, and then 
sits back to wonder if his family at 
the seashore are getting any relief 
from the heat that suffocates the city. 
Trying to keep half a jump ahead of a 
future that is four months off by the 
calendar is not conducive to sober 
reflection about past achievements and 
their worth. 

Nevertheless, the publisher must, 
if there is to be any health in publish- 
ing, contemplate his works now and 
then with hindsight as well as fore- 
sight. In these paragraphs let us ap- 
propriate a stolen moment to some 
jottings on the look of the Borzoi's 
Spring 1928 season as a whole, now 
that it dwindles to its close. 

To begin with, a word about the 
type of achievement in the interest 


Retrospect: A Shop-talk 


of which this house was founded: 
namely, distinguished works of the 
imagination by American writers. 
Two of these, both of early January, 
have appreciably enhanced the public 
reputation of writers in whose qual- 
ities we have the firmest faith, though 
neither has the speciousness which 
captures a vast audience all in a mo- 
ment. Miss Suckow's BONNEY Fam- 
ity has sold a little more widely and 
been praised a little more glowingly 
than any earlier book of hers; and the 
same is true of Méss Isa Glenn's 





Jacket, Debonair 


SoutHern Cuarm. That is enough 
for us to carry on with, so long as an 
author himself can have patience and 
faith. It is part of the slow, year-by- 
year, book-by-book building-up pro- 
cess with which every publisher is 
familiar in connection with those of 
his authors who are going to be the 
contemporary classics of the next 
decade. Nearly every author is either 
on the toboggan or on the escalator; 
if the latter, all is well in the long run. 
The important question is what the 
direction, not how fast the rate. 

A first work which has also taken 


its author several s the 
calator is Heavy Laven, Mi, 
Wylie—a book which om 
a trifle of its success to fact that 
has ome a reader here and tie 
vociferously an we understay 
that some ecoeal as have be 
brandished in the vicinity of theme 
inoffensive of auctorial noses), by 
which owes much more to the fe 
that Mr. Wylie is patently in eve, 
page one of those originals why 
work is not to be mistaken for thag 
anyone clse who is now writing, 
who ever wrote. Work of which ty 
can be said is work which wee 
se to publish, win, lose, or dew 

at we have won in this instane; 
an added satisfaction. An oan 
number of persons are now in t 
salutary condition of being keen» 
know what Mr. Philip Wylicis goin 
to do next. 

The progress of such native wok 
and authors as these, together wit 
that of the season's fine novd ¢ 
Negro life, Miss Nella Lami 
QuicKsaND, is to the publishr; 
matter of special self-congratulation, 
because the outcome is not one whid 
he can take in any degree for 
It may be more a isht 
achievement to sell 5000 copies of ax 
of these books in its first season the 
to sell 10,000 of some other wok 
before they are published at all. 

But we shall have to wait a 
next month to comment on the i 
tunes of recent books of other class 
—including the books of sm 
thoroughly established American al 
English writers and the rather oe 
siderable number of distinguishd 
translations. 


(To be continued) 





Tue book referred to in this letter is 
Heavy Laven, Mr. Philip Wylie's 
recently published novel. 


April 11th, 1928. 
Dear Mr. Wylie: 

I have read enough of your book to 
discover that you have remarkable 
ability; your story of Hugh is put be- 
fore the mind with a strange vitality 
and a clarity as to essence and mass 
which constitute life in its movement 
and urges.—I like this. 

But why do you see fit to turn on 
your reader, who after all must be 
your friend, to say that you “‘hate his 

ts’’ and like pronouncements? Why 
do you insist you are an atheist? No- 


lii 


A Letter from Theodore Dreiser 


body cares; there are many such, and 
the fact that you say so does not make 
it so; no more than the man who 
declares boldly that he is a gentleman 
is one, necessarily. Why do you insist 
so strenuously upon a certain frank- 
ness about life? even the cat covers u 
after herself, and a pig in a pen will 
go secretly to his corner at times. 
Among animals the movements re- 
———e to nature are not the first, 
if at any time, the things a man sees: 
even they are cleanly and reserved. 

You should have put your philos- 
ophy respecting these things into the 
texture of your story. 

However, I do wish you the best of 
luck with your book. A book which, 


were it not for these defects whid! 
have been compelled to point a 
should establish itself as a matkel 
variation from the 
literature of our day. 
Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Tuwovors Dasism. 
200 West s7th Street 
New York City 


The frankness of Heavy Lave 
has drawn numerous comments fros 
others besides Theodore Dreiser. I 
has been said indeed that the 
remarks with which the 
strews his pa are a mere 
back to Fielding and Sterne. Whit 
ever the truth, the result is imment 
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The War Novel 


: SacRIPICE 
Tus history of Way ae me 
; ‘as bizarre and exciting as 
pea literary production what- 
gover. And it is worth relating, for 
ihecect the book produced on those 
in the very midst of the 
i forms no small 
sstimony—if testimony be needed— 
pioits authenticity. Fritz von Unruh, 
ig author, comes of a Prussian mili- 
which has long moved in 
court ci As a matter of course, 
he entered a crack Prussian regiment. 
here his life — to — wi 
i th. Struc y the 
of his _ ions’ = 
in his leisure hours “‘Of- 
play dealing with military 

Reinhardt produced it in 
it became both a success and 
The production of his 

y, ‘Louis Ferdinand, 
Psa,” was prevented by 
Prince. 

Thrust into the war by his tradi- 
tins and his position, von Unruh had 
w choice but to fight. However, not 
qotent with enlisting his sword, the 
y t to enlist his 
ie, and he was 
qiered to write a propaganda novel 
which should spur on the army before 
Vedun to the pursuit of greater glory. 
His retort was Way or SacriFIce, 
the most devastating picture of the 
wulshattering futility of modern war 
ever . This was duly presented 
to the military authorities as the 
commissioned ganda which was 
wbolster up the failing morale of the 
tops. The high command decided 
that son Unruh's family was too in- 
fential for him to be shot or even 
disgraced. He was officially declared 
insane, and preparations were being 
made to relieve headquarters of this 

person, when the Grand 
Deke of Hesse-Darmstadt, who was 
then visiting the front, heard of his 

. He was so impressed by 
0 Unewb's unusual attainments that 
te wed his influence to spirit him 
amy to his country estate, where 
Frit, 90m og remained until the 
conclusion ¢ war as preceptor 
wthe Grand Duke's two tng ¥ 

In the meantime, Way or Sacri- 
nce had become propaganda for 
peace and not for war. In spite of the 
"gllance of the military authorities, 

mam were circulated in 
. It passed among the sol- 
hand to hand in the 
gain and again it was 

f copied out in longhand. 
copies were confiscated from 
© time, but, somchow, another 
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always appeared. Poor peasant lads, 
themselves unable to read, stood in 
the trenches knee-deep in water and 
listened while a more educated com- 
rade read aloud this story of war by a 
Prussian officer who had come to 
believe in peace. Circulated in this 
underground fashion, the book came 
to have a tremendous influence on the 
German soldiers. But not until the 
revolution had doomed militarism 
in Germany could it be printed 
and published, under the title of 
OprerGano, here translated as 
Way or Sacririce. 





Fritz von Unruh 


It is divided into four parts, the 
first two of which picture the mobiliza- 
tion of the army, the trenches, and 
the last two the attack. It is a story 
of the destiny of a company. And 
through the emotions and reactions 
of its members we get a vivid and 
terrible vision of war. Von Unrub's 
method is impressionistic. We view 
the details and events of battle dis- 
torted by their passage through the 
consciousness of his characters. By 
this they become more ominous, 
taking on a universal aspect of in- 
evitability. And always we have 
the feeling that these men are en- 
during these horrors, giving their 
lives, that a better world may come 
of it. 

We have called Way or Sacri- 
RIFICE the war novel; and is there any 
novel of the war which better de- 
serves the title? It stood the test and 
received the imprimatur of those who 
were day after day dying in the 
trenches. It is the actual thing, with 
all the incoherence and all the futility 
laid bare; vet with its element of 
terror and beauty and sacrifice too. 
WAY OF SACRIFICE (Oprer- 
GaNnG). By Fritz von Unruu. 
Translated from the German by c. a. 
MACARTNEY. $2.50 nef. 


ow 


A Search for Truth 


Tue following passage from the first 
chapter of Tae Con QuEST OF It- 
Luston describes the aim and 
method of its author. 

“In this book the philosophical 
method will be psychological and 
based on experience of consciousness 
rather than argumentative and based 
on logical proof. I do not hesitate to 
use the central reality of mystical 
experience, namely, the experience 
what Bucke calls ‘cosmic conscious- 
ness,’ as a fact of the uttermost con- 
sequence in philosophy. The imposing 
testimony of all ages, which Bucke 
has gathered in his well-known book, 
goes far to prove the universal valid- 
ity of an experience which some 
would discredit as ‘merely subjective.’ 
It is subjective in so far as we ap- 
proach it through our own conscious- 
ness we share a Reality of which we 
are but an infinitesimal part. The race 
is growing towards this cosmic 
consciousness, which is but the con- 
cluding chapter in an evolution of 
consciousness, leading from uncon- 
sciousness through self-consciousness 
to cosmic consciousness. It is in this 
mystical experience that the intellect 
is permeate + and knowing becomes 
being. Far from being the vague 
emotionalism or the hysterical trans- 
ports which at times have usurped the 
name of mysticism, true mystical 
experience is a most definite reality. 
A philosophy based on it is no lon 
a philosophy of reasoning only, but 
primarily a philosophy of experience, 
reasonably expounded. 

“It is here that philosophy can 
break through that ring-pass-not 
which Kant drew round the thing in 
itself, proclaiming it unknowable by 
reason. No doubt he was right, but 
this does not mean that the thing in 
itself cannot ever be known in any 
way. In a later chapter it will be 
shown how the experience of the 
thing in itself in the world of the 
Real is a possibility and how through 
that experience philosophy can be 
hetensll Satin the Kantian doom. In 
this liberation the faculty of the in- 
tuition, or knowledge by experience, 
is consciously used, and with this a 
new world opens for philosophy, in 
fact, a new i is born. No 
longer is philosophy then a matter of 
intellectual belief, a result of irref- 
utable argument and convincing 

oof; it has become the experience of 
iving man, life of his life, being of 
his being, the experience of truth.” 
THE CONQUEST OF ILLU- 
SION. By J. J. Van per Leguw. 
$3.50 met. 
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The Redemption of Tycho Brahe 


“To rx city where he had hitherto 
walked timidly, lacking courage to 
interpret it or to seize it with the 
grasp of an artist, {Max Brod] raised 
a monument in his already finished 
Trcno Branss Wee zu Gort 
(Tae RepempTion or TyrcHo 
Brane) and in Revpeni, First 
DER Jupen (Revuseni, Prince or 
a The Middle Ages, that 
cloud of the past resting upon the 
present, he now dissipated, darting 
through it a shaft of creative light- 
ning.... Ata _ single blow the 
miniature-painter became the artist on 
a grand scale, and he who as a timid, 
awe-struck boy had confronted the 
marvelous as something lying for ever 
beyond his reach now beheld magic 
everywhere and in everything. .. . 
“These strong, far-flung, powerful 
outlines, this soaring fling at a distant 
aim, these were really only acquired 
by Brod since the war. But because of 
that the artist in him did not forget 
what it had learned before, the deli- 
cate links in the chain of the spirit, 
the love for creative and illuminatin 
detail, the point lace of tender an 
animating wry Thus his novels 
are at once wide in their scope and 
replete with detail. They depict the 
inner and outer life, the life of the 
period and of the eternal light; they 
all derive their being from that 
spiritual contrast between individuals 
which cast gigantic shadows over the 
historical and the heroic. Tycho 
Brahe, the Emperor, the Pope, Kepler, 
Aretino, the Rabbi Léwe, Réubeni, 
and the martyr Molcho are not merely 
fortuitous figures, but symbols, each 
representing an outlook upon the 
world, permeated with the cosmic 
spirit and by their destiny bound to 
the metaphysical. Nothing in these 
novels is a mere conceit, a decorative 
detail gleaned from chance reading of 
books that allure by their wealth of 
color; but impelled by the need of 
expression and avowal, the poet pre- 
sents his figures to the world in order 
to interpet himself in them, and by 
them to interpret the world to him- 
self. Only in this sense do historical 
novels now have any spiritual value 
for us, when figures from the distant 
past become symbols for emotions 
that know naught of time and when 
their problems join the ocean of 
things ing permanent value. 
For us few works have so fully inter- 
ted the spirit and emotions of the 
iddle Ages as Trcno Braue and 
RevusBent. Secret places of emotion 


* Reubeni, Prince of the Jews, will be published 
by Alfred A. Koopf in October 1928 
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and of thought are lighted up by 
them, figures are summoned in their 
cor am esence from the shadows, 
and yet their spiritual contrasts be- 
long as much as any living thing to 
our inner life. For however rich it may 
be in fancy, no imagination may have 
any active part in anything which 
does not become nostra res, our affair 
in the most intimate sense. Thus it 
would be unjust to confine such novels 
as these of Max Brod to the category 
of the historical, for they are as much 
portraits of a religious and moral 
present as of a distant culture. Their 





Max Brod 


subject matter may be laid in epochs 
of stronger color and of more power- 
ful appeal to the sense than our own 
appears to us; but the spirit that 
infuses them with their secular 
breath is one and the same and, as 
always, the only fruitful spirit; co- 
pious, sympathetic love for the small 
as for the great, faith without 
rigidity of form, yet living in every 
form. That time only portrays some- 
thing fugitive, that it is an outward 
garment which does not affect any- 
thing essential, is clear from the 
duality of his representation, in which 
everything temporal is but a pretext 
for discovering the eternal and the 
august that dwells within. No one 
who has penetrated so far along this 
path and so near to the heart of all 
passion can stop in his course. And 
so it is only with a sense of the most 
profound confidence that the feeling 
of gratitude, already stirred in a re- 
markable degree, can accompany such 
a poet, who for years has repeatedly 
satisfied his own measure and 
vances grandly to an ever higher 
pitch of intensity.’"—From the Intro- 
duction by Stefan Zweig. 

THE REDEMPTION OF 


TYCHO BRAHE. By Max 
Bropv. Translated by Fuiix 
WARREN CROSSE. $2.50 met. 
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War Guilt 

Tuts is the standard 18¢ On th 
= played by England anj s 

ward Grey in the pre-War digi, 
macy and in the crisis of June- 
1914. The author is well pa 
deal with his subject 
acquaintance with English }j 
cal litics and with ieding j 
scholars, as well as by his task 
German translator and editor of 
German edition of the 
lished British Documents op 
Origins of the War. The book, whi 
is one of the most scholarly mom 
graphs that have yet appeared on 
subject of war guilt, contains am 
interesting and convinci , 
of the character of Lord Grey, 
are the words in which Herr Latz sum 


#Fz 


eter 


him up: 
“Gentle in personal life, fall ¢ 
good will and i 


4 
thoughtful, true, and loyal friend; 
harsh and bitter enemy. No Machis 
velli, and subjectively no hypocrie 
nor the hawk-headed evil spirit wid 
rapacious clawed fin lou 
Germans imagined par the wa. 
No true statesman. A man with: 
narrow insularity of outlook, his view 
dimmed by strong predilections ai 
deep prejudices; unconscious of tk 
enormous encouragement which hs 
Entente policy gave to the nationalis 
in power in Russia and France. de 
cessible to suggestion and great 
under the influence of au’ , 
A man who came unwillingly wis 
post; who imagined that he ws 
steering his ship with a sure hal, 
unaware that other hands were ale 
on the wheel; who imagained himsell 
free and saw nothing of the thousanl 
threads of his own spinning that bal 
combined into an unbreakable wr 
rope and towed him in the couned 
others. A well-meaning, peace-loving 
nobleman whose heart longed for th 

simple joys of communion 
nature. An upright man of the i 
British pattern, earnest but humo 
less. A man with two sets of hum 
values, two standards and a doubl 
morality. Not a great man, and aot 
strong man. A man with a kink ins 
soul. A man whom a policy of unit 
tentional ambiguity stampe 
some involuntary and, in his heat 
detested features of Machiavelli; 
worthy features, which will sew 
disappear from his melancholy brow. 
An unhappy figure, not without ek 
ments of innate tragedy.” 
LORD GREY ry je 
WORLD WAR. ERMA 
Lutz. Translated from the Game 
by B. w. DICKES. $5.00M@. 
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In the Brave Days 


Book the Underworld 
” is Reading 


!'’ said a Brentano's 

“Mr Ts eaprafr — 

2”’ Ie was the day after 

rat that book of Herbert Asbury's 

or New York. Every 

Tee in New York had sold 

oot. Io ition to their regular 

szange, wabookish-looking 
mn, with shifty eyes, and fingers u 

to keeling for the trigger, had bought 


Ties Gancs or New Yor« 
the underworld. —_ 
pom gens chieftain who has 


at least five men has 
threatened to have the author's life. 
, Asbery has heard indirectly that 
two other gang leaders are after him. 
Thee prominent figures of the under- 
world, all of whom have at least three 
qnvictions against them, have said: 
"We'd bump him off right now if it 
was not for the Baumes law."’ These 
remnants of a past era hate this book, 
for in its the whole panorama of 
New York's underworld for a hundred 
eats is bared to the reader. 
And it has aroused politicians and 
as well as the underworld. The 
after publication two Borough 
i sent messengers hot-foot 
forcopies. Two New York police de- 
metives have left the publisher's 
dfices hugging the book. And who, 
the publisher would like to know, is 
the i Stranger who so 
Sly demanded a all four days 
before publication, and who on being 
t on the doorstep = 
Minutes ing time on pu 
ae? , 


= r-5 


day? 
These and other indications re- 
ceived (including the al visit of 


i notorious gangster) show the im- 
mense interest ing taken by all 
dasses in Mr. Asbury's book. 


““Mercuanpise in every conceiv- 
able shape and bulk piled the quays, 
and most of it Andrea could identify 
at a glance: bales of hemp from Padua, 
to be used in the dockyards; carefully 
corded cases of honey from the 
Scandinavias; and wax, mostly for 
figures of saints for churches. He 
smiled to himself as he thought of 
Angelo’s twinkling eyes and his com- 
ment on this increasing wax demand: 
‘Folks pray so auth better, you 
know, Andrea, when they can see 
what they're praying to!" 

“A year ago from these very quays 





Andrea had watched the Oriental 
Caravan sail out past the Lido; seen it 
duly return too, with all Venice out 
to welcome it, to empty its priceless 
freight of gold and jewels, drugs and 
spices, silks and fabrics, into the shops 
and warchouses of Venice, some of it 
to be pack-trained over the mountains 
into France, Austria, Hungary; and 
some to be reshipped in another of 
Venice's great caravans, the Caravan 
d’Angleterre, that would touch at 
London and Southampton and the 





Secretaries of State 


Tas Awertcan Secretaries oF 
State anv Tue1r Diptomacy has 
advanced a further stage. Under the 
ible editorship of Professor Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, its intention is to survey 
in ten — the ae record of 
American Foreign Policy through the 
biographies of those who hone had 
the greatest part in its shaping. The 
Present volume, the sixth, contains 
the following biographies. 
join Middleton Clayton by Mary Wil- 
helmine —, Professor of 
History, er Colle s 
Daniel Webster (Second Part) by 
A. Duniway, Professor of 
History, Carleton College. 





Edward Everett by Foster Stearns, 
Librarian, Holy Cross College 
Library. 

William L. Marcy by H. Barrett 
Learned, author of “‘The Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,”’ etc. 

Lewis Cass by the Honorable Lewis 
Einstein, United States Minister 
to Czechoslovakia. 

Jeremiah S. Black by Roy F. Nichols, 
Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

THE AMERICAN SECRE- 

TARIES OF STATE AND 

THEIR DIPLOMACY. Vor. 

VI. $4.00 net. (The set, complete in 10 

volumes, $35.00 net.) 


Flemish ports, leaving alum and glass, 
peppes and cloves and nutmegs, and 

ing back tin and hides and woolen 
cloth. 

““He sometimes fancied Venice as a 
magician weaver who tossed her 
shuttle from West to East and back, 
to and fro and over again, as she wove 
a wonder web of gold. 

“From the time he was a very little 
boy Andrea's dream had been of a 
galleon that would bear him eastward 
out beyond the Lido—orange sails 
and blue sky and a singing sea—to the 
ports of the Levant. He knew their 
names by heart, Acre, Beirut, Alex- 
andretta, Smyrna, knew the immense 
wealth that came from the mysterious 
lands that lay behind them. He even 
had a liking for the indefinable odor 
that clung to the things that came 
out of che East.” 

5 = er regen ey me 
cases he pic is way, ay- 
men with beat backs pi gre chat 
braced and muscles that ged. 
There were shouted orders, panting 
breaths, laughter, curses; sailors 
agen and jostled, captains waited 

cargoes and passengers. And 
sunning themselves on the stone par- 
apets of the quays, old loungers, 
emselves once sailors, exchanged 
adventures and reviewed with dream- 
ing eyes the pageant of the past.""— 


From Sworvs ON THE SEa. 


SWORDS ON THE SEA. By 
Acnes Danrortsh Hewes. Ii- 
lustrated by Lov BLOCK. $3.00 
net. 





In Praise of Life 

(Continued from page |i) 
the digging camp at Thebes. The rest 
of the story has to do with the clash 
between Bezuidenhout and Hugh and 
their struggle for Ruth's love amidst 
the bizarre surroundings of the mort- 
uary city. And interwoven with this 
is the newcomer’s startling champion- 
ship of the living, his attack on the 
adulation accor to things long 
dead. 

As we have said, Mr. Brett Young's 
readers will meet a new aspect of their 
author in this novel. will be 
entranced and excited not only by the 
beauty of his tale but by his strange, 
passionate plea for a recognition of 
the wonder of life. 


THE KEY OF LIFE. By Francis 
Brett Youna, author of ‘Love Is 
Enough,”’ etc. $2.50 net. 
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A Bouquet with Thorns 


Rad 


Presented by Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. FE. M. Forster 


Two very eminent practitioners in 
the art of the novel, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and Mr. E. M. Forster, have 
lately published books which contain 
comments, both interesting and il- 
luminating, on their craft and their 
brother craftsmen. * 

Let us before reading some of the 
memorable things they say about 
Borzoi authors see what they have to 
say about cach other. How amusing, 
for instance, if while Mr. Bennett was 
writing a glowing tribute to that 

actised craftsman E. M. Forster, 
Mr. Forster were engaged in an 
acidulous diatribe against that old 
has-been, Arnold Bennett. But no! 
“*The Old Wives’ Tale’ is very 
strong, sincere and sad—it misses 
greatness," says Mr. Forster. ‘‘Such 
as E. M. Forster, and D. H. Lawrence 

. can and do, when up to their 
form, knock the stuffing out of the 
boys and girls,"’ says Mr. Bennett. 

Here is a more illuminatin sa 
on D. H. Lawrence, this done te, 
Forster: ““D. H. Lawrence . . . is, as 
far as I know, the only prophetic 
novelist writing today—the only 
living novelist in whom the song 
predominates, who has the rapt bardic 
quality, and whom it is idle to criti- 
cize. He invites criticism because he 
is a preacher also—it is this minor 
aspect of him which makes him so 
difficult and misleading—an exces- 
sively clever preacher who knows 
how to play on the nerves of his con- 
gregation. . . + Also the subject matter 
of the sermon is agitating—hot de- 





**The Savour of Life.” 
(Doubleday Doran). “Aspects of the Novel." By 
E. M. Forster (Harcourt, Brace). 


By Arnold Bennett 


nunciations or advice—so that in the 
end you cannot remember whether 
ee ought or ought not to have a 

y, and are only sure that you are 
futile. This bullying, and the honeyed 
sweetness which is a bully’s reaction, 
occupy between them the foreground 
of Lawrence's work; his greatness lies 
far, far back, and rests, not like 
Dostoevsky's upon Christianity, nor 
like Melville's upon a contest, but 
upon something zxsthetic. . . . The 
prophet is irradiating nature from 
within, so that every color has a glow 
and every form a distinctness which 
could not otherwise be obtained. . . . 

“Humility is not easy with this 
irritable on | irritating author, for the 
humbler we get, the crosser he gets. 
Yet I do not see how else to read him. 
If we start resenting or mocking, his 
treasure disappears as surely as if we 
started obeying him. What is valuable 
about him cannot be put into words; 
it is color, ture and outline in 
people and things, the usual stock-in- 
trade of the novelist, but evolved by 
such a different process that they 
belong to a new world,” 

(Mr. Lawrence’s new volume of 
tales, Tae Woman Wuo Rope 
Away, is to be published in August. ) 

Mr. Forster also devotes cight or 
nine to an analysis of ‘The 
Counterfeiters,’’ by André Gide, which 
he pronounces to be “‘among the most 
interesting of recent works."’ But let 
us return once more to Arnold 
Bennett: 

“I fancy that the Jewish novels of 
Miss G. B. Stern are as yet much 
under-esteemed . . . . My other new 
author is Dorothy Edwards, respon- 


sible for ‘Rhapsody. A short bosky 
short stories. Dorothy Edwands ix 
little feeling for elegance, but bs 
—? original to say, and de 
says it, if not with distinction, wid 
out nonsense and without yerhj 
She has an original and suble 
triguing talent. . . . Now Edith& 
well. ‘Rustic Elegies.’ With ao 
quisite photograph of the authons 
by way of frontispiece. Edith Sitwel 
too, was once obscure. She is 9 
longer. Clarity is hers. The first 
in this volume, ‘Elegy on 
Fashion,’ is enchanting. . . . 
He wrote only one novel ( 
‘Taras Bulba’ is long enough tocom 
as a novel )—and even that he left & 
from finished —‘Dead Souls.’ . .. 
‘Dead Souls’ has taken its place ind 
Europe as a comic, ironic : 
of the first order. It is a rollicking ani 
murderous satire, and must 
directly or indirectly influenced dl 
later novelists who have casti 
their country because they it- 
yes, down the decades of a centurya 
far as Sinclair Lewis. ‘Dead Soult s 
ae gr reading. It is the 
ark imaginable, and witha deal 
A. P. Herbert's ‘The Secret Battle is 
a the best young novels of the 
riod. 

And here—here are the thomsit 
the bouquet, which we have a 
cealed till the end. ‘There are alo, 
says Mr. Bennett, “Messrs. Menchs 
[sic] and Nathan, of Tae Asma 
Mercury and elsewhere. . . . Thy 
are go a ray ical, go 
tesque, and intellectually unscupe 
ion... . oot. . 
them dead.”’ 





Mail this order to your bookseller. 


ORDER 


If your bookseller cannot supply you, mail it direct to the 
Publisher, ALrrep A. Knopr, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Please send me at once the books checked: 

[] C. O. D. by mail. I will pay the postman the price of the books 


plus postage, on delivery. 


C] I enclose check or money order for $....... 
books plus 8c a volume for postage. 


(_] Charge to my account. 
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, the price of the 


Tue Key or Lire. $2.50 
Heavy LADEN. $2.50 


Way or SACRIFICE. $2.50 


Tue Conovest oF ILLUSION 
$3.50 
Tue Repemprion oF Trctd 


BRAHE. $2.50 
Lorp Grey AaNp THE Wor 
War. $5.00 
Tue Gancs or New Yore.&@ 
THe AMERICAN SECRETARIES 0 
State. Vol. VI. $4.00 


SWORDS ON THE SEA. $3.00 


In Canada, Borzoi Books can be obtained from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin's House, Toronto 
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